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of dogmatic discriminatioii between the respective htiinan 
lights of white and blaci or coloured peoples, whidi rein- 
forces and aggravates the normal economic propensity of the 
white land-owning and employing class to take advantage 
of its political, economic, and mimtaiy supremacy over a 
landless wage-working class. 

(b) Both in sympathetic association and in political 
combination with this propensity, the determination of 
the white employees represented by the South African 
Political Labour Party to take like advantage of their share 
of the CTclusive political power of Europeans, to keep down 
the native workers, who have no political franchise, in the 
position of unshed and low-paid labourers, and to debar 
them by legislation, as well as by the exclusiveness ^ of their 
own Trade Unions, from entering skilled occupations or 
improving then position by combination. This policy has 
been specifically averted and reinforced by the -South 
African Industnal Colour-Bar Law of 1926 and by con- 
current Native Affairs Regulation Laws. ^ ^ 

5. Mo^ importantly, on the whole, of all developments 
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League of Nations, was made by the Duke of Devonshire in 
the Kenya White Paper of 1923 (Cmd. 1922), declarmg that 
in all our African territories the mterest of the natives must 
be regarded by the Government as “paramount,” and that, 
“if and when the interests of African natives and the 
interests of the immigrant races should conflict, the former 
should prevail.” 

8. Generally and comprehensively, and in a direction 
adverse to that of the pronouncement just quoted, the fact 
that within the lifetime of my own generation, and very 
impressively within the experience of those who, Hke myself, 
have been continuously associated with the affairs of British 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates, the whole colour of the 
influentially prevalent and actively effective ideas about 
Imperial relations with our dependencies of mixed popula- 
tion was changed. The kejmote of that change was sounded 
by Mr ^ oseph Chamberlain m the historical phiase 
that Qur Imperial possessions must be treated as “unde- 
veloped Estates.” According to the traditions in which 
the generation to which I belong was brought up, and which, 
when I joined the Colonial Office in 1882, were estabhshed 
and vitally active in its pohcy, British Colonies were organic 
human communities having populations of various admix- 
mres of race, but all of equal rights as British subjects. 
Emigrants to those colonies went there to make their living. 
To the older temperate countries, which had for the most 
part evolved independent political life of their own, they 
went as to places where they could establish themselves as 
units of the commuruty witii better opportunities than at 
home for turning their own productive abilities to account. 
Mo^y they went either as working farmers or wage- 
workers. In the communities of mixed race, the West 
Indies, West Africa, Mauritius, Fiji, and the rest, they could 
claim no more speaal privilege than they could if they 
merely Ranged their sphere of employment at home. No 
one moke of them as Missionanes of Empire, or thought of 
the Colonies as milch-cattle for England, r._ 


or 
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Colonial Office in its administration of mixed communi- 
ties was held very strictly to the principles of Victorian 
Liberalism. The emeriences and lessons of the revolt 
against the slave-trade and slavery had not passed out of 
mind. Nor indeed have they yet entirely done so: there 
is stiU active conflict between the humanists and the ex- 
ploiters; and the recently invented doctrine of “trustee- 
ship” for natives, alluded to in the foregoing paragraph (7), 
is itself the expression of a reaction, in the same sphere 
of economic ideas, against the doctrine of “undevdoped 
estates.” It is in the same line of thought and vocabulary: 
the line of Mr Galsworthy’s Man of Pioperty', but it is 
better than nothing. 

The earlier book now rewritten dealt with the difficulties 
in the relations between white and black, economic and 
racial, in the aspect in which they were then most generally 
thought of. Since that date it bias happened that the great 
development of the deliberate policy of extracting wealth 
from Africa has actually made the issue between Europeans 
and Africans much more visibly and distinctly one of 
“White Capital” versw “Coloured Labour” than a genera- 
tion ago, to, probably, most people who thought about it, it 
actually seemed to be. This cannot but be recognised by 
anyone who looks back on the last forty years’ develop- 
ment of Imperialism : whether his own sympathies incline 
to the doctrine of “Britain’s undeveloped estates” or to 
that of “trusteeship” for natives. 

The only part of the book in which I have seen any reason 
to modify the form of its ori^nal argument consisted of a 
few passages on the subject of Race Fusion, discussing the 
manner in which the combination of inherited qualities 
by interbreeding appears to proceed. The effect of their 
argument stands good, in my opinion, to-day, and it is 
implicit in the whole of this book; but when I wrote it the 
enlightening and corrective critique of “genetics” (a word 
which has itself come into popular currency since that time), 
which has grown out of the observations of Mendel, was in 
its infancy, and even in its then stage of develcq>ment was 
unfamiliar to me. The analysis of the phenomena now 
graerallp recognised as displayed in the inheritance or 
elimination of characteristics in the breeding of plants and 
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aT^imals lias veiy much clarified the critique of the facts 
resulting from uie intercurrence of different racial strains, 
as to which, when I wrote, 1 shared some cruder hypotheses 
then commonly prevalent, based on summarised observations 
of general truus. 

Unfortunately, the observations of the specialists who 
contributed to discussion upon this topic at the Oxford 
Meeting of the British Assoaation in 1926 made it evident 
that prrfounder study, whilst it has pruned some Iwpotheses 
of our ignorance, has not as yet done much towards increas- 
ing assured knowledge about the relations between what 
were in those discussions distinguished as “physical 
heredities” and “psychical heredities” or as to the laws of 
Ae latter. So that the corrections and adjustments which 
it might be now possible to make m the biological generahsa- 
tions suggested in my original book do not appear either to 
discredit or to corroborate such generalisations m regard 
to the psychical aspects as were associated with the physical 
Direct observation of behaviour and of recogmsabie active 
motives and, incentives still furnishes the only substantial 
material available for psychological generalisation. 

^From this^pomt of view it has always appeared to the 
miter to be idle to argue, as many people still do, from 
biological generalisations or theories as to race, that negro 
racials cannot do or feel certam thmgs, when negroes 
actuaUy do them and show that they feel them. I do not 
in tto book attempt to deal at all completely with questions 
of toe final sigmficance of distmctions of race, but opimons 
TOth regard to them so greatly affect industrial relations that 
they cannot but receive some discussion. 

_ The title of the book (which defines its principal theme) 
IS summary in its classification— IFAife Captal and Coloured 
Labour^ and m toe course of it I shall frequently make use 
of such graeral terms as “CapitaKst Industriahsm,” “toe 
C^itahst System of Production,” “Capitahst Imperiahsm,” 
^^Commeraal^ “Exploitation of Labour,” 

rroletanat, an^ similar expressions familiar in economic 
hsTOssions. techmcal vocabulary may, I have httle 

doubt, seem pedantic and tiresome jargon to some of my 

™ore desirable on that 

un , m this Preface, to emphasise and justify its 
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employment, because, m the contemporary controversial 
discourses of pohticians, writers, and journahsts who do not 
sympathise with the Socialist and Labour movement, whose 
adherents use such terms a good deal, a habit is growing up 
of disparaging them as obsolete formulas. It is necessary 
for clear tmnking and for the prudent guidance of policy 
that it should be recognised that such terms have substantial 
and definable meanings and contents, corresponding to 
present realities in the relations between men and men. 

For example, it seems often to be assumed by political 
speakers and writers for popular, as distinct from scholarly, 
audiences, that there are people in numbers sufficient 
and of a quality of mtelligence so rudimentary as to make 
it worth while to approadi them with such arguments as 
that Socialists must be misguided, because they attack 
Capitalism, whereas, they protest, every man who owns 
anything is more or less of a Capitalist, and is therefore 
himself attacked by and should oppose the Sociahst move- 
ment j or that Capital is usefiil and indispensable for the 
production of wealth, and that Sociahsts would therefore 
destroy wealth. They even go so far as to propound the 
befogging suggestion that the working-man’s power to 
work IS lus Capital, or that the depositors in the Post Office 
Savmgs Bank are Capitalists, and their interests threatened 
by Sociahsm. Recent writings of Mr H. G. Wells have 
lent some encouragement to fiiis form of obscurantism by 
suggesting that there is no such thing as the Capitalist 
system, and that the notion that there is or ever was such 
a system was an imaginative invention of Marx. Mr Wells 
has intelligible and very respectable reasons for adopting 
this argumentative posture. He desires, I think, to im- 
press some doctrines akin to those insisted on long ago by 
Auguste Comte m his Positive Polity, but, I cannot but 
fear, in the hght of subsequent economic history not likely 
to be quickly effectual, not only as to the supreme responst- 
bihty of organised financial power in the modern world, 
but as to the generahsed attitude from which the reform 
of industry and society and the fimctions of fingrirp 
must be approached, if European civilisation is to be - 
saved from collapse, and he hopes to convert all intelligent 
and efficient citizens to them. Criticised from that point 
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of view, the economic categories to which he demurs 
may weU be considered unred or indefinite, just as they 
appear unreal or inconduave from the point of view of 
almost any rehgion and certainly from that of Cathohc 
Chnstiani^, or would appear if society were composed 
of convinced and practising Christians or Positivists. But 
this shiftmg of the point of view does not render valueless, 
for men whose lives are governed by existing economic 
relations, the veiy convement economic dassifications the 
names of some or which I have quoted. Throughout this 
booh 1 use the term Capital in the sense in which all Socialists 
use it, namely, land and other material requisites for or aids 
to the production of wealth, owned and used, or withhdd 
from use, by their possessors and controllers for the purpose 
of producmg profits by means of the employment of wage- 
paid workers, or of obtaining the proceeds of other men’s 
mdustry by virtue of monopolies of such land and capital 
(credit induded) owned and controlled by themsdves. 

It happens that the propriety of some of the terms I 
have mentioned and the reanty of their meanmg are pecu- 
liarly distinct in the sphere of those relations of white men 
and coloured with which I d^ m this book; because, 
whereas, a great part of the British Empire was colonised 
not capitalistically but by the emigration of men and women 
who went to work for themsdves, other parts of our 
earher colonies were colomsed capit alis ti r dly; actually, in 
fact, by jomt stock companies or grantees of large bbcis of 
knd, assigned to them by the Crown for estates with the 
intention of exploitmg them through the use of slave 
labour, whilst practically' the whole of our recent colonisation 
in iurica, to speak only of that continent, has been essentially 
capi^ist colonisation in predseb the same sense, financed 
by European sradicates and mvestors, and the active 
ciir«:tmg work of it done by men who go out as landowners 
or farmCTS and employers and orgamsers of labour, the 
labour whni they CTpect to employ being not now specifi- 
cally chattd slave labour, but the labour of native bla^men. 
Irntatog, therefore, as I am aware that it is, to our patriotic 
Imperiahsts, that we should speak of the Imperial emansion 
of the last forty or fifty years as Capitalist Imperiafism, an 
expression which some tenderness, peradventure, of con- 
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science in regard to its exploits and methods provokes them 
to resent as a reproach, they will find themselves forced to 
admit, if they examme the history of the progress of modern 
African colonisation, that the expression is closely descrip- 
tive, and may be taken, in this volume, to be used in a strictly 
critical sense, and without prejudice. If they are convinced 
that Capitalism is a salutary dispensation, there is no reason 
why they should resent as aggressive historical statements 
about it. Modem African colonisation affords, in fact, an 
exceptionally pure demonstration of the interaction of 
White Capital and Coloured Labour. It is for my readers 
to judge of its morale. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

The general aim of this book is to discuss the effects of 
association between white people, commonly spoken of as 
representmg European or “Western” civilisation, but 
viewed especially in their economic activities as traders, 
planters, industrial organisers, employers and masters, and 
people of those -races (m the scope of the book chiefly 
African) that are popularly described, as “coloured,” when 
the latter are brought, by contact with white men, into the 
position of employees, wage-workers and labourers, labour 
tenants or contract-bondsmen, used or sought to be used 
as assistants in the white men’s economic activity. What 
IS the White man going to make of the Black, or the Black 
of the White in industry? The question is one of very 
rapidly growing importance. 

Mudbi has been written bearing upon this topic under' 
the stimulus of the increasing interests of white men in 
tropical countnes, smce the prmdpal European Govern- 
ments, now nearly fifty years ago, were scrambhng for the 
Partition of Africa. One view of its significance was 
ideahsed for popular currency by Mr Rudyard Kipling 
in the phrase “The White Man’s Burden,” which British 
Imperija patriotism was mvited to shoulder. Mr Benjamin 
Kidd wrote his well-known books on The Control of the 
‘Tiopies and The Government of Tiopical Depeniennes. 
A doctrme was thus popularised, not essentially at all in- 
humane or Ignoble, but liable to be accepted in somewhat 
crude interpretations by the colonising individuals whose 
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activities and enterprise created in practice the situa- 
tion that was developing, and certainly very influential in 
the minds of some of the statesmen and administrators who 
had to handle that situation— a doctrine which might be 
briefly summarised thus: Tropical countries are not suited 
for settled habitation by whites. Europeans cannot work 
in their climate or rear their children there. The native 
can prosper and labour under good government, but is 
incapable of developmg his own country's resources. He 
is barbarian, benighted, and unprogressive. One of the 
prmapal reasons for this arrested development is that his 
livelihood has been made so easy for him by natural con- 
ditions that he has not been obliged to work, at any rate not 
to work steadily and in a proper and workmanlike manner. 
The European therefore must, m the mterests of human 
progress, make arrangements to enable and to induce the 
black man to work productively under his direction and 
trauung. To htm the economic profit, which the black 
cannot dther create or wisely use, to the black man peace 
and protection, rehef from disease and famme, moral and 
social improvement and elevation and the blessings of 
European culture in general. To effect these uphfting 
developments is “The White Man’s Burden”; in this spirit 
must we control the tropics; along these hues alone can the 
problem of raaal relations in our new possessions be solved. 

It IS pertment to observe that this philosophy, which 
the ideahsms of Mr Kmhng and Mr Eidd undoubted^ did 
a great deal to populanse, was primarily conceived and 
elaborated with special reference to tropical countries in 
which white men were not expected to make their own 
pennanent raaal homes. It was manifestly prepared for by 
admiration of the character of the administrative, organismg, 
directmg, and executive work done by the British in India 
and Egypt, and by confidence about what similar work could 
effect M apphed to the problems of the much wider fields 
for similar work which were openmg out m Africa. These 
were the examples appealed to by the poets and prophets 
who mvested with popular glamour the imperiahsm oftoeir 
generation. Sympathetic^y conceived, the philosophy 
lOTited a programme of administrative and engmeenng 
e^aency rather than one of mdustrial and profiteering 
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exploitation. And, speaking ver7 broadly and generally, 
it may be claimed that the ideas of high-minded men who 
accepted it with disinterested goodwill have been applied, 
with advantage to Africans, over extensive areas added in 
Africa to the British Empire, But at the time when its 
political vogue was being established few of those who 
accepted it in this country were thinking of the conditions 
of what is called “white man’s country” in Africa, or were 
intimate with the problems characteristic of mixed societies 
already established in areas so described. Fifty years ago, 
the limits of established “white man’s country” in colonised 
Africa lay within the boundaries of the South African 
Republic and the Orange Free State. The British settle- 
ment of Rhodesia had not been imagined. The highlands 
of Kenya and Tanganyika had not been prospected as the 
future homes of European communities. And when the 
genuine colonisation of these areas began to attract attention 
they were not advertised as countries in which the white 
man could take up his burden, but as profitable and delight- 
ful places of residence for young Englishmen with a little 
capital. And they are still being so advertised — ^in our daily 
Press — as offering all the advantages of the pleasantest life 
on earth, that of an English country landowner or gentleman 
farmer in a good sporting country. Whatever may prove 
to be the future fate of equatorial Africa, the comparativdy 
recent white settlement in sudr countries has contributed 
to the problem of the relations between white capital and 
coloured labour a great deal of matter for thought which 
was not in evidence when first the new imperialism was being 
preached and when the first edition of this book was com- 
posed. The subject of “white men’s countries,” pre- 
dominantly inhabited by black men, in Africa, now invites 
much more detailed consideration than at that time it 
appeared to do. 

I have referred to the philosophy of “The White Man’s 
Burden” theory without criticising its premisses. But 
these ^ demand some scrutiny, for the problems arising 
contain some elements of whidi that theory takes commonly 
too little account. “Half devil and half child” was the 
lyrical description apphed by Mr Kipling to the human 
material to be dealt with. We need not entirely scout it 
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as inappropriate. But doubts, or at least a disposition to 
cautious consideration, begin to make themselves felt as soon 
as we approach the inquiry what kind of a saint is expected 
to be made of the devil and what Hnd of a man of the child ? 
The savage, we say, is not “civilised." Is he capable of 
being taught to adapt himself to the characteristic industrial 
forms of our own civilisation? Aie we satisfied that it is 


desirable that he should do so? Are the operations and 
methods in which white capital does actually engage 
coloured labour attractively representative of the essentials 
of European civihsation ? Are the agents employed in them 
typically well qualified to promote its appreciation? These 
are not ironical questions. Many responsible people whose 
intelhgence and fbe humanity of whose disposition command 
respect apparently take it for granted that the answers must 
be “Yes!" What, indeed, do we understand by “civihsa- 
tion” and what or which are the characteristics, whether 
spiritual or utihtarian, of our own civihsation which we 
should soberly think it desirable to impart to African native 
races? Stress is laid, particularly in some areas of inter- 
mixture, on “raaal" characteristics. What is race? 
Have distinctions of race any bearing on the relations of 
capital and labour? Granted raci^ distinctions, how deep 
do racial characteristics go ? And what common character- 
istics of human nature are there more fundamental and 
more important to be regarded because they are in the long- 
run more powerful than race and racial peculiarities ? Is it 
not, to detached reflection, sometimes apparent that some 
parts of what, according to our customary habits of thmking, 
IS devihsh or ^dish in savage peoples, are the embodiment 
or manifestation of ingredients in human nature that may 
act as a wholesome solvent of some Hmitatious of our own 
raaal and conventional civilisation? It needed a Zulu’s 
unbiassed intelhgence to enable Bishop Colenso to recoemse 
certain obvious critical difficulties m the Pentateuch. That 
rerord is typical. It is useful to bear it m mind when the 
domgs or s^gs of savages startle or shock one. Like 
^se of diildren and lunatics, thev frequently compel one to 
reviw wh« It is that one really does feel and thini oneself. 

The A&ican peoples, which include a great variety and 
intermixture of distmguishable racial strains and of which 
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the two principal groupings are commonly distingpished as 
the negro and the Bantu, make up the most important 
“uncivnised” mass of humanity. I shall not deal in this 
- survey with the brown or the dark white peoples of the 
Mediterranean area or the “Semitic” strains that have 
filtered into Africa from the north and north-east. Both 
these, especially the brown “Hamitics,” have impinged on 
and interbred with the Negro, Hottentot, and Bushman 
stocks. In North Central and West Africa the resulting 
populations make up the so-called Negro mass : southward 
and through East Africa, the tribes, also racially mixed, 
described as “Bantu,” because their languages are akin or 
of common origin. Both these cbvisions are “negroid,” in- 
corporating the curly-wooUed, ebony-skinned, broad-nosed, 
long-headed typical black man whose hypothetical primitive 
common stock is distinguished as one of the three or four 
great racial divisions of human kind. 

The negro more than any of these African peoples has 
been brought into intimate and influential contact with 
Europeans by the process of slavery. With negroes wlute 
capital has experimented protractedly m the West Indies 
and in both continents of America, under varying social and 
economic conditions. The Asiatic peoples, negroid, brown 
or white, racially in some cases much nearer akin to Euro- 
peans than any Africans are, have attained far earlier 
maturity in their civilisations, in which they long forestalled 
Europe, and offer far less tractable material than the African 
for economic and social development and specialisation. 
Their territories, moreover, are fully occupied. European 
permeation and exploitation of China are inconceivable in 
the sense m which we are witnessing such permeation and 
exploitation of Africa, in which there may still be room 
for the evolution of completely new types of productive 
communities. The populations of India are now unlikely 
to become in any important degree more amenable than they 
are to the operations of European capital. Capitalist 
Industrialism is indeed growing up there, and Indians, 
having long ago developed outstanding skUl and taste in 
handcrafts, are perhaps more* constitutionally adapted to 
^^italist mdustnal methods of wealth production Uian are 
Africans j but the problems of such developments in India 
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seem likely to arise increasingly between Indians and 
Indians. The North American Indian races in general are 
a dwindling and ineffectnal survival very recalcitrant to 
capitalist avihsation; the Pacific negroid races do not 
display the expansive fertility and the colonising vigour of 
the Afncan negroids in their principal strains. 

Some preliminary discussion of the difficult topic of race 
seems to be necessary, in order to clear the ground as far 
as possible of some prepossessions and almost axiomatic 
assumptions entertamed by a good many people about 
unalterable hmitations of racial faculty, which are constantly 
reflected in doctrines as to the attitude necessary or appro- 
priate in the industrial relations between white and black. 
It is, doubtless, indisputable that the social conventions 
and assumptions of one race may fail to find sympathetic 
response in another, whose own special racial temperament 
and prejudices may offer a stubborn resistance to appeals 
which to the former seem to egress the perfection of human 
reason, quite independently of difference of language. The 
grammar of interracial intercourse is stiU imperfect. At 

E resent the satisfactory carrying on of such intercourse is 
irgely a temperamental matter, a practical artj but its 
methods not really a mystery. The faculty of dealing with 
ahen or ^uncivffised races, untramed in the assumptions 
of our civihsation, like tlmt of dealing with children like- 
wise untrained, may be more or less a personal gift, but 
essentiaUy it is merely an apphcation of common human 
mt^igence, perspicacity, sympathy, and good temper. 

« IS important to attempt to do justice to the more 
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ot Me under whiA apparent peculiarities have been evolved. 
It IS sometimes hastify said that “the native mind” of the 
African is ‘ mscrutable”; but much of its working is 
unaccountable only to the commentator who consid^ it 
ffitoests^^ standpomt of his own pursuits and 

connection I W myself found it very enHghten- 

lug and mstructive, and an exceedmgly useful corrective 
of OrenosSfVBcinnc V.U11CI.UVC 
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among populations of African origin which have been trans- 
planted from Aeir native environments and kept under the 
continuous influence of the white man — ^flrst m^ slavery, 
and, subsequently, either as members of a labouring pro- 
letariat or as a free peasantry. The materials for such a 
survey lie principally in tiie British West Indies and in the 
United States of America, and I propose to examine their 
aspect in these lands with some fulness. Returning thence 
to Africa I sTiall review the conditions prevailmg in territories 
of the British connection there both in colonised and colonis- 
able regions and in those in which residential white colonisa- 
tion is not attempted, and the problem taken in hand has 
been simply that of the opening and control of tropical 
countries for the profit of Europeans, both as consumers of 
the exports they can be made to yield and as exporters of the 
goods they can be induced to consume. 

Under all these diverse conditions one complaint on the 
part of the white man is found to be common — ^that the 
black man is lazy. And at the back of the black man’s mind 
there persists (not, as a rule, expressed — sometimes most 
deeply dissembled) a profound and unquestioned conviction 
that the white man is there for the purpose of getting the 
better — of “taking advantage,” to use a constant phrase — 
of the black. Both impressions have justification, and 
neither is completely and finally just. 

It should be recognised and borne in mind that in this 
country the public opinion that supports European, or 
perhaps I should only say British, Imperialism in Africa is, 
on the whole, a humane and liberally disposed sentiment, 
and that there is a good deal of justification for satisfaction 
with the results of our interventions there, fully allowing 
for all that must be confessed of injustice and detriment 
to large numbers of the natives. White intervention has 
generally Started by ta king in hand what native government 
in African commxmities had never succeeded in doing with 
any permanence ; maintaining peace and establishing a basis 
for social development. There have been extremely able 
and very powerful native rulers, some recklessly bloody, like 
Chaka, some pacifically statesmanlike, as was Moshesh, but 
their dynasties have generally been shortlived. It would 
hardly, however, be reasonable for any European] nation 
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seriously to claim for itself moral credit for any such good 
results, where they can be shown, as though the dMire to 
effect them had been the incentive of its colonisations. For 
although our pubhc opimon is hberal and philanthropic, 
and, if informed and aroused, as it was a hunted years ago 
m regard to the slave-trade and slavery, may be relied upon 
to condemn and restram oppression, and even to make sacri- 
fices for what it feels to be right, its cognizance of the 
operations of African exploitation or processes of develop- 
ment lags generally far in the rear of the practical activities 
of their operative promoters, and receives very incomplete 
information about them through the Press or the hbianes. 
“There is no money,” editors and publishers tell us, “in 
Niggers.” With rare and special exceptions, so pecuhai m 
their circumstances as to serve, when examined, merely as 
proofs of the general rule (as in the cases of the Protectorates 
estabhshed in Basutoland and Bechuanaland), no nation has 
ever colonised, annexed, or estabhshed a sphere of influence 
from motives of dismterested philanthropy towards a native 
people. Bechuanaland itself was first “protected” meielv 
in order to block Boer expansion 


St "protected” meiely 
That part of it which 


ms required for Bntisli Impend puiposes (namely, to keep 
the road to the North open for foiodes’ Cape to Caiio 
railway) was annexed to the Cape Colony, and has since been 
incorporated in the Union of South Africa, by no means in 
the interests or to the satisfaction of the native inhabitants, 
but much the rwerse, as the history of the Langbeig 
Rebelhon testifies. Only what lay on the west side of 
this corridor remined a “protected,” not incorporated, 
nanve terntoiy. In order to maintain an unsophisticated 
and unprejudiced habit of judgment in regard to Impeiial 
I® necessary always to bear in mind the his- 
torical truth that the motive of almost all such expansions 
interest, immediate or antiajMted, of 
’ treasure seekers, mvestors, or colonits, 
or to punish or restrain cattle-stealmg or attacks upon white 
S ^^loters. It should also be remembered 

” pui^oi, don. Ms been the 
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Standing all the benefits that European rule might pre- 
sumably have brought to the natives, so long as no white 
man’s economic interest backed the demand. Historically, 
the Partition of Africa was not engaged in in order to take 
up the White Man’s Burden or for any philanthropic or 
humanitarian motive, but in order to ensure that the 
productive resources and the consuming markets of the 
distributed territorities should be kept open to the several 
national Powers that appropriated them, or, in some cases, 
to guarantee from encroachment the boundaries of previous 
appropriations. The agreeable belief that Europe in the 
Partition of Africa “took up the White Man’s Burden” has 
produced a good deal of soporific illusion which has kept 
the British nation complacently unaware of much that has 
been done m its name which, if realised, would have pro- 
foundly disturbed it. 

I do not wish to lay stress on what has been objectionable 
in the results, but it is essential that these topics should 
be approached with an intelligence purged of cant. It is 
ignorant and perverse to denounce the Partition of Africa 
and the intercourse of the white with the black as unmixed 
evils for Africans ; it is unjust comprehensively to talk about 
European administrators and officials as merely parasites 
on the countries they govern, whether India or others; but 
we must set out with a dear recognition of the fact that 
when the European colonises or annexes tropical countries 
the force that actually sets him in motion is a desire for 
his own commercial or industrial profit or possibly to secure 
some position necessary for the defence of Imperial com- 
munications or other national advantage, and not a desire 
to benefit coloured people. When he really wants to go to 
Africa for the sake of the natives he becomes a missionary. 
There is no disparagement of the colonising European m 
recognising and bearing in mind this fundamental fact. He 
has, in my opinion, an incontestable human right to go and 
inoffenaivdy to seek his fortune in any part of the world he 
may choose without molestation. 

The European only begins to become obnoxious when he 
seeks to entrap, constram, or coerce uncivilised natives into 
subservience to his personal mterest under the pretext of 
doing them good. In hardly any country except England 
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and the United States, however, is it possible, or assumed 
to be necessary, that there should be any public profession 
of disinterested philanthropy in connection with Imperial 
expansion. Such a pretence was deliberately diffused in 
the United States to justify the Americo-Spanish War of 
1898, the annexation of I^rto Rico and the Philippine 
Idiands, and the commerdal incorporation of Cuba into the 
sphere of American exploitation. (I myself was at Washing- 
ton during the period of that enthusiasm, and remember 
its glowmg atmosphere.) Nicaragua and Central America 
generally are now expeiiendng the attentions of a kin- 
dred benevolence. Pl^nthropic motive is almost always 
advertised to the public of England whenever we have 
similar e^loits on foot. Our own electorate is, in fact, 
still so liberal minded and so humane in its disposition 
towards native^ African peoples and, in parts, still so tradi- 
tionally suspicious of the designs of exploiting capitalism, 
where natives of Africa are concerned, that in order to 
commend to it policies of Imperial expansion it has generally 
b^ deemed necessary to appeal to its benevolent interests 
^e establishment of our power over Uganda and the build- 
ing of the Uganda railway, for which there were substantial 
Imperial and commeraal motives, were urgently (and 
smcerely enough) appealed for as a means of killing the 
shve ^sde. The invasion of Rhodesia and the appropria- 
tion of all its land by the British South Africa Chartered 
Company, wbch were prompted by precisely similar 
impenahst ^d commercial motives, were engineered and 

SfiabeS “ suppressing the atrocities 

If, when we have come into conUct with backward races 
ihrou^ such fmrsuit of our interests, we so order our deal- 
ings that benefits, on the whole, accrue to them (which is 

he if « may actually 

be to Je native 8 mterest (as is often the case, and he fini 
It so) that the white man should employ him at wages, that 

I Com- 

th^ Oiartered Comp^ J and persisted in getting 
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IS no reason at all for claiming moral credit for ourselves for 
the colonisation. The native (bear this always well in mind) 
is not deceived in this matter. He may recognise and 
appreciate the immediate advantage of bemg reheved from 
molestation by martial tribes or slave raiders, and, if he is 
part of a conquered and overrun population, he may appre- 
ciate deliverance from esactmg overlords, but his memory 
of the r^ef will be short, and for the most part he remains, 
or quiddy becomes, m his relations with his new white 
governors, devoid of any hvely feeling of obhgation conferred, 
or reason for gratitude on these accounts towards their local 
representatives. He sees that what they do they do for 
their own purposes and not for his. Hence, often, arises 
that fundamental suspiciousness in his mind which ofiends 
us as uncharitable and ungracious. Hence, sometimes, 
what we denounce as his treacheries and his rebeUions. 
Moreover, no more than the farming or trading or mining 
colonists do the men who go to these colonies to take part 
m the Goveriunent go there, generally speaking, from 
philanthropy. They go, as a rule, primarily to earn 
salaries, anch though they may display the spirit of a devoted 
pubhc service, it must always be remembered that to the 
native they and their dependents are merely a set of rulers, 
making a hvmg out of his country and out of the taxes they 
make him pay, because they cannot make it at home, and 
interfermg with his affairs as a pretext for domg so, even if 
the taxation levied is not, as it often is, still more obviously 
imposed for the purpose of making him work for white 
employers. We must austerely disenchant the facts and 
dispel the glamour which our conviction as to bur own 
moral standards, our consciousness of our own altruistic 
purposes, and our desire to think the best of ourselves, may 
hang about them for us, before we can hope to form any 
accurate judgment of the aspect in which those facts appear 
to the African. 

In short, in any survey of questions of colonisation and 
conquest the moral or philosophical justiffcation follows 
after, and is quite secondary m importance to the facts 
of the will and mterest. These lead, — the white man’s 
purpose of makmg his living or his desire of mcreased wealth 
aetermine expansion. No colony can be made by a bene- 
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volent theory of Imperialism ; it can only be made by acts of 
Impenal policy, and these are in practice chiefly dictated by 
efficient practical interest and by the operations of people 
who want to colonise and are capable of maintaining them- 
selves as colonists. And it is between these parties — 
between Capitalist-Imperialism and its agents and the 
coloured populations of colonised countries — ^that the ques- 
tions this book has to deal with arise. The problems and 
details of annexationist pohcy, of conquest and invasion — ^the 
tTOics of native wars and reb^ons — are antecedent to those 
ofindustrial relations in the estabhshed colony, and, although 
rebellions have repeatedly arisen from crude methods of 
attempting economic exploitation, I do not desire to devote 
space to their criticism. It may be impossible to ignore 
them entirely, because, although in some communities 
the industrial relations between Capital and Labour have 
grown up mdependently of such conflicts, in others they 
have not. For example, such factors have nothing whatever 
to do with the relations between white capital and coloured 
labour in the United States, the West Indies, our West 
^rKan colomes and Nigeria, in Uganda, or theoretically 
in Kenya, but they have something to do with them stiU 
m the Cape Colony, more in Natal, a great deal in the 
Provinces of tlie Union of South Africa^ something 
m Rhodesia and Nyasaland, something for a quite different 
set of reasons in Tanganyika, and something, by a kind of 
induction or infection of Boer tradition, m Kenya. We 
are, in fact, witnessing as I write a remarkable manifestation 
of reactive influence by the attitude towards natives char- 
acteristic of the Northern PrnviTirr.R of the South African 

of the Cape Colony, 
;ely, but not with less 


Union upon the different traditioi 
subsidiarily of Natal, and more ren 
importance, m British East Africa. 
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CHAPTER II 


RACE 

What constitutes race? It is stiU possible, apparently-, for 
many people to think of “races” as though they had origin- 
ated generally in special creations, of the individuals that 
compose them as specially contoured characters entering 
life on earth in suitably appointed or chosen environment, 
and of some races as intended by their Creator to serve and 
some to dominate. But we are, I think, in Europe (though 
not yet in the United States of America), entitled to deal 
with the moulding causes of race from the point of view of 
evolutionary biology, to beheve, that is, that the physical 
and temperamental ^stinctions of races have been shaped 
and stereotyped by the conditions of their environment 
' during the course of their respective natural histories. I 
j take it that the distinctions (I do not say the human iden- 
j titles) exhibited by races can be to a very great extent 
I vahdly explained on Darwinian principles of selection, and 
that whatever may be deemed essentially human (or 
essentially divine, if you wuH) in man, it is certainly not 
his distinctions in the category of race. There are endow- 
ments common to all races, in greater or less degree, about 
which great controversy has indecisively raged, as to how 
they could have been produced by natural selection; the 
musical sense, for example (in regard to which Darwin’s own 
hypothetical biological explanation was extremely absurd) ; 
j and still more remarkably and puzzlingly, we find in distinct 
‘ races, remote in time and place, exhibitions of very special- 
ised and elaborate human faculty and achievement in Art, 
j Science, Philosophy, and Rehgion, for the emergence of 
[ wliich it appears quite impossible to assign any plausible 
explanation in parallel biological causes arismg out of 
identity in physical environment. 
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But special differentiating characteristics of races may 
confidently be said to be, in great measure at any rate, 
reactions of the physical environment of a stock *^““2 
its wiU-to-hve continuously and progressively undei special 
controllmg, but not overpowering, conditions, httle akered 
throimh long periods of tune. We may even go so far as 
to say that the speaal race characteristics which su^ pro- 
tractk process will evolve, although they may be, for the 
race concerned, a necessary condiuon of its best-adapted 
m its environment, are probably, at any rate 
are often, litmutions, excrescences, or shortcommgs ot 
humamty. It is possible to hold this judgment, both as 
to the savage and the civihsed, without implying the dog- 
matic assertion of any essential or final huinan type. 

Moreover, as a further prehmmary caution, one sahent, 
ubiouitous reahty must also be borne m mmdt the infinite, 
me^ustible distinctness of personahty between indi- 
viduals, so much a fundamental fact of life that one almost 
would say that the assimilatmg race characteristics are 
merely incrustations conceahng this sparkhng variety. It 
IS common enough, indeed, for hasty observers, whose 
faculties of perception and sympathy are baffled by their 
racial limitations, to teU us tnat the people of some foreign 
tnbe or nation are all precisely ahke, both m face and 
character: mteihgent and sympathetic msight, however, 
wiH always disclose, under every human complexion and 
civihsation, the same independent definition of each indi- 
vidual that every one imputes unhesitatmgly to the persons 
of his own intimate cucle. Not even “two peas” are 
really alike; and no closely observant gardener wotild use 
the vulgar adage. Yet, again, notwithstandmg all this 
vanety amongst mdmduals — far wider than the variety 
among races — we meet, so far as race does not preclude 


us from seemg it, in every human bemg an ultimate, un- 
mistakable hkmess to every other, transcendmg Family, 
Race, and Nation alike, y^ m no wise overbearing, oi 
transcending, or neutrahsmg his own mdmduahty, but 
rather estabhshmg and completing it, and at the same time 
knittmg it up with our own. 

What circumstances produce a distinct race, the race 
that the Greek poets spoke of as “autochthonous” — sprung 
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from the soil? Apparentl7, first and chiefly the Earth — 
long settlement in the same country and climate. These 
influences having done their work, a racial t^e will obsti- 
nately persist in even a race become- nomacbc and cosmo- 
politan, as the Jews and the Gipsies. The strain remains 
recognisable even though it may be modified by a new 
domicile and by intermarriage. The Jews of different 
countries are not difficult to discriminate at sight to an 
accustomed observer. The ancient race-theory — ^the myth 
of earth-parentage — appears to be a true account of the 
greater part of the matter. Whatever may be the cause 
or creative force of humanity, the distinguishing and 
mouldmg force of race appears' as local environment. It 
is necessary, perh^s, to emphasise this, because, to a 
mongrel town-dweUmg poputtion it tends to present 
itself as merely a poetical figure of speech. Towns do 
not produce physici races, they obhterate them. Towns, 
doubtless, produce social types, as London the cockney, but 
that is a mfferent thing. Such types vary rapidly. The 
town-dweller who has not himself undergone the moulding 
and nourishmg power of Earth in natural surroundings is 
likely and prone to suppose that the dty may do what the 
country does, which is not the case. The evolution of 
the Boer people, one of well-marked physical and mental 
characteristics, notwithstanding that it is of mixed immi- 
grant origin, Dutch, French, and in some degree British, 
is an instance of the development of something vefy like 
race, within modern record, by the conditions of the South 
African veldt, a witness of the race-makmg power of the 
Earth still at work in her uncocknified regions. 

When a race has established and maintained itself for 
generations in a consistent environment — a primitive race 
not reaching as yet a very high degree of dvihsation — ^and 
has staved off the disadvantageous effects of excess of 
population by means of birth control, infanticide, organised 
emi^ation, or moderate chrome war with its neighbours, 
it will have fitted all its bodily adaptation and the processes 
of Its daily life so intimately and so fully mto the mould 
of its natural surroundings that it will not be conscious of 
itself as other than a part of nature. Such a race, in the 
vigour of its maturity, is a full cup; its form is saturated 

3 
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to the sHn with the energy that has forced it into the 
natural mould of its life; it is sensitive at the surface, 
reactmg immediately according to its own native impulse, 
not cntical of its motives and instincts, not hesitant between 
feeling and action, thought and word, not sceptical where 
It beheves. It is very fmly aware of the things of its own 
world; it is not aware of, and does not imagine, things 
outside of It. The invisible, for that race, abuts entirely 
upon, and is concerned only with, its own visible world. 
The habitual rehgiosity of the pagan resultmg from this 
condition is ummagmable, urunteffigible, to the faculties 
of the European normal mvader, who at best is conscious 
in himself of a duahty, a “war m his members,” and for 
whom, in general, rehgion is m great part an auxdiary and 
detachable equipment for certain purposes, a matter of 
clergy and Sundays, perhaps of “siQvation,” but certainly 
not of “ busmess.” The only forces the primitive race 
inows are those that mould, impel, and attack it; its 
spiritual world is the commumty of its own ancestors: its^ 
gods and devils are all concerned with itself; and thus it 
comes about that each natural race, when it comes to 
persoiufy the mvisible, no matter whether its god-ery be 
smgular or plural, its devils one or legion, beheves and feels 
and knows itself to be a “chosen people.” I say “knows 
Itself, because its knowledge, like the rest of its life, will 
have followed the mould of its biological evolution, and be- 
cause It will have developed only such associations of theory 
and understandmg as its environment has permitted. And 
accordingly when, confronted with other tnbal god-eries, it 
raters upon theological criticism, it lays down unhesitat- 
suffiaent self-respect) that aU those gods 
Mnrlm ’ Lord that made the heavens. 

♦V precisely similar causes, develop 

a^d iS 4 of-Creation. free Man^ 

barians C Other nations are outer bar- 

slaver wS^-b designed to be 

S W “ever be. 

uiouh^ ^ expressed doctrine of patriotic 

We Ss3 a peoples, when they 

Aristotlp roiiM ®e^~eonscious cntical stage. Even 

Aristotle could not transcend this universal illusion. In 
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this country, even among our confusedly blended people 
(easily distmguishable to the eye of a fidd anthropologist 
into at least a dozen long-domiciled, distinct racial types) 

It had come, not many years ago, to be so unquestioningly 
and universally held, that Mr Blipling’s “Recessional,” which 
expressed some post-jubilee qualms in regard to it, was 
hailed by our popular critics as an achievement of super- 
human inspiration, almost blasphemous in the audacity of 
its humility. 

Because of their evolution m different environments and 
their differences in physical adaptation and social heritage, 
all races are likely to differ one from another in their 
capacities, their knowledge, and their powers; and each 
race, so far as it works by the hght of its own formulated 
conscious knowledge and critical and logical habits, is 
constitutionally unprepared for understanding or even 
imagining the existence of much that enters into the life 
of each of all other races and that may be either the most 
sacred or the most commonplace thmg in that life. Further, 
it is noticeable that more than one of the races of which 
we habitually speak as inferior, and which appear to be 
effete or decaying, are far in advance of the average Anglo- 
Saxon who is deemed to be our own type and standard, 
not only m some of the most desirable and attractive human 
qualities, but in artistic, poetical, and other of the higher 
spiritual forms of genius or faculty. When, therefore, 
individuals of different races are confronted, each of them is 
largely deficient m mental equipment for even apprehending 
the existence, far more so for understandmg the significance 
of much that is vividly alive and permanently important 
in the consciousness of the alien. The one cannot recog- - 
nise that the other is a full cup; he shapes for himself 
a ridiculous patchwork caricature of a few conspicuous 
characteristics as a hypothesis of the foreign creature’s 
nature, and fills out the figure with the attributes of the 
children, the imbeciles, and the criminals of his own nation- 
ality. I could not refer to a better corrective of this style 
of illusion in relation to savage races than the late Miss 
Mary Kingsley’s books on West Africa, in which, with a 
fine, direct sj^pathy, the insight of the straightforward 
woman of genius, she analysed and appreciated the psy- 
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chology of the native tribes of the “ Coast” ; quite seriously 
talHng them as rational human beings to be weighed in the 
same scales as the white races. 

The criticism, therefore, which one race may pass on 
another will almost always be impertinent and provincial. 
Complete apprehension of the racial point of view, complete 
recogmtion of what it really is that the alien means by his 
formulas, is hardly to be attamed. In many cases a meaning 
common to both races is disguised by different modes of 
expression; in many the two need considerable education 
brfore they can even be capable of meaning quite the same 
thing. A clear understanding is essential between those 
who are to be fused mto one organic community. What 
avenues have we towards mterraaal understanding? 

We encounter, in the United States, in South Africa, 
in India, and elsewhere, a conviction on the part of the 
maiority of the raaaUy white inhabitants that the white 
and the coloured can blend no more than oil and water. 
Whatever be the explanations of race prejudice, and what- 
ever our judgment of its significance, its existence must 
be recognised as a fact of very influential importance 
in ^regard to ^ mixed societies. On the other hand, it is 
evident that in countries with a vigorous black population 
no stable mixed community can grow up so long as colour 
prqudice, distinction of pnvileges between white and black, 
and race antagonism maintam their supremacy. Such re- 
mions between white and coloured m a white-governed 
State are onfy compatible vnth the institution of slavery 
or with modified analogous forms of domination. Whether 
the white man likes it or not, the fact must be faced that, 
under the capitahst system of industry, which deals vrith 
independent wage-earner, and in a 
which he ^s the stimulus of the white man’s 
ideals of echication, the coloured man must advance, and 

7° ^ aot accept the negrophobist 

riemitf * Especially, will this be the fas? if the 

coloiir/»d Chnstian region are communicated to the 
£ni evrt%r^ Testament placed m their 

not otherwise educated; as the 
leudahsm of Europe discovered when the same revolutionary 
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matter got into the heads and hands of its peasantries. 
The condition of the society in which this process is taking 
place grows increasingly unstable, unless race prejudice and 
race dMcritnination are modified. 

In the history of the world assimilation has in fact come 
about to a vast extent by interbreeding and mixture of 
races. And though the idea of this method may be scouted 
as out of the range of practical consideration or influence 
in connection with modern colour problems, and though 
I should admit that it may tend to decrease in importance 
as compared with direct mental conjunctions, yet I consider 
that the habit of opinion and sentiment at present in the 
ascendant unduly undervalues its real importance, and I 
propose to mention some reasons for judging that where it 
takes place it is advantageous. We should at least give 
full credit to its possibilities before passing to consider 
other methods of fusion. 

The question of the relations between white and coloured 
races is obscured by a mass of prejudice, ignorance, and 
lack of perception, proportional to the isolating differences 
in their evolved constitutions. These barriers are not dif- 
ferent in kmd or m strength from those whici once separated 
neighbouring European tribes. What has happened as be- 
tween these we can trace and recognise, and this recognition 
will help us to approach the contemporary problem. 

What happens when two persons of different race inter- 
mariy? Each race, we have argued, has produced its own 
speci^ed body, adapted to a limited exercise of human 
capacities. In neither case, one may say in no possible 
case, is the average race-body (includmg the brain and 
ne^ous system) anything approaching to a competent 
vehicle of all the quahties and powers that we imply by 
humanity. Of course, we have had very splendid and 
comprehensive human types among those races of whose 
activities and productions records remain, and I 
there can be no doubt that there have been others equally 
capaWe, of which there is only fragmentary and inferential 
record; but none that we can judge of come near to satisfy- 
mg us as being completely and immediately capable of all 
the himan apprehensions and activities known to us. I do 
not wish to overweight this idea of the limitation or special- 
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isation of lacial faculty, which not only can be enlarged, 
more or less, by educational influences, but is st^eringly 
transcended by men of what we call “genius.” The truly 
great men of all races are impressively near akin. Each 
race, too, on the premises thus suggested, is likely to exhibit 
habitually a good deal of human faculty that is absent in 
others. So far, then, as there survives in a mixed race the 
racial body of each of its parents, so far it is a superior 
human bemg, or rather, I would say, potentially a more 
competent vehicle of humamty. I say this with reservation, 
because there are certam seta-off to the recognised advantages 
of hybridisation which must be taken mto account and to 
whidi I shall return later. To people who suffer from the 
complex of a horror of “colour,” which is a speciahsed and 
localised form of race prejudice, and not more umversal, 
stronger, or more '‘natural” than are similar prejudices 
between persons distinguished by other accidents, I would 
here observe that 1 am thinldng not only of mulattoes or 
crosses between white and “coloured” races, but equally 
of the iuterbreedmgs that have produced the most pro- 
gressive of “white” nations, mcludmg our ovm, and of 
blends of coloured races. 


The human body, we gather (at this stage of microscope 
iMnufacture), originates from a selective combination out 
of sets of cells. Each set, theoretically (so I read), can 
build up a whole new body by itseE (This is called 
parthenogenesis.) In practice it habitually combines for 
e work with anothw set, supplied by a parent of opposite 
sex. Unl«s the quahties or potentiahties resident in both 
T identical, or unless the differing 

^ahties are ehmiMted m the shuffle, which according to 
toe experiments is by no means what happens, though some 
dpmmant and some he recessively latent until 
^r^that“eS®f combiMtion it would appear that the 
^ employs itself m the making of life (which is 
mdendy omniscient but apparently hmited in eSve 
a by hyLdisaUonTt ^ 

Howfaritwi^h^f^® purposes. 

respeSs aTl^ andhowfar, as it often £ m some 

KSnoWvS^ conditions 

or Which nobody knows anything safe to assert dogmaticaUy. 
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But in the course of a number of generations of interbreeding 
of hybrids of two original strains there comes to be estab- 
lished something like a real new race, combining in a stable 
am al g a m a particular selection of the qualities of both. This 
stab^sation of new varieties has long been a practical art in 
plant and animal breeding. The observations and general- 
isations founded on the studies of Mendel have added a good 
deal to the practical science of these operations. 

The development of the physical constitution follows 
the guidance provided in the inheritance of the body- 
buil£ng chromosomes, and it cannot be doubted that the 
capacity of exhibiting and exercismg mental quahties follows 
like conditions. 

But the most arrestmg fact that appears to be emerging 
from recent studies of evolutionary anatomy is that the 
brains of the higher species appear to have developed in 
advance and, it is tempting to say, in anticipation of the 
necessary, common, or even possible exercise by the mass 
of the species of the faculties thus provided for.^ 

The distinction between the different sets of cells often 
persists for many generations, notwithstanding the modify- 
mg mfluence of environment, which presumably tends to 
overcome the immigrant type, or both types if the home of 
the hybrid race is different from that of either parent. And 
at first, in many cases, the hybrid will really be obviously and 
conspicuously two kinds of man. When cells of Race A 
and cells of Race B have done their parts side by side they 
win be conscious of and internally criticise one another, 
each claiming to do the job in his own way. This very 
often spoils lie hybrid’s digestion. Quite often, of course, 
the joint work is more efficient. And sometimes, when the 
A cell has done work unfamihar to the B cell or the B to the A, 
the one may have been unable to mamtain any balance with 
the other, and wdl probably be quite unable to control its 
proceedings when its primitive instincts are strongly aroused. 

Indeed it would appear, not only that certain quahties 
of cells are chronically recessive and others dominant, but 
that in occasional crises the whole vitahty, power, and 
consciousness may transfer itself to one side of the combina- 
tion, as occurs m cases of multiple personahty under hypnotic 
^ See Note A at the end of this book. 
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iuEueace. And this tiansference is by no means always to 
the side of the race reputed inferior. If the mulatto may 
“go Fantee,” he may also, at times, entirely transcend his 
more barbarous instmcts and consdousness. 

Such cases, however, are rare: for the most part there 
appears to be a mingling of character with a good deal of 
double consdousness, so that to a fortunately constituted 
hybrid his ancestors are a perpetual feast; he knows them 
from inside, and he sees them from outside simultaneously. 
I do not go so far as to say that a man to be a good critic 
must be a hybrid, but 1 think it would be found to 
be pretty generally true. Foreigners constantly make the 
mistake of thinking that Englishmen and Scotsmen are 
hypocrites. Only one who is both an Engli s hm an and 
an ahen — whether British, Irish, Welsh, Cornish, French, 
Spaniard, German, or Jew on his alien side — can really 
appreciate and enjoy to the full the nch feast of contem- 
porary Enghsh psychology. Its most humorous, because 
most sympathetic, satirists are Enghshmen of mixed race. 
And the same, of course, may be said of all the literature 
of satire in any society. 

A further characteristic in the hybrid as distinguished 
the man of pure race may appropriately be noted. 
WhCTeas me pure race in its prime knows one Man only, 
Itself, and one God, its own Will, which has created it in 
Its 0 ^ image, the hybrid is mcapable of this exclusive 
racial pnde, and inevitably becomes aware that there is 
something, the somethmg that we caU the Human, which is 
greatCT than the one race or the other, and something in the 

nr f “ stronger than national God 

OT Will. What were, for each speciahsed race, final forms of 
^th, become, when competing in the field of our human 
^®*™«ive, and each recogmsabfy 

the para^untcy of either of hp confronted racial dogmas. 

racial G^ia occurs to a race whose 

r conoueld r!? L where 
^ I Jews and several other 

an^settleTh^ts'^T’ tte usual domiciliary 

and settled habits of permanent races, has not spiritual- 
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ised and mobilised its God and moved conquering among 
its nominal conquerors, we have seen either a practically 
atheistic philosopW adopted, of renunciation of the Will, 
or a second new C^d set up, as among the mixed broken 
peoples of the Roman Empire — the God of the human and 
the conquered, who knows himself something more than 
his conqueror. Even Imperial Rome, which went further 
in its deification of its own will than any great people on 
earth,' by making its Commander-in-Chief, its Caesar, its 
national God, was captured by the reaction of the culture 
of the nations whom it overran. The fiood of Oriental 
mystiasm drowned the old tribal feticlusm of Rome, and thus 
prepared the way for much of what grew into Christianity. 

But It IS not only cultured and civilised races that may 
know themselves in some respects greater than the beef- 
witted race that conquers them. I pass from the case of 
hybridised peoples and deal with that of the survivors of 
an ancient conquered race. If they avoid physical de- 
generation (as, retaimng their old habitat, there is no pre- 
sumption that they wdl not) they do remain to a great 
extent invincible. So long as they remain a race, their 
God, their Will, their pride of place as the chosen people 
survives; and they see often that the conqueror is only a 
heavjr-fisted brute, to whom they know themselves to be 
superior, not, indeed, m all effectual qualities, but in many 
of those which mankind most values and which are most 
distmctively human. We need not speak yet of the African, 
or even of the Hindu. Irishmen, doubtless, recognise that 
the English have great quahties, and yet it has not been 
possible for the Irish to accept English rule. All other 
nations of the world do Irishmen the justice of perceiving 
that they have an endowment of quahties the ^jsence of 
which in the typical Enghshman has rendered him somewhat 
imperfectly loved, and when not feared, disliked, as lacking 
in essential humanities. Now not only the Irish under the 
Enghsh, but every conquered race that remains unmixed, 
retams in itself this seed of mvincibihty, this treasure that 
It has and its conqueror has not, which makes it the superior 
of its conqueror, so long as he treats it not as human but 
as ahen and inferior. Every race (not hybridised), however 
much It may respect its conqueror for respectable human 
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qualities, also despises liim for his shortage in others, just as 
woman, treated Biewise by man, has despised him to the 
full as much as he in his daim to the lordship of creation 
has disparaged her. 

In fact, the lack of mutual understanding that arises 
from race is strikingly analogous to that which arises from 
difference of sex, both m its origins and in its manifestations. 
The origm is bound up with differences of bodily adaptation 
and function. How common it is for each sex, in moments 
of irritation, to charge the other with perfidy and lack of 
straightforwardness. How universal is this same accusation 
between different races. But the fact is that the truth is 


really different for different races and for the two sexes. 
They hve to some extent in different worlds. A conquered 
race that speaks two languages wiU tell the truth in its own 
language, and will he in that of its conquerors — very often 
from an honest desire to tell what it supposes to be the 
conqueror’s truth, namely, what he desires, which is what, 
in fact, is real for him through expressing his will. This 
phenomenon is widely famihar from the Groves of Blarney 
to the haunts of the Heathen Chinee. 

Sir Har^ Johnston m his little book. The Backward 
Races, and Dr Norman Leys m Kenya, explain very lucidly 
the pnnapal reasons m their environment why few African 
peoples have yet succeeded in developing civilisations. Isola- 
taon horn the great streams of civilisation which have diffused 
true human cidture from the homes of its early development 
paramount among these causes: but the 
M disease, the vagaries of African rain- 

aStJSl eW. and, more than 

thS^fn^!r,’ slave-takmg promoted durmg 

arvumenf« that disposes of all the 

arguments in the world that he is incapable of progress. 
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right on our side; while those who oppose us can 
defend themselves by nothing in the moral law, nor 
even W anything m the enlightened thought of the age. 

“Tne main difficulty of the race question does not 
he so much in the actual condition of the blacks as it 
does in the mental attitude of the whites : and a mental 
attitude, especially one not based on truth, can be 
changed more easily than actual conditions . . . the 
difficulty of the problem is not so much due to the facts 
presented as to the hypothesis assumed for its solution. 

“When the white race assumes as a hypothesis that 
it is the main object of creation and tiiat all tffings 
else are merely subsidiary to its well-being, sophisms, 
subterfuge, perversion of conscience, arrogance, in- 
justice, oppression, cruelty, sacrifice of human blood 
are all required to maintain die position, and its deahngs 
with other races become indeed a problem, a problem 
which, if based on a hypothesis of common humanity 
could be solved by the simple rules of justice.” — J. W. 
■Johnson in Autobiography of an e«~Coloured Man. 

“We are ranged on the side of civilisation. Our 
interests are intertwined with civilised interests. We 
would not like to go back naked to the kraals and live 
a barbarous life. We have renounced that life once 
and for all. If to-day there were a war between bar- 
barism and civilisation we would be on the side of 
civilisation. The Europeans regard us as a solid block 
of undifferentiated barbarism and the Europeans as a 
solid block of innate capacity to govern; whereas the 
division is not on these lines. The division is between 
civilisation and ignorance, which may be found in both 
blocks. There are many Europeans not capable of 
governing, just as there may be a few black men who 
are so far removed from their native conditions that 
they would not make a mess of civilised interests. 
The fact is, we are growing and developing under 
civilisation, and we shall be more and more a power on 
the side of civihsation.” — ^Dr J. J. T. Jabavu, Professor 
of Bantu Languages m the South African Native 
University, Fort Hare. 



CHAPTER in 


THE INDTJSTRIAL FACTOR IN RACE PREJtTDICE 

It is an unliappy but undeniable fact of experience, and it 
is the basis of democratic conviction and method in politics 
and industry, that if circumstances give one average man 
uncontrolled command over the services of another for his 
own personal purposes, he will m most cases abuse it to 
the latter’s disadvantage. The presumption that a white 
man will do this if he is given command of black men to 
work for him is not disposed of by protesting t^t oui 
countrymen in the colonies are as humane as ourselves in 
this country For the most part, indeed, it is positively 
not ihe fact that the men who find occupation in the 
colonies as emplojrers or overseers of native labour are as 
confflderate in their disposition, or as circumspect in their 
methods of disapline, as the average of British employers 
m this county: it would be illusory to pretend that they 
are so; and they certainly do not as a class claim any such 
qualification, rather shunmng the imputation of stay-at- 

^ Rhodes phrased It, “unctuous 
Kctimde. And m the population of a new exploiting 
gtlement such diamon<k_of the rougher type predoWnate! 
Twi a ^ocratic white community— for example, the 

towards organised white labour, determined only by 
economic motives, is frankly ruthless Nothme is gained 

S contrary, the danger 

This at best mtemrf^ wh^e there is racial distinction. 
emplWee’s feelmff^ understanding of the 

but! where^ths disa^i®®w f sympathy: 

doctritip nf ^a^cage is aggravated by a positive 

doctnne of racial mcompatibiHty%nd inferiority, race 
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prejudice reinforces the tendenc7 to take advantage of the 
subordinate class in exploitation. The equitable claims that 
are recognised in the fellow wlute man are not recognised 
or are expressly denied to exist in the black. That this 
doctrine is prevalent, if not absolutely predominant, in the 
mdustrial communities that are sprmgmg up on a basis 
of coloured labour, no well-informed observer will for a, 
moment deny. 

It is preached unhesitatingly as an axiom of public 
poli(w in America and in South Africa that the safet;^ of 
the State depends upon the maintenance of this doctrine. 
The distinction in sensibility, in physical needs, in industrial 
standard between African native races and the white was 
spoken of by such an authority as Lord Milner as a provi- 
dential dispensation. I do not suggest that Lord Milner 
was one of those who regard such distinctions as permanent ; 
he took active steps to provide higher education for Africans; 
but the authoritative promulgation of such a doctrine reacts 
upon idle temper and attitude of the employer in mdustry 
and upon his conceptions of suitable methods for dealing 
with coloured workmen. That the doctrine is itself rather 
a product of the industrial relation than a cause of its 
deficiency m humamty and intelligence is evident from a 
consideration of the enormous degree to which it has gained 
ground during the recent extension of capitalist mdustrial 
ent^rise in territories with coloured proletariats. 

Ine reactions in the United States of the Great War 
in creating an increased demand in the Middle States for 
coloured factory labour to take the place of white workers 
enlisted have considerably, but oiJy temporarily, modified 
the mcrease of colour prejudice which was manifesting 
itsdf before the War in the Southern States. This increase 
was due to the development of capitalist manufacturing 
mdustry m the South. Industrial antagonism was being 
stimulated by the competition between white and black 
labour. White labour was calling in racial prejudice to its 
aid, as it had been called in in politics ; and the white men’s 
Unions were determined to exclude that labour from the 
factories where they worked. The interlude of the War, 
which rendered it necessary for employers to fill up their 
labour vacancies by employmg negroes even at the white 
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man’s standard of wages, abated this exclusiveness for a 
time, and negroes or negro Unions were admitted to the 
white man’s industrial organisations on a footing of equal 
conditions. But when self-mterest impels one race of men 
to do injustice to another they will find a moral or religious 
excuse for it. I have already referred to how this affects 
colour prejudice m America. In South Africa the coinci- 
dence 18 more ostentatious. The phenomena of the Congo 
Free State, where the native was denied any kind of human 
right, were purely and directly the expression of exploiting 
greed. 

The closest and most intimate contacts between white 
men and Africans in Africa have been that of missionaries, 
who settled among them, devoting themselves to their 
education. They took with them, and rmder the practical 
and personal mter course have seen no ground for abandonmg, 
the conviction of fundamental humanity of the races, ex- 
pressed in the rehgious formula of sonship of a rnmmnn 
Father. But when it becomes possible for white men to 
get into mdustrial relations with the same native the white 
mans soaal theory suffers a change, the secular creed 
asserts itself, and the spiritual doctrme, in the faith of which 
^ttel slavery ms abohshed, becomes a laughing-stock. 
The sentiment that the black man is only fit for slavery 
frequently now; it has become common 
whin our own memory. It is notable that in a country 

been httle invasion 
of cMital seeking labour for direct employment (notvnth- 
standing Ae late Lord Leverhulme’s bLeTOleat prSS 
A ourselves on following the ofi BrSsh 
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them upon their general qualities, and has no niore prejuthce 
either against them or in their favour than he has un der 
the mfluence of the snobbishness created by our property 
system at home with regard to the qualities of the “wortog 
ma n,” His most common type has been the Evang^elical 
missionary, but he is common enough in those of our own 
classes which are not influenced by any distorting interest 
towards putting material pressure upon the native, or keep- 
mg him, as the phrase is, in his place. 

-The “negrophihst” missionary does not consider that 
the black man has nothing to learn from the white; he 
considers that he has an imme n se deal to learn, and that 
much of his nature is still exceedingly^ brutish in depart- 
ments of character in which civilisation has in greater 
measure, though very far from completely, humanised and 
refined the white. But he cannot accept the superficial 
deductions which race prejudice makes from these differ- 
ences. All over the world, where white men mix with 
coloured, very many will be found filled with acute race 
prejudice. It is rampant among Enghsh people in Indi^ 
But in the same collocations many people will also be found 
who discern and feel that the race distinctions are super- 
ficial, and, so far as being absolute and insuperable, are 
really, compared with the dominant facts, unimportant. 
These men have enjoyed personal friendships^with persons 
of the ahen race, and they know that such friendship is of 
precisely the same quality as is their friendship for men and 
women of their own race or for men and women of F ranee, 
Germany, or any other nation that may from time to time 
have been patriotically regarded as “ahen” and as the 
natural foe of their country. But this appreciation ^of 
equahty is attained in a region of human rdations quite 
distinct from the sphere of economic self-interest ; and the 
man who comes in contact with other races imder the 
stimulus of economic motive or purpose is not favourably 
placed to discover it. Quite the reverse. In the simplest 
form of such confrontation he may, if he enter the aliens’ 
country, have to fight for his life before he can even think 
of peaceably producing his own living, much more of getting 
the alipp in helping to do it. In South Africa the Boer 
migrations into unoccupied territories where they had every 
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nght to settle had actually m some instances to compete 
with a simultaneous counter-immigration of military Bantu 
tnbes. The resulting conflicts and mutual cattle-stealing 
activities permanently affected the whole soaal theory and 
interracial balance of the Northern territories of the South 
African Union. We must recognise that the contacts of 
human races seeking subsistence have always for the most 
mrt begun with war, and that if Britons are hostile to any 
European nation to-day it is chiefly through economic 
jealousy. And even of those who assert the inferiority of 
the alien many admit an essential human equality; only 
they allege the necessity of making the alien behave himself 
by processes that involve the practical denial of it. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE THREE PERIODS OF COLONIAI. POLICY 

My survey of the relations between White Capital and 
Coloured Labour will be in danger of seeming confused, 
because both doctrine and practice in regard to those 
relations are in the world of to-day a mixed inheritance 
from historically successive stratifications of different state 
policies and popular feelings about them, the effects and 
traditions of which survive and overlap. General state- 
ments will be open to criticism and inconclusive, because 
ilthough, broadly speaking, European peoples and especially 
British enterprise have for the most part habitually con- 
fronted African peoples in the relation of employer and 
employed, this is not comprehensively and exclusivdy true, 
and has been truer at some periods than at others. The 
temper of mind vaguely called humanitarianism, which 
comcides large^ vnth the democratic creed and the ftmda- 
mental principles of Christianity, has always been adverse, 
and at some periods vehemently and effectually adverse to 
the temper which hes at the root of colour prejudice and 
the disposition to think of the African as a predestined 
labourer and to sanction his being treated accordingly. 

There have been three prinapal types of European 
economic relations with countries inhabited by coloured 
races, of which the most important in the scope of this 
book is Africa. 

First: that of trading intercourse, with the local settle- 
ments associated with it. The evolution of this type of 
trading and settlement, and of the extension of Imperial 
dominion which has accompamed it, has been most remark- 
able in India, with which, for reasons I have explained, I 
do not deal m these pages. In Africa I leave out of con- 
sideration those parts of the continent which he in the 
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Mediterranean area, from Morocco to Abyssinia. The 
trading settlements in the rest of Africa became important 
chiefly for the purpose of trade in slaves — ^that is to say, for 
the eiroress purpose of a labour supply to the operations of 
capital. Wnite Capital and Coloured Labour, accordmgly, 
here found their first notable direct confrontation. 

Secondly: the colomal type of intercourse, which in 
European empires generally began m the form of plantations 
employing slaves of Afirican or other coloured races. This 
(almough white convicts were also assigned to planters as 
servants under sentence of British and European courts) 
stereo^ed the confrontation of white and black as one 
of capital and labour. This confrontation, which endured 
for thr ee centuries, has most deqily influenced European 
habits of mmd in rdation to Africans. Different races have 
hved together in Europe and in Great Britain, and members 
of one race have subdued pnor inhabitants of another: 
servitude in various degrees has been imposed upon the 
latter, and in the process of history has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. No other two races or combmed com- 
mumties of races, however, have been so long and so 
exclusively confronted m the relation of master and slave, 
employer and employee. This was not due to any pecuharity 
of native or black races: it was due to the fact that the 
white races were the stronger and better armed, and sought 
no mtercourse vdth the black except for the purpose of 
enskrag those they could capture or buy, and that these 
racials so captured wctc kept, bred, and recruited exclusively 
SaL employed ckss It is no wonder that so 

^ r skve-owning nations are still 

j fantastic ideas about “niggers” and, in 

^bits in talkmg about 
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our habits of mind with regard to them. It infltiences them 
both positively and by accepted tradition. The revolt 
ag ains t and the repudiation of the doctrine that the negro 
was created for slavery was indeed emphatic and vigorous 
enough to proscribe the slave-trade and to abolish the 
status of slavery in those European-ruled colonies in which 
Europeans had planted it, but the peiversion of human 
attitude which it created still widely persists. So also, 
happily, does its detestation and condemnation by 
Christianised Europeans and all the hberal and democratic 
temper of Europe. Moreover, even during the slavery 

E eriod the only other important form of confrontation 
etween Europeans and Africans was in the field of mis- 
sions, and this confrontation has by the vital force and 
truth of its resolute attitude continuously maintained a 
protest against the attitude fostered by the economic 
relation. So that, although in secular matters and public 
policy the relation of white men to coloured has been 
peculiarly that of capital and labour, it would be untrue to 
say generally, of probably even any country where white 
men and black men mix, that the attitude of the white 
to the black is exclusively that of superior and inferior, 
iiveryu^g that I say in dealing with economic relations 
and th^ reactions is subject to this allowance for the spirit 
of relations not economic. 


Moreover, the second type of contact, that of true 
colomsation, has developed locally on different lines. In 
^icathe early settlers at the Cape, which was the starting- 
point of tme white colomsation, had slaves imported to 
work for them, and not bemg competed with for land by 
tne Hottentot natives were not faced with any exacting 
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during the development of those contacts there have 
successively prevailed three distinct phases of European 
colonial policy. 

First, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for the 
development in newly discovered countries of the production 
of things desired by European communities, the foundations 
of an exploiting Imperiahsm were deliberately laid on a basis 
of financial capitalisation. Joint-stock enterprise was in 
fact developed more early in this sphere than it was in that 
of home manufacture and industry. Excluding small 
emigrations, such as that of the Pilgrim Fathers or Hugue- 
nots, refugees from domestic oppression seeking to build 
for themsdves new homes by their own industry, Eurmean 
colonisation of Amenca, the Antilles, West Africa, the Cape, 
India, and the Malay Archipelago was initiated by the 
establishment of chartered or licensed companies m England, 
France, Holland, and Portugal. In the Antilles and in 
Amenca, exactly as in our generation in Africa, the land was 
granted out by European Governments in large estates or 
concessions, and by the concessionaries to lessees, agents, 
“factors,” and plantmg colonists. Associated companies 
orgaiused and conducted the slave-trade West African 
tradmg-posts furnished the slave-market. Merchandise 
was exchanged for slaves with the native tribes, the slaves 
were marketed to the planters estabhshed upon die assigned 
colonial lands, and their produce shipped back home to the 
merchants financed by the home investor. This exploita- 
tion on behalf of Capital and the Home Country was the 
essential form of European Imperial enterprise. 

Under the mfluences associated with the French 
Revolution and in England with those of Free Church hberal- 
ism, the peoples of Europe repudiated this economy. They 
stopped the slave-trade and progressively freed the slaves. 
Uunng the same epoch the estabhshed colonists repudiated 
the imperiahsm of the Home Countries. There followed 
the second period of colonial policy, that of Liberal Coloni- 
alism, characterised by gready increased emigration of 
Emopean workers fleeing from the oppressions of the 
industrial ^revolution at home. Thus were founded the 
free societies of our present white dominions, whilst during 
the following half-century Britain especially, being most 
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-active in suppressing the slave-trade and earnestl}^ liber- 
tarian in temper, acquired a special repute as the friend of 
African peoples. It became an axiom that wherever the 
British nag flew, there liberty, equality, and justice were 
guaranteed to all races and all colours. For two generations 
the policy of the British Colomal Office was resolutely and 
aggressively liberal, estabhshmg these principles even in the 
Cape Colony m the face of the sullen obstruction of the 
mheritance of the slave regime. In all British colonies the 
expropriation and even the alienation of native land was 
forbidden, forced labour and child-apprenticeship (now 
reviving in Southern Rhodesia) were tabooed and extin- 
guished, and administrative systems devised to prevent or 
to mitigate the oppression of freed slaves by their former 
masters. On this foundation the policy in our older colonies 
and in their extensions in West Africa remained, as it still 
does there, consistently liberal: at the Cape and in Natal 
the new native territories were protected from white 
exploitation and a soundly inspired, if slackly pursued, 
native pohcy was instituted. 

The pohcy of the third period, that in which we survive, 
18 a deliberate reversion to the capitalised exploiting policy 
of the first. Joint-stock companies were created to exploit 
the Congo territories and the lands to the north of the C^pe 
Colony (includmg those of the Transvaal) and East and 
Central Africa as rapidly as access could be obtained by 
rivers, railways, and roads into those territories. The 
character of much of the process is familiarly scandalous. 
Its excesses in the Congo State were specially virulent; and 
circumstances conspired to make them widely notorious: 
but their essential purpose and method were in no respect 
different than that of similarly inspired operations in all 
the territories made the subject of the later Imperialism. 
British policy has the least odious record in these operations : 
but its record is blotted with scandals. Public opinion in 
England, still generally dominated by the complacent 
tradition established during the period of colonial liberal- 
ism, or solaced with the assurance that the White Man’s 
Burden was being taken up, remained stolidly passive, and 
indeed, for the most part, completely unaware of what was 
proceeding. 
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Those, however, who, with historical colonial knowledge, 
were in touch with the facts at the time, realised quite 
clearly and with concern that about 1890 British colonial 
pohcy was breahng away from its traditional principles, 
founded not only on axioms of Western civilisation, but on 
the results of a century of experience in our older mixed 
communities, and selhng the national soul to the exigencies 
of the new enterprise of capitahsed exploitation which 
inspired the Partition of Africa. European enterprise was 
once more, as in the slavery penod, being deliberately 
launched into a direct confrontation of white with black, 
the white seekmg the black as a labourer and a labourer 
only. That breach was resisted strenuously both inside 
the Colonial Office (by such able official statesmen as the 
late Edward Fairfield) and by governors and pubhc officers 
of the colonial service: but their resistance was ineffectual. 
The charter, for example, of the British South Africa Com- 
pany was framed with the conscientious mtention on the 
part of the British Government of safeguarding native rights. 
Scottish dukes were placed on the Board as a guarantee of 
high prmaple. The safeguardmg provisions were from the 
outset grossly ignored, and the dukes achieved no function 
more impressive than that of tobacconists’ highlanders. 
For the pohcy of capitahst exploitation has its own essential 
requirements of method, identical, fundamentally, with those 
of the first colomal period. It depends on enabhng white 
men to thrive on the labour of black. All native rights in 
^odesian land were extmguished, and first the Chartered 
Company, by a usurpation later declared illegal, and then 
m Its pUce the British Crown, by a judgment of the Privy 
Coun^, constituted themselves exclusive absolute owners, 
^rced labour, stiff taxation, and rents were imposed on 
the natives: the pressure was not so savage and so un- 
scrupidous as it was elsewhere in Africa, for the British 
traditions remamed of some avail, if not to restrain, at any 
rate after the Matabele rebelhon, tardily and imperfectly 
to approach reform and justice. 

Imperial pohcy durmg the whole of this third colonial 
penod has been effectively mspired in its proceedings in its 
new territones by the idea of "development.” That word 
recurs mcessantly m State papers and governors’ speeches 
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as describing tlie principal aim to which, regard must be 
had b7 all loyal British subjects, not only in the interests 
of Eui;(mean adventurers in these new colomal enterprises, 
but in framing conceptions of the interest of natives, which 
are presumed to be bound up with “development,” in 
determining “native pohcy” and decidmg what manner of 
obligations shall be primarily imposed upon natives by 
European Governments, and what attitude shall be adopted 
and maintained towards the question of their own indigenous 
economics. So much is this the case that it was only quite 
recently that the Government of Kenya announced as a 
new departure that its policy was to be a “ dual policy ” — 
that is to say, that mstead of proceeding as up to date with- 
a single-minded policy of “development” m the interest 
of the white settlers, some attention must also be paid to 
the “development” of native agricultural and native ad- 
ministrative institutions, as had been much more whole- 
heartedly the pubhc policy of the western side of British 
Africa. It is not surprising that the tentatives apparent 
in this direction are so far much more elementary and 
amateurish than have been the operations for the encourage- 
ment of white settlement and ^e profits of capitalist pro- 
duction. But the idea that the Government of a British 
Dominion must pursue a “dual policy” is itself amateurish, 
and an acknowledgment of historical ignorance. ^The in- 
terests of both white and black in the West Indies and in 
West Africa have, as I shall more fully point out, been pur- 
sued under prmciples of equality estaoHshed by e^erience 
during the second colonial period. The mere use of the 
phrase “dual policy” indicates that one of the units of 
public pohcy, which happens to have been paramount 
hitherto, is a pohcy on behalf of white c^tal and its 
requirement of coloured labour. The Duke ofDevonshire’s 
pronouncement that the interests of the natives must be 
regarded as “paramount” is the directly contradictory 
pendant to this idea and is equally incongruous with the 
theory of a balanced “dual pohcy.” It has, however, 
hitherto been so far from the case that native interests are 
regarded as paramount that if the proposition had not 
been discounted in Kenya as harmless eye-wash it would 
have aroused considerable alarm and consternation among 
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the supporters of the antecedently predontiinant “single 
policy.” 

These, then, are the three periods of Gilonial Policy, to 
which I shall frequently have to refer in this book. The 
first penod, of White Commercial Capitalism ei^loiting 
Coloured Labour transported; the second period, of Colonial 
Liberalism; and the third period, of \^ite Commeraal 
Capitalism exploiting Coloured Labour in Africa 



CHAPTER V 


THE TRANSPLANTED AFRICAN 

I 

The future of the relations between white capital and 
coloured labour in any mixed community depends so much 
on the possibility of progressive assimilation between the 
employing and employed races, either, as has occurred in 
some, through the operation of inter-marriage or through 
the psychical process of estabhshing sympathetic under- 
standing through education and association that it is 
pertinent to consider what, be it little or much, has taken 
place in this direction in those communities in which people 
of European and African races have been forced into close 
social contact. This has been most markedly the case in 
those white men’s colonies in the New World into which 
Africans were transplanted as slaves, and in which inter- 
racial contact has been closely maintained for a number of 
generations, unaffected by the disturbing influences of a 
background of savagery, such as has persisted m African 
countries. I propose, therefore, to survey the results observ- 
able in such mixed commumties in the West Indies and in 
the United States, glancing both at the operation of inter- 
breeding and the effects and promise of other influences. 

The writer was for twenty-five years a member of the 
establishment of the British Colonial Office, m which he 
was attached at different periods ,to the departments con- 
cerned with the government of the West Indian, the South 
African, and the West African colonies: three principal 
different types of mixed communities. For the greater part 
of that period he was most closely associated with the 
administration of the British West Indies, British Guiana, 
and British Honduras, in all of which colonies the great 
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majority of the population is descended from African slaves 
and is still very largely of pure African race, whilst in all 
of there has been continuous residence of white 

colonists, predominantly leading and controlhng the busmess 
and economy of production, and m some of the most highly 
civilised of them a continuous survival of long-established 
white famihes. Such islands as Jamaica and Barbados are 
just as truly white men’s coimtries as are the high lands of 
South-Eastern, Central, and Eastern Africa, which are now 
being colonised under that description. They are essentially 
communities belonging to white European civilisation. The 
writer has resided in or has visited for purposes of economic 
investigation all of these colomes, except the Bahama group. 
He spent, between 1897 and 1913, altogether about ten 
years m the island of Jamaica, and may claim a very special 
and sympathetic fammarity with that community. In no 
colony 18 there better material for a study of the effects of 
prolonged association of white and black in the relation of 
employer and employed; and, whilst the different conditions 
of other colonies have produced somewhat different results, 
an appreaation of the characteristics of Jamaican social 
relations may be taken as affording a very good foundation 
for a judgment as to the possibihties of racial interaction 
in any such British community. With regard to colonial 
communities associated with other European Powers, of 
which I have no direct internal knowledge, I do not propose 
to attempt to generahse. I can only refer to authorities.^ 

It used to be very common and it is no doubt stiU pos- 
sible to hear West Indian eulogists of the good old days 
when Sugar was king, and fortunes could be made in the 
West Indian plantations, enlargmg on the industrial virtues 
of the old-time slave as compared with the character of the 
free negro produced since emancipation. These morahsers 
belonged, temperamentally and mtellectually, to the school 
of those who still preach elsewhere the benefits of com- 
pulsory labour for the improvement of the African in his 
own country. Whatever might be the weight of their 
arguments m support of the views they hold and of the 

1 See espeaaUjr The Native Problem tn Africa, by R Leshe Buell 
(Macmillan, New York) The Dual Mandate tn Africa, by Lord Lueard 
(Blackwood) J > / e 
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methods th^ advocate, we can at any rate accept from them 
the admission implied that the raw African is not incapable 
of improvement — that there was made of him even under 
slavery in the West Indies something humanly superior to 
the Guinea pagan. They would even bear witness, quite 
truly, that the old-time negro often displayed a high and 
effectual example of Christian character, liiat he was person- 
ally loyal and devoted to his proprietors and their famihes, 
and that he was capable of becoming an industrious free 
cultivator and artisan. Bearing m mind these admissions, 
let us survey the present condition of the transplanted 
African, and see what vestiges of social virtue are left him, 
notwithstanding his discharge from the school of slavery. 
We wiU then approach his position in industrial relations 
and consider what this portends. 

Throughout the British West Indies the black and mixed- 
coloured parts of the population enormously outnumber the 
white. Very much more so than in South Africa, where 
such preponderance is by many of the whites regarded as 
a grave danger to “European avihsation.” The social and 
industrial conditions vary considerably. Where sugar- 
plantmg and manufacture, which were the traditional slave- 
industry, still survive as the most important local business, 
the land is stiU for the most part held in large estates and 
the labouring population is chiefly employed at wages. 
This IS especially the case in Barbados, Antigua, and St 
Kitts. The fact that land was thus monopohsed and 
that the descendants of the slaves have therefore been 
constrained to work upon the estates for such wages as 
the estates would give (which are lowest in these places) 
was the circumstance that enabled the sugar industry to 
be maintamed there, whilst it failed to so great an extent 
where the negro was not under like compulsion to work. 
In those islands and in those districts of islands where the< 
sugar estate mdustry has been thus maintained the con- 
dition of the West Indian negro is stiU the poorest and the 
most backward. In the more important colomes of Tnnidad 
and Demerara, where there was less land monopolj^, the 
labour supphed for estates used up to a recent period to 
be chiefly provided by the importation of mdentured East 
Indian coolies, whilst much of the negro population came 
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to be settled, as most of it is in Grenada, St Lucia, Dominica, 
and Montserrat, under conditions more nearly approaching 
to those which are to be found most fully developed in 
J amai ca — that is to say, as a peasant proprietary, not pnm- 
aiilydependent upon wage employment, but supplying a more 
or less uncertain amount of labour available for the larger 
plantations. Barbados is a umque community, the future 
of which it would be exceedingly difficult to forecast, 
because there, owing to dose land monopoly and great 
density of population, there is a thoroughly pqiical con- 
frontation of capitahst and proletarian classes. Jamaica may 
be taken as indicating the type of what the ordinary West 
Indian colony seems destined most probably to become. 
Apart from estates’ work, and, on the mainland, timber, 
the Trimdad oil mdustry is the only considerable business 
m this part of the Empire m which capital and labour are 
confronted. 

The peculation of Jamaica is now estimated at about 
920,000. la 1921, the date of the last census, out of a 
population of 858,118, 620,000 were described as black — 
tlwt is to say, negroes, origmaUy of West African stocks, 
with but httle, practically no recognisable, admixture of 
white blood, iS 7}^^3 as “coloured” — ^that is, recognisably 
of mixed raaal origin; 14,476 as “white,” meamng either 
actually white or not admittedly coloured; and 25,969 as 
Asiatic (Indians and Chinese) or of other races. 

The largest economic class is that of peasant owners of 
quite small holdings, although in certain districts consider- 
^le numbers of blaci people still live and work for wages on 
estates, and own little or no land. But where they do not 
own land they almost mvanably rent land, and depend 
largely for their family maintenance upon the produce. The 
extent to which land is distributed among these peasants 
and labourers is mdicated by the fact that out of a total of 
J 7 S> 3^3 holdmgs of property on the Valuation Roll of the 
island in 1926, 138,268 were of land-holdmgs below £loo, 
^ ^ of land below in value. Practically all these 

small holdings are owned by the black peasantry and dark- 
coloured people, their size ranging from half an acre to 50 
acres or more. The important “coloured” class of mixed 
African and European descent largely supphes the artisans 
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and tradesmen of the community. But very many coloured 
persons are owners of large or good-sized estates and are 
prosperous and influential planters, many are overseers and 
book-keepers on estates, many are commercial clerks or 
engaged in law and mediane and other professions. Many 
clergy of all the Protestant denominations are black or 
coloured; so are all the elementary school-masters and 
school-mistresses and some of the teachers in the second 
grade schools. The whites, includmg a considerable 
Jewish element, predominate in the governing and employing 
class, and as merchants or planters m conjunction with the 
hghter coloured people direct and lead the industrial life of 
the island. 

There is no “colour bar” in Jamaica, no legal or custom- 
ary discrimmation preventing any Jamaican of African or 
mixed race from occupying any position for which he or she 
is qualified by inteUigence and education in any vocation, 
including the public service. AH places of public resort, 
pubhc vehicles, and places of amusement are freely open to 
all without distinction of race or colour. Many coloured 
and some black men are magistrates of Petty Sessions, 
coloured men hold or have held office as Gustos — ^that is to 
say, as chief magistrate of a parish, — ^the parish in Jamaica 
being equivalent to a Rural District in England. Goloured 
and black men are chairmen of the Parochial Boards, which 
answer to our Rural District Councils, and discharge the 
same functions in regard to poor relief, local roads, and 
public health. Black and coloured men are members, 
both elected and nominated, of the Island Legislative 
Council. Coloured men hold or have held Stipendiary 
Magistracies under the Government. Some occupy the 
Judicial Bench, and they are distributed in all departments 
of the Civil Service. These positions they fill with credit, 
although, naturally, the educational and social advantages 
which the sons of white families have m the past more fuUy 
enjoyed tend to give the latter preferences on the ground 
of merit which the coloured and black classes are only slowly 
overtaking, as secondary, umversity, and professional 
education become more accessible to them. Accordmg to 
their professional standmg, black and coloured associate 
with white citizens on precisely the same footing. In 
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practiccj pure-bred negroes do not as yet generally show the 
business capacity and ambition of the men of mized race, 
and on this account there are few, if any, pure negroes in 
positions of the highest consideration, authoripr, or responsi- 
bility. Time and education promote a continuous process 
of change in this balance. The black man, and in a less 
degree the coloured, are still handicapped by their past 
history, and in the selection of employees there is no 
doubt on this account still a preferential presumption of 
better qualifications in the classes that have had the greater 
advantages; but of simple race prejudice there is very little, 
and what there is is manifested on the whole more strongly 
in the relations hetwetn whites and negroes and the inter- 
mediate classes of mixed race than as between the white and 
the black. 

It must not, however, be understood that there is 
absolutely no colour prej'udice m Jamaica, or in any other 
West Ind^n colony — ^that is to say, that there is in the minds 
of domidled white people nothing answering or akin to the 
hostility and contempt towards black or coloured people 
which is boasted by many white folk in the Southern States 
of America and is even more prevalent now in South Africa; 
or that there is not, conversely, a latent jealousy of and 
hostility towards the “buckra” in the mind of the black and 
coloured. Such prejudices, however, do not appear on the 
surface, and so much as there is is unquestionably diminish- 
ing. It is weaker probably in Jamaica than in any other 
West Indian community. Such a book as the late Mr Grant 
Allen’s novel Jn AU Shades-, depicting his impressions of the 
operation of colour prejudice in Jamaican white society, 
about sixty years ago, reads to-day as a grotesque extrava- 
gance,^ and might appear to have been imagined by a 
sensational novelist who had stayed a short time in the 
i^nd and had read into his or her conception of its society 
the virulent colour prejudice still extant to-day in the other 
countries I have rrferred to. But the book was no doubt 
^rly true at the time of Grant Allen’s residence in Jamaica; 
and that it is so manifestly untrue to-day is an interesting 
and important evidence of the prevailing healthier tendency. 

Existing prejudice is strongest (on both sides) in the 
women and on the woman’s side of life. The practical 
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contacts between men in tbeu daily work are more constant 
and are of a character to explode superstitions where there 
is no obvious justification for them and when they interfere 
with the efficient conduct of business. And although in 
Jamaica and in other West Indian colonies there may be, 
m general social and professional relations, no barrier 
against interraaal intercourse, there is certainly disinclina- 
tion on the part of white Creoles to intermarriage with 
coloured fanmes, and this aversion will probably continue 
to operate at any rate for a long time to come, to check, in 
practice, any suw complete obliteration of race distinctions 
as has been foreboded by negrophobists in the United States 
and South Africa as bound to be the result of the admission 
of social equality. 

It is true that in the West Indies you will occasionally 
find Creoles of mixed race and good positions married to 
ladies of pure European blood. But, as a rule, such 
marriages have not been made in the colony, but in England, 
where there is less prejudice or sensibility on such matters. 
Again, you will find men of pure European extraction and 
good position with Creole wives of mixed race, though 
perhaps not without special information to be identified as 
such, nor desirous to be so identified. Moreover, in the 
lower social ranks of employees in stores, so far as these are 
recruited m Europe, such mixed marriages may frequently 
be met with. 

On the whole, however, it does not appear that admis- 
sion to social and vocational equahty, when resulting from 
identity of qualifications and interests, does, in fact, conduce 
necessarily or prevalently to the promotion of intermarriage j 
at any rate of frequent and habitual, unhesitating inter- 
marriage. 

Whatever it may be possible to argue m justification 
of a prejudice against mterbreeding, it is unquestionable 
that the coloured people of blended race as they at 
present exist form a valuable and quite indispen- 
sable part of any West Indian commumty, and tha t a 
colony of black, coloured, and white people has far more 
orgamc efficiency and far more promise m it than a colony 
of white and black alone A community of white and black 
alone is in far greater danger of remaining, as is conspicuously 
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to be observed in South Africa, a community of employers 
and serfs, concessionnaiies and tributaries, with, at hest, a 
bureaucracy to keep the peace between them. The graded 
element of mixed race in Jamaica and in other Western 
Indian colonies contributes veiy valuably and very whole- 
somely to making an organic whole of the com muni ty and 
preserves it from this distinct cleavage. 

A significant light is thrown on the psychology of 
rolour prejudice in mixed communities by the fact that 
in -Ae West Indies, in the whites, it is generally stronger 
against the coloured than against the black. This is because 
the coloured intermediate class form such a bridge as I 
have described and encroacdi upon or threaten to undermine 
the economic and social ascendancy of the white, traditionally 
the dominant aristocracy of these communities. This 
jealousy, indignation, or irritation is much more pungent 
than the alleged natural iiwtinct of racial aversion. If 
colour prejudice were the result of such natural instinct it 
would be stronger agamst pure types of the ahen race. But 
in the West Indies this notonously is not so. In South 
Africa, on the other hand, there is less marked hostility to 
against what are called the coloured people 
tlun against the black. Owmg to the peculiar conventions 
wmch dominated till quite recently South African economic 
rations the colouretf people there have not competed or 
threatened to compete with the dominant white class. Nor 
until comparatively recratly did the native. But with the 
introduction of capitalist industry demanding and using 
wage-workers acrording to their qualifications for its own 
purposes, ■Ae native African, rather than the Cape coloured 
man, has been brought into active competition ivith the 
nw wage-earmng class of white men. Colour antagonism 
f become most active on the part 

of tb& whites aganwt the pure blatis, and at the moment 
w I wnte there is actually a moveaiient on foot to 
pnvfieges of the coloured people and 
pohtical and the mdustrial rights of the 
Simultaneously, however, there has been adopted 
pmod what is caHed a WHte Labour 
interests of the increasing class of poor whites, 
and on their behalf coloured men are now being dislodged 
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from the employment hitherto given them under the Govern- 
ment and to some extent in private industrial employment; 
that is to say, a new Hnd of prejudice is in process of growing 
up against coloured people which did not till recently 
operate, and which cannot fad to have its reaction in creating 
an antagonism between the white and the coloured not 
hitherto seriously felt, in addition to the long-estabhshed 
prejudice and growing discrimination against the black. 

The future of blended communities such as those with 
which I am deahng is one of the world problems with regard 
to the outcome of which anticipations may greatly differ. 
Their present comparative promise among human societies 
may not be high. But the white man has, in fact, created 
them and contmues to do so, and whatever undesirable char- 
acteristics — amoral, physical, or social — ^may be accentuated 
by interbreeding, it is certain that, from the point of view 
of social vitahty and effiaency, it is not the mixed coloured 
class, if any, that is decadent in physique, intelligence, or 
enerCT lu Jamaica. I speak of Jamaica because I Imow that 
island wed. Where, as there, we have created and are 
developing a community of diverse races there is not, in 
the hght of British West Indian experience, any demonstra- 
tion that interbreedmg is, apart from the reactions of pre- 
judice, necessarily an evil. It would consequently appear 
reasonable that where we have such a community we had 
better make up our minds not only not to despise the 
offspring of the illegitimate interbreeding that mvariably 
takes place and will continue to take place in such conditions, 
but to make our account for a certain amount of legitimate 
and honourable mterbreeding, and to look upon it as not 
necessarily or presumably a misfortune, but as more probably 
an advantage. We need not be much afraid that those 
persons the racial purity of whose offering it is essential 
for the world to maintain are likely to pmnge into a cataract 
of mixed matrimony. Such a development is not at all 
probable. 
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II 

It is evident from the present character of the social 
relations between white, coloured, and black in Jamaica 
that It IS possible for a very much healthier balance of 
feeling and interest to be arrived at in a racially mixed 
community than has been attamed m the Southern States 
of the Amencan Union or m South Africa. In visits to the 
United States and in talks with Americans I have constantly 
been impressed with what, in the light of West In dia n 
experience, have appeared to me exaggerated and ill- 
founded apprehensions as to the dangers and difficulties 
likely to arise in a commumty predominantly composed of 
coloured people where colour prejudice is relaxed — appre- 
hensions which practically do not affect or disturb Jamaica 
at all. Victors to that island— British as well as Amencans 
— discussing with me our conditions there prev ailing — ^used 
to ask me how we encountered this or that problem or 
difficulty connected with the intermixture of races, which 
was or seemed to threaten to be a trouble m the United 
States. On such occasions I have found myself, as a British 
West Indian, unable entirely to account for an attitude of 
mind wffich impressed me as superstitious, if not hysterical, 
and as indicating misapprehensions of premises somewhat 
ommous for the United States in the future, but which 
appeared from the tone of the Southern newspapers at 
that time to be mcreasingly general in the community in 
regard to the race question. 

My latest direct experience in this connection was 
gathered, 1 should explain, about twenty years ago; and 
since that time there have doubtless been considerable 
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developments in the United States both in regard to the 
position and social progress of negroes and to the temper 
of public opinion in regard to colour questions. But the 
increase of concern with these questions in South Africa 
during quite recent years is bringing into play superstitious 
and hysterical appiehensions founded on premises of a 
very Binm'lar kind. This fact is conspicuous to instructed 
observers even at a distance, and I am interested to see that 
a writer ^ on social questions who has visited America recently 
after twenty years’ residence in South Africa is impressed 
with the fact that much more intelhgence and good sense 
with regard to such problems are now shown m America 
than in South Africa. 

I myself was led to examine during visits to the United 
States, in what respects the attitude of white towards 
coloured differed from that prevailing in our West Indian 
colonies, and how far such difference in attitude contributed 
to and explained the greater security and apparent promise 
of mixed society in the latter. Being convinced that in- 
dustrial harmony between white and dark races may be 
established more effectually by human understandings and 
sympathies than by what the sociologists call “economic 
interest” or the cash nexus, a fact which, because of the 
more conspicuous distinctive characteristics of the African 
temperament, is much more sahently true in regard to the 
confrontation of white capital with coloured labour than 
it may be m purely European commumties, I think it 
appropriate to pursue the question of the social adaptabihty 
of the African in the hght which was thrown upon it by 
his position in the United States. 

1 pass over for the present, but shall return to, the 
charges of the industrial vices of laziness and slovenlmess, 
admittmg that there is abundant ground for these, and also 
for the charges of thievishness and sexual incontinence 
against the average negro. It may be noted that these 
imputations are made against the African in all parts of the 
world, even by his most sympathetic critics. On the other 
hand, very many examples, both in America and the West 
Indies, prove that the sons and daughters of the race can 
transcend these racial propensities. It is abundantly proved 
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that the prejudice which difference of skin and repukive 
savage habits may have sown, to say nothmg of industrial 
jealousy and the hatred which abides in the injuter against 
the race he has once oppressed, but now sees free and 
nominally before the law his equal — cannot be defended 
by appeal to any insuperable distinction in any category 
of human quality or capacity: doubt only arises as to 
whether the exceptional individuals who may be chosen for 
test comparisons are really of unmixed African blood. If 
they are, it is nothing to the point that they are exceptions; 
they suffice to disprove the theory of the negrophobkt : the 
theory which, as held m the Southern States of America 
and in some parts of the British Empire, comes, in sub- 
stance, to this — ^that the negro is an inferior order in nature 
to the white man, inithe same sense that the ape may be 
said to be so. It is rqally upon this theory that American 
negrophobia rests, and not ujpon the viciousness or crimin- 
ality of the negro. This viciousness and criminahty are, in 
fact, krgely invented, imputed, and exaggerated, in order 
to export and juslify the propaganda of race exclusiveness. 

"nie determmed opposition in the United States to the 
admission of the possibihty of “social equality” — such a 
degree of social and professional equahty as I have described 
as estabhshed in the West Indies, springs principally, if not 
entirely, from two sources, the fear of race mixture by inter- 
marriage, and the fear of economic competition. The first 
appears to a stranger to be the more active : perhaps because 
it ^peak^ more to the class who write, or whom he meets 
m mscussion, upon the subject. It is feared that if “ social 
equality” is tolerated, the “poor white” man will be at- 
tracted to marry the well-to-do coloured young woman; 
me poor white” girl the capable and pushing mulatto. 
No doubt this probabihty is greater in the United States, 
wuCTe thMe IS a large “poor white” class, tiian in the West 
Indies, where there is httle of such a class. But, as I have 
e^lamed, ^e social and professional equality attained in 
the West Indies has not yet elimmated the restraints of 
raaal consaousness in regard to marriage. Nor where 
there has been interbreeding in those colonies have the 
ettects bera at all dkastrous to the community, nor where 
there has been some evil in it, is the evil uncompensated 
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by distinct advantages. Tlie principal evil, indeed, appears 
to me to be the grievous and discreditable fact that the 
offspring of interbreeding are still in some degree, though 
far kss than formerly, liable to be despised and insulted and 
held in indefensible disparagement by umntelligent and ill- 
conditioned white people. 

It is interesting to observe how experience in the West 
Indies disproves the theory of American negrophobists that 
the vices which they impute to the negro as justifying their 
race-persecution are unchangeably inherent in the race. I 
was in the United Stales just before the Presidential 
dection of 1904; and at that time the Southern Press was 
threatening Mr Roosevelt that he would lose votes in the 
South, not only because he had allowed Mr Booker 
Washington, one of the most notable and distinguished 
coloured men in the nation, to lunch with him, but because, 
it was alleged, the effect of a Republican administration 
was to encourage a “saucy” attitude in the negro, whereas 
the Democrats knew how to keep him in his proper place. 
On investigating what was meant by a saucy attitude, which 
editors were not slow quite frankly to explain, it appeared 
that It meant no more than that the negro was more dis- 
posed to assume, under a Republican administration, that 
he was to be regarded as just as much a human being as 
the white man, whereas (strange mterpretation of the idea 
of democracy!) it was essential that the community should 
insist upon the fact that his race, or any admixture of negro 
race, renders him essentially and permanently different, so 
that he must ever remain a creature bound by nature to 
pay respect and yield subservience to white Americans of 
whatever extraction, no matter what his and their relative 
quahfications in other categories than those of race may be. 

Now, it may be that the United States have produced 
quite a different type of negro or coloured person from what 
has been produced by the different conditions in Jamaica. 
Impudence — sauciness — ^is an offensive human quahty, to 
be found in great perfection among the city populations 
of all white communities. London, Paris, New York, 
Berlin are each hard to beat as schools of their several 
characteristic sauciness. Doubtless, Nature has not stinted 
the negro of this common human endowment, and it may 
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well be that it is more vinileutly developed by some social 
conditions than by others. But the phenomenon is not a 
necessary one. It is not obtrusive in Jamaica. White 
people there do not suffer from impudence on the part 
of ^ck or coloured unless it is provoked by bad manners 
and univarrantable pretensions. In the matter of natural 
good manners and civility, of disposition the black people 
of Jamaica are very far, and, indeed, out of comparison, 
supenor to the members of the corresponding class in 
England, America, or North Germany. Any man or 
woman who addresses a native Jamaican with reasonable 
civility and without condescension or arrogance — ^that is to 
say, in a rational and proper human maimer — will find him- 
s^ outrun m nine cases out of ten by the natural and kindly 
courtesy and goodwill of the reply and reception which he 
will meet with. And the same may be said of Africans 
in their native countries. 

Yet the Jamaican has enough fundamental independence 
of spirit to resent an uncivil or overbearmg address, and 
such resentment m the uneducated or uncouth person will 
naturally exhibit itself in impudence or sauciness. In any 
competition of offensiveness and bad manners the sensitive- 
ness and quick wit of the African tend to give him a decided 
advantage. Exdudmg such circumstances, the manners 
even of the town population are gentler and more agreeable 
t^n those which one is accustomed to meet with m most 
places of European resort. And, generally, in this matter 
r “ essential to the relation of equality, 

I should be prepared to mamtam that Afncan peoples are 
by the temperament and customs of their races not inferior 
but supenor to the average “Nordic”; and I am forced to 
**3aucmes8” complained of in the negro of 
tlw Mt^ern States and elsewhere far more to the attitude 
which has been taken, and which is maintained towards 
him, than to any inherent vice in his composition. This 
courtesy of the African races, which is just as much a 
characteristic part of their “nature” as is their faculty of 
self-assertion and insolence, is a very valuable social quaUty, 
and It 18 a great deprivation to any community that such a 
qual^ should be destroyed or obscured by social antagonism. 

1 he imputation of impudence to the negro is m great 
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measuie only the reflex of the piesuraplion that difference 
of race itself constitutes superiority in the white man 
and entitles him to be treated accordingly. When the 
negro, entertaining no such presumption and, moreover, 
findin g himself a member of society winch professes a civic 
doctrine of human equality and a religious doctrine of 
human brotherhood, merely behaves with the frankness and 
ease appropriate to a member of sucli a society, he often 
gives offence as presumptuous. Often, too, no doubt, 
where this assumption on the part of white men prevails, 
he behaves with a deliberate sclf-asscrlivcness by way of a 
manifestation against it, or he may occasionally behave 
objectionably through the reaction of a real “inferiority 
con^lex.” 

The typical and characteristic excess of negrophobist 
tendency in the United States is exhibited in the lynching 
and torturing of coloured persons convicted, accused, or 
suspected of crime; or even on less tangible pretexts or 
provocations. I do not desire to criticise these extravagances 
on the scoie of their special atrocity as methods of social 
discipline. The normal processes of British criminal law 
are themselves a mghtmarc of insane and degrading futility'. 
I am here only concerned with the practice of lynching m 
regard to its alleged necessity as a terror to coloured offenders 
on account of their special racial propensities. 

“We must protect our Women”: that is the formula. 
It is true that the statistics of lynchings show that by far 
the greatest proportion of them follow cases of murder or 
compheity in murder, and only about zo per cent, cases of 
sexual assault or attempts at sucli assault. This plea, 
therefore, really covers but a small part of the ground. 
But as It IS the last entrencliment of those who advocate 
differentiation against the negro, and appeals to the same 
sentiment as does that argument for social injustice as an 
antidote to the menace of “social equahty” with which I 
have dealt above, it may be useful to examine it in the light 
of social experience in British West Indian colonies. 

Now the plain truth is that in the British West Indies 
assaults by black or coloured men on white women or 
chilc^en are practically altogether unknown. No appre- 
hension of them whatever troubles society. I say this 
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having been an administrator familiar with the judiaal 
statistics, a resident familiar with all parts of Jamaica and 
all classes of its population, the head of a household of 
women and girls who have frequented the suburbs of 
Kmgston, and lived for weeks and months in remote country 
districts with neither mysdf nor any other white man within 
call. Any resident in Jamaica will teU the same story. A 
yoimg white woman can walk alone about the hills or down 
from them to Kingston, in daylight or dark, through pimu- 
lous settlements of exclusively black or coloured folk, 
without encountering anything but fnendly salutation 
from man or woman. Single ladies may hire a carriage 
and drive all over the island without trouble oi molestation. 


Offences against women and occasionally agamst children 
come into the courts: but they are not against the white 
women and children. Whatever may be the cause, the 
fact is mdisputable that Jamaica, or any other West 
Indian island, is as safe for white women to go about m, 
if not safer than any European country with wliich I am 
acquainted. There have been no savage punishments here, 
no ^terrorism, no special laws, no illegal discriminations 
against the coloured. If, then, there is special ground for 
fearing assaults of this character by coloured on white m 
America, it clearly cannot possibly be due to any necessary 
or special propensity of the African race. 

I caimot but surmise that aiw propensity there may be 
to such assaults m the United States is stimulated by the 
very character of the attitude of the white towards the 
coloured population. There is mamtained a constant 
storm of suggestion to the most imaginative and uncontrol- 
lable of passions in an excitable and imagmative race. If 
we had anything like the same amount of suggestion abroad 
m the Bntish West Indies I should fear that we might 
begin to hear of these cnminal assaults in something Ske 
the same proportion to other crime as we hear of thim in 
Ascussions the colour-difficulty m the Umted States. 
When one class makes to another, whose women it has 
continually rnade the mothers of its ovra offspring, the pre- 
posterous and self-condemnatory announcerhent that ft is 
an ammal of an infenor order, so soon it not only arouses aU 
the irrepressible self-assertiveness of the hummi claim to 
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equality, which is as fundamental in the African as in any 
other race, but also introduces a special prompting to the 
assertion and demonstration of that equality in a category 
that might othenvise pass as neutral in regard to any such 
claims. The danger, such as it is, of sexual assaults, is 
enormously increased, if indeed it is not entirely created, 
by the extreme race-barrier theory. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE TRAN8PIANTED AFRICAN 

III 

One of the principal reasons why colour prejudice is stronger 
in the “black belt” m the United States than it is m the 
West Indies, and the denial of justice and equal consideration 
to negroes so much more prevalent, has lam in the operation 
of the American constitution. The effect of emancipation 
was to give every adult male negro a vote in all political and 
mumcipal elections. Emancipation took place thirty years 
earlier m the West Indies, and the less difficult and exasperat- 
ing situation which it set up (few. negroes immet^tely 
attaining the qualifications prescribed for the franchise) 
has had so mudbi the longer to develop conciliation, pubhc 
spirit, and tolerance, and to enable negroes, both by educa- 
tion and by participation m the local affairs of their districts, 
to acquire pohtical competence for the affairs of a civilised 
State The effects of emanapation in the West In^es on 
the management of the plantmg industry, which was their 
principal economic standby, were immediate andfar-reaching, 
but they were not complicated by a pohtical revolution. 
No overwhelming class of new citizens suddenly endowed 
with democratic power and unquahfied and unprepared for 
Its responsible and efficient exercise was created, as was the 
case m the United States. In administrative matters there 
was contmuity of authority; and though this authority was 
that of an employmg ohgarclw, strong influence for the 
observance of reasonable and liberal principles was mam- 
tamed through the British Government and the British 
pubhc opmion which had effected emanapation. When the 
^levances of the negroes m Jamaica, of which exclusion 
irom land and class partiahty on the part of the white 
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magistracy were the prmdpal elements, produced the so- 
called RebeUion of 1865, the political result was not the 
enfranchisement of the negroes (our own second Reform 
Bill had not yet been passed), but the extinction of the 
oligarchical Assembly and the substitution of the benevolent 
despotism of Crown Colony Government. British con- 
stitutional theory did not, as did that of the United States, 
presume that every adult negro or man of every other race 
had an unqualified, indefeasible natural right to elect the 
pubhc administration. It placed responsible power m the 
hands of the Governor under the instructions of the British 
Colonial Office controlled by the British Parliament, and 
thus rendered pubhc pohcy and administration more 
amenable to the control of British pubhc opinion than 
those of a local white oligarchy could be. Since that timi* 
the powers of the elected members of the legislature have 
been by progressive stages mcreased, and the electoral 
quahfication (which has never made any distmction between 
white and coloured men, and is now open to women) is 
now so low as to constitute the present electorate pre- 
dommantly of negro peasants, who have learnt to exerdse 
It with a good deal of discrimination and prudence. The 
results of this progressive development have been that the 
legitimate interests of the whites have been safeguarded 
and that the black population has had no political racial 
grievance against the white. The Government has been 
administered with conscientious regard to the nghts and 
interests of all classes and with a just repression of any 
disturbing tendencies. 

Conditions in the United States have been markedly 
different. Pohtical power was conferred forthwith on the 
masses of emancipated slaves; their ignorance, their in- 
capacity, their vamty, the self-assertiveness of their new 
sense of independence, their ambition, and their cupidity 
Mrere appealed to by pohtical adventurers, and the exercise 
of their pohtical power became justifiably a cause of appre- 
i^nsion and actually a source of damage to the class hitherto 
their masters and rulers. The situation vras not met; 
It could not, under the American constitution, be met in 
tM maMer in which it was dealt with in British colomes. 
xhe political dangers apprehended and the vagaries mani- 
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fested by tbe coloured democracy were met and fought by 
underhand, unjust, and violent methods. In pohtics the 
constitution was strained and the votmg system openly 
tampered with and set at naught. These methods con- 
tinue in operation to this day. In judicial matters resort 
was had to pimular violence and terrorism against the negro. 
The coloured people of the Umted States not only have 
ostensible grievances but are continually made to feel their 
gnevances more acutely. Their intelligence, their critical 
and executive power, their prospenty and business activities 
have advanced, and are advancing rapidly, and they appreciate 
the significance of their position the more and more keenly. 
The tendency of the Southern Press and the Southern 
whites 18 still to urge their exclusion from equal considera- 
tion in pohtics or in social practice. There is in the United 
States not only a democratic pohtical franchise of manhood 
suffrage for the State and the National legislatures, but a 
Civil Service and a Judiaal Bench, the appomtments to 
which rest also in theory on the votes of the citizens. We 
in England consider these institutions of an elective Civil 
Service and an elective judiciary to indicate a mistake in 
constitution buildmg; but it would seem to us a still 
greater mistake to suppose such arrangements workable in 
a community of which the majority of electors were newly 
freed plantation negro slaves, or even a population on the 
level of the contemporary Jamaica peasant. It was naturally 
and practically mevitable in the United States that such a 
situation, when it arose, should be judged intolerable by 
the wlutes of the South, and that the American constitution 
being in fact unworkable vrithout disaster under such con- 
ditions, its provisions should have been evaded by methods 
constitutionally improper and dishonest. If the same mis- 
take had been made in any British community, similar 
violence, if not by the same methods, would doubtless have 
been done to the constitution. Our Imperial constitution 
is, in fact, more flexible and more accommodating than that 
of the United States, eroedalty in regard to the theory of 
the rights and powers or the Crown in legislating for com- 
munities not having responsible Government. The form 
of the American constitution, purporting to assert full and 
equal rights of citizenship for ^ adult males, gives coloured 
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men a permanent plea of injustice when those rights are 
ignored in practice, and places the white in the permanent 
false situation of holding, by violent and unconstitutional 
means, a position which may be socially justifiable and which 
has proved in the history of the West Indies to be favourable, 
if justly administered, to the advance of the coloured people. 
Such a situation, denying as it does the parainountcy of 
justice, and openly setting at naught the principles of 
constitutional law, is acutely demoralising to white and 
black alike. In order to defend it the minority are con- 
strained to vilify the character of the coloured people and 
disparage their abilities by all manner of misrepresentations. 
It not only foments and stimulates the hysteria which finds 
vent in the exaggerated suggestions of outrageous pro- 
pensities in the negro and in those outbursts of the lust 
of blood and torture manifested in lynchings; it sets up 
a social terrorism and obscurantism within the white com- 
munity which spreads, as such mob-hallucinations constantly 
tend to spread, into a formula of national patriotism. Just 
as when this country has been at war any Enghsh man or 
woman who has kept a cool head has been liable to be 
pilloried as a pro-Boer or a pro-ftun, so in America any 
person withm the black belt who ventures to attribute 
human equality to a coloured citizen is dubbed a “negro- 
philist ” (as it were one enamoured of the black man as such), 
and his arguments are put out of court as those of a social 
outcast and traitor. The pressure of the terrorism so 
exercised by the bulhes and time-servers who form, in seasons 
of panic, the articulate section of every social community, 
is so great that many sane-minded men in America, as in 
South Africa, keep silence, or at best half silence, in the 
face of an increasing negrophobia which threatens to become 
a national danger. 

Negrophobia — ^prejudice against African racials — ^is in 
mixed commumties a most active source of danger, because, 
so far as a more wholesome and more hopeful b alan rp has 
been attained in any such communities, it has always been 
brought about through the steadfast exclusion from the 
pubhc policy of the state of all regard to racial distinctions. 
The avdisation and morality in some respects of the 
Jamaica negro may not be high, but he stands on a markedly 
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diSeient level from his grandfather, the plantation slave, 
and his great-grandfather, the African tribal native. The 
negro in Jamaica has been so far raised, so much freedom of 
congenial civic mixture between the races has been made 
acceptable, by the continuous apphcation to the race of the 
doctrines of humanity and equahty; equality, that is, in the 
essential sense of endowment m the innmte, of share- 
holdmg in the spintual soul of man; of sonship in the 
family of God. Evangehcal Christianity, most democratic 
of doctrines, and educational effort, mspired and sustained 
by conviction and recognition that, whatever the surface 
distinctions, there was fundamental community and an 
equal daim in the Black with the White to share, according 
to individual capacity and development, in all the inheritance 
of humanity — ^these, chiefly, have created the conditions 
that have done what has been done for the negro in the lands 
of his exile. The improvement, the advance, have not come 
automatically. They had to be fought for (and they have 
still to be fought for) by men and women who beheved in 
their principles and who did not beheve in any finality 
Mid suprematy of racial istmctions and disabilities. This 
is not theoty; it is history. Emancipation, education, 
identical justice, p^erfect equality in the law courts and 
under the constitution, whatever the law of the constitution 
may be, these take away the sting of race difference, and, 
if there is racial backwardness, it is not burdened with 
an a^fioal handicap, Negroes are now incontestably the 
e^ak of many white men in fields of human function m 
w^ch a hundred years ago slave-owners would have con- 
fidmtly pronounced the negro incapable of making and 
holdmg any place. yUl such positive and realised progress 
nas been made by ignoring the obvious; by refusing to 
acc^ as conclusive the differences and the disabilities, 
by b^eving m the identities, the flashes of response and 
promise; by wilhng that there should be Kght where there 
seemed to be no light; by the methods of the visionary 
v^ose kmgdom is not of this world, but who is undissua^ 
ably bent on assimilating the world to that kingdom; but 
m part by far less than this, by the mere resolute main- 
tenance m the state of principles of common justice. The 
vast transplantation of tiaveiy, the intercourse of white and 
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black which has arisen out of it, have in fact brought 
advance in humanity to the slaves’ descendants. This has 
been done, and done only, and further advance towards 
health in a mixed community can only be looked for by 
adherence to the attitude, or more fundamentally through 
the personal recognition and consciousness, of human 
equality. Whatever race prejudices may dictate, statesmen 
and educated observers of social history at least cannot fail 
to recognise this; and to recognise that to set up the 
opposite principle, the allegation of inequality, of insuper- 
able race mfEerences and inferiority, and to take this principle 
as a guide for internal social or economic policy is a sin 
against hght that is certain to aggravate the disorders of any 
mixed community, as it is to-day still demoralising the 
Southern States of the American Union and threatening to 
destroy South Africa. 

The colour line is not a rational Hne; the logic neither 
of words nor facts will uphold it. If its theory is adopted 
it infalhbly aggravates the virulence of the colour problem. 
The more it is ignored the more is that poison attenuated. 
It 18 quite possible to justify a political generahsation— not 
as a jirinciple, but as a working formula — ^that where the 
majority^ of the population are uncivihsed or uneducated 
negroes it is emedient to restrict the political franchise by 
minimum quahucations applicable to the whole community. 
It IS not possible, either as a working pohtical formula, or as 
an anthropological theorem, to estabhsh a generalisation that 
there is any political or any human function for which 
coloured persons are by their African blood proved dis- 
quahfied. In various categories of human activity it may 
be mamtained that, as a rule, and very naturally, for the 
activities of a State of European civilisation, black and 
coloured folk are not up to the average efficiency of white, 
and are difficult and. disheartemng to deal with. On the 
other hand, in other categories they often are manifestly 
more generously endowed than the average of the white men 
who intermix vrith them, not only with sympathetic and 
valuable and human qualities, but vvath talent and executive 
abihty for their expression. 

My stjidy and observation of comparative conditions 
in the United States and in the West Indies, and of all that 
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can be learnt from a long series of reports of many public 
investigations that have been held since the Boer War into 
South Afncan native problems, have long convinced me and 
progressively confirmed me in the assurance that no solution 
of American or South African difficulties will be found 
except by resolutely disclaiming the colour hne and race 
differentiation theory. American and European politicians 
and business-men cannot be expected to adopt the formulas 
and methods of Evangehcal Christian missionaries or to 
sympathise with aU their political programmes. But the 
fact cannot be ignored that the faiths of the men, for 
the most part missionaries of the Free Churches, who laid 
the essential foundations for a peaceful development of the 
mixed community of Jamaica were democratic and humani- 
tarian, and before all else uncompromisingly Christian, 
and that not vaguely or loosely, in the sense of mere kind- 
ness, but in the sense of that revelation of the nature and 
inheritance of man which gave Christianity power to under- 
mine the enormous brutalities and ammahsms of the 
Roman Empire. No_ more than this is required in regard 
to temperamental attitude. Where the race differentiation 
formula is held to it must increase civil discord. Where 
the balance of numbers is as it is in South Africa it must 
tend to foster obscure preparations for rebellion or civil 
war. If statesmen and citizens face in the contrary 
direction I will not say they will immediately attain civil 
peace, but I am confident that they will be travelling the 
only road towards it. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AMERICAN CORROBORATIONS 

The substance of tbe preceding three chapters, in which 
I have compared racial relations in Jamaica with those 
prevailing in the United States, was published, with some 
additional commentary, in an American Review in April 
1905. The statements made as to the better relations 
attained in the British Colony were such as American 
atizens might at that date have reasonably been expected 
to receive with some scepticism. The facts are so im- 
portant that I am glad to have been able to substantiate 
my own impressions by quotmg those of two well-known 
American writers who have, since my observations appeared, 
quite mdependently but very precisely endorsed them. 

Mrs EUa Wheder Wilcox, writing from Jamaica (which 
she has visited several times) to the New Yofk Amencan, 
spoke as follows : — 

“The man or woman who visits Jamaica and does not 
acknowledge the ability of the coloured race to occupy 
positions of dignity and trust, and to acquire education 
and culture, is either blind or utterly pig-headed. 

“Three coloured men acted on the jury in Elingston 
this week. The policemen, the trolley and railway 
officials are coloured; so^ are the post-office officials. 
oTOres of men stamped with the indelible marks of the 
African occupy promment places in large industrial con- 
cerns, and the most remarkable man teacher I ever met 

with IS Mr of Pnnapal of the Schools, 

and a man of very dark, albeit of very handsome, features. 

There is no question but the coloured man is more 
eveffiy devdoped and better treated, better understood 
on this island than anywhere in America. 

83 
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“Nowhere has the man with coloured blood in his 
veins a better opportunity to rise in the world than 
right here. Stay here — and prove to all “doubting 
Thomases” what the coloured race can do. It is mira- 
culous to think what it has accomplished here in sixty- 
eight years, since slavery was abolished. 

“What may it not achieve in the next half-century? ” 

Dr Josiah Royce, Professor of Pqrchology in Harvard 
University, in an otherwise notable artide on “Race 
Questions and Prejudices,” published in the International 
Journal of Ethics, from, which I s hall have occasion to quote 
again hereafter in support of the views of these questions 
which experience has impressed upon myself, has written 
at some length on the topics %vhich I have discussed in these 
chapters on “The Transplanted African.” His testimony 
is so e:gphdt, and, coming independently from such a source, 
so signi&cant and so wdghty that I think it useful to quote 
the following somewhat lengthy extracts. They are par- 
ticularty and ve^ dosdy rdevant to-day (1928) to the 
negrqpnobist poliw that is bemg shaped by the present 
Administration of south Africa, and that is why I reproduce 
them so folly; 

“ How can the white man and the negro, once forced, 
as they are in our South, to hve side by side, best 
learn to live with a minimum of friction, with a mad- 
mum of co-operation? I have long learned from my 
Southern foiends that this end can only be attained by 
a firm, and by a very constant and explidt insistence 
upon keeping the negro in his proper ;^ce, as a social 
^enor who, then, as an inferior, should, of course, 
be treated humandy, but who must first be dearly 
and un^stakably taught where he belongs. I have 
obse^ed t^t die pedagogical methods which my 
Southern friends of late years have found it their duty 
to use, to diis end, are methods such as still keep 
awake a ^od deal of very livdy and intense irritation, 
m the mmds not only of the pupils but also of the 
teachers. 

“Must such increase of race-hatred first come, in 
order that later, whenever the negro has folly learned 
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his lesson, and aspires no more beyond his station, 
peace may later come? Well, concernmg just this 
matter I lately learned what was to me, in my e^eri- 
ence, a new lesson. I have had occasion three times, 
in recent summers, to visit British West Indies, 
Jamaica and Trinidad, at a time when few tourists were 
there. Upon visiting Jamaica I first went round the 
coast of the island, visiting its various ports. then 
went inland, and walked for mdes over its admirable 
country roads. I discussed its condition with men 
of various occupations. I read some of its official 
literature. I then consulted with a new interest its 
history. I watted its negroes in various places, and 
talked with some of them, too. I have since collected 
such further information as I had time to collect 
regarding its hfe, as various authorities have discussed 
the t^ic, and this is the result: 

“Jamaica has a population of surely not more than 
14,000 or 15,000 whites, mostly Enghsh. Its black 
population considerably exceeds 600,000. Its mulatto 

J )opulation, of various shades, numbers, at the very 
east, some 40,000 or 50,000. Its plantation life, in 
the days before emancipation, was much sadder and 
severer, by common account, than ours in the South 
ever was. Both the period of emancipation and the 
immediately following period were of a very discour- 
aging type. In the sixties of the last century there 
was one very unfortunate insurrection. The economic 
history of the island has also been in many ways un- 
lucW even to the present day. Here, then, are cer- 
tainly conditions wliich in some respects are decidedly 
such as would seem to tend towards a lasting state of 
general irritation, such as would make, you might 
suppose, race-questions acute. Moreover, the popula- 
tion, being a tropical one, has serious moral burdens to 
contend with of the sort that result from the known 
influences of such climate upon human character in the 
men of all races. 

“ And yet, despite ^ disadvantages to-day, whatever 
the problems of Jamaica, whatever its defects, our own 
present Southern race-problem in the forms which vre 
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know best Simply does not exist. There is no public 
controversy about sodal race equality or superiority. 
Neither a white man nor a white woman feels insecure 
m moving about freely amongst the black population 
anywhere on the island. 

“The negro is, on the whole, neither painfully 
obtrusive in his public manners nor in need of being 
sharply kept in his place. Within the circles of the 
black population itsw there is meanwhile a decidedly 
rich social differentiation. There are negroes in 
Government service, negroes in the professions, negroes 
who are fairly prosperous peasant-proprietors, and there 
are also the poor peasants; there are the thriftless, the 
poor m the towns, — the beggars. There is a small class 
of negroes who are distinctty criminal. On the whole, 
however, the negro and coloured population, taken in 
the mass, are orderly, law-abiding, contented, still 
backward m their education, but apparently advancing. 
They are generally loyal to the Government. The 
best of them are aspiring, in their own way, and 
wholesomely self-conscious. Yet there is no doubt 
whatever that English white men are the essential 
controllers of the destiny of the country. But these 
English whites, few as they are, control the country 
at present with extraordmary little friction, and wholly 
without those pamful emotions, those insistent com- 
plamts and anxieties, which at present are so prominent 
m the imnds of many of our own Southern brethren. 
Life^m Jamaica is not ideal. The economic aspect of 
the island is in many ways unsatisfactory. But the 
imgro race-question, in our present American sense of 
that term, seems to be substantially solved. How has 
this been brought about? 

I answer, by the simplest means m the world — 
the simplest, that is, for Englishmen— viz. by English 
administration, and by Enghsh reticence. When once 
the sad pmod of emanapation and of subsequent 
occasmnal disorder was passed, the Englishm an id m 
Jamaica ^at he had so often and so well done else- 
where. He organised his colony; he established good 
local courts, which gained by square treatment the 
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confidence of the blacks. The judges of such courts 
were F.nglishmFin. The English ruler also provided a 
good country constabidary, in which native blacks also 
found service, and m which they could exercise authority 
over other blacks. Black men, in other words, were 
trained, under English management, of course, to police 
black men. A sound civil service was also organised; 
and in that educated negroes found in due time their 
place, while the chief of each branch of the service 
were or are, m the main, Enghshmen. The excise and 
the health services, both of which are very highly 
developed, have brought the law near to the life of the 
humblest negro, m ways which he sometimes finds, of 
course, restraimng, but which he also frequently finds 
beneficent. Hence he is accustomed to the law; he 
sees its ministers often, and often, too, as men of his 
own race; and in the main, he is fond of order, and to 
be remectful, towards the estabhshed ways of society. 
The Jamaican negro is described by those who know 
him as especially fond of bringing his petty quarrels 
and personal grievances mto court. He is litigious just 
as' he IS vivacious. But this confidence in the law is 
]ust what the courts have encouraged. That is one 
way, m fact, to deal with the too forward and strident 
negro. Encourage him to air his grievances in court, 
hsten to him patiently, and fine him when he deserves 
fines. That is a truly English type of social pedagogy. 
It works in the direction of making the negro a conscious 
helper towards good social order. 

“Admimstration, I say, has done the larger half 
of the work of solving Jamaica’s race-problem. Ad- 
ministration has filled the island with good roads, has 
reduced to a minimum the tropical diseases by means 
of an excellent health-service, has taught the population 
loyalty and order, has led them some steps already on 
the long road ‘up from slavery,’ has given them, in 
many cases, the true self-respect of those who them- 
selves offidally co-operate in the work of the law, and 
it has done this without any such result as our Southern 
friends nowadays conceive when they think of what is 
called ‘negro dommation.’ A dminis tration has allayed 
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ancient irritations. It has gone far to offset the^erious 
economic and tropical troubles from which ^Jamaica 
meanwhile suffers. > 

“Yes, the work has been done by administration — 
and by reticence. You well know that in dealing, as 
an inmvidual, with other individuals, trouble is seldom 
made by the fact that you are actually the superior of 
another man in any respect. The trouble comes when 
you tell the other man too stridently that you are his 
superior. Be my superior quietly, simply showing your 
superiority in your deeds, and very Incmy I shafi love 
you for the very fact of your superiority. For we all 
love our leaders. But t^ me that I am your inferior, 
and then perhaps I may grow boyish, and may throw 
stones.^ Well, it is so with races. Grant, then, that 
yours is the superior race. Then you can afford to 
say httle about that subject in your public dealings 
with the backward race. Superiority is best shown by 
good deeds and by few boasts. 

“ So much for the lesson that Jamaica has suggested 
to me. The widely different conditions of Tnnidad 
suggest, despite the differences, a somewhat similar 
leraon. Here also there are great defects in the social 
order j but again, our Southern race-problem does not 
exist. When, with such lessons in mind, I recall our 
problem, as I hear it from my brethren of certain 
regions of our Union, I see how easily we can all migtalri* 
for a ^ permanent race-problem a difSculty that is 
essential^ a problem of qtdte another sort. Mr Thomas 
^ehon Page, in his recent book on the Southerner^ 
Prohlm, speaks in one notable passage of the possibility, 
which he calls Utopian, that perhaps some day the 
negro m the South may be made to co-operate m the 
keeping of order by the organisation under State control 
^a pohce of their own race, who shaU deal with blacks, 
tie even mentions that the Enghsh in the East Indies 
use Mtive crastabulary. But this possibility is not 
Utopian. When now I hear the complaint of the 
faoutherner, that the race-yroblem is such as constantly 
to mdang« the safety of his home, I now feel disposed 
to say. The problem that endangers the sanctity of 
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your homes, and that is said sometimes to make lynching 
a necessity, is not a race-problem. It is an adminis- 
trative problem. You have never organised a country 
constabulary. Hence when various social conditions, 
amongst which the habit of irritating public speech 
about race-question is indeed one, though only one 
condition, have tended to the producing and to the 
arousing of extremely dangerous criminals in your 
communities, you have no adequate means of guarding 
against the danger. When you complain that such 
criminals, when they flee from justice, get sympathy 
from some portion of their ignorant fellows and so are 
aided to get away, you forget that you have not first 
made your negro countrymen famihar with and fond 
of the law, by means of a vigorous and well-organised 
and generally beneficent administration constantly 
before his eyes, not only in the pursuit of criminals, 
but in the whole care of public order and health. If 
you insist that in some districts the white population 
is too sparse or too poor, or both, to furnish an efificient 
country constabulary constantly on duty, why, then, 
have you not long since trained black men to police 
black men? Sympathy vdth the law grows with 
responsibihty for its administration. If it is revolting 
to you to see black men possessed of the authority of 
a country constabulary, still, if you will, you can hmit 
their authority to a control over their own race. If 
you say all this speech of mine is professorial, un- 
practical, Utopian, and if you still cry out bitterly for 
the effective protection of your womankind, I reply 
merely, look at Jamaica. Look at other English 
colomes. 

“In any case, the Southern race-problem will never 
be reheved by speech or by practices such as increase 
irritation. It 1^ be reheved when admmistration 
grows snflB.ciently effective, and when the negroes them- 
selves get an mcreasingly reroonsible part in this 
administration in so far as it rebates to their own race. 
That may seem a wild scheme. But I insist: It is 
the Enghsh way. Look at Jamaica, and learn hoW to 
protect your own homes.” 
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THE UNCOLOMISED AFRICAN 

In South Africa, in America, and m the West Indies the 
white man has settled for residence and has developed, or 
imported ready developed, his system of capitalised pro- 
duction based upon wage labour. He had begun operations 
in both continents, m the First Colonial Period, by intro- 
ducmg through the agency of commercial jomt-stock com- 
panies batches of European colomsts, at the Cape of Grood 
Hope, m Florida, Virgmia, Lomsiana, and elsewhere, to 
whom, through the agency of other joint-stock companies, 
or merchant-adventurers, chiefly British, he supphed negro 
slaves, kidnapped m West Africa through Bntish, French, 
and Dutch tradmg-posts and through the Portuguese in 
Angora. Plantation slavery, it is a fact to be noted and 
home in imnd, arose not from invading conquest and the 
settlement of better-armed invaders binding the natives to 
the soil, but through the dehberate enterprise of capital 
seekmg profit, with investors as sleeping partners, as share- 
holders m African development syndicates are to-day. The 
Dutch East India Company did not allow their settlers 
at the Cape to make slaves of the Hottentot natives. But 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
European and particularly British settlements in West 
Africa were fortified tradmg-posts and “factories,” with 
capacious dungeons, and formed part of the organised 
system of ezploitation in which the African coloiues fur- 
nished a market for British goods, the payment for which 
was received to a small extent in native products such as 
gold, ivory, dyewoods, beeswax, gum, etc., but principally 
m the raw material of human labour m the form of slaves. 
These slaves were supphed to the West Indian and New 
World plantations and: also to the Cape Colony, though 
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the Cape had an alternative source of supply in East Africa 
and m the Malay Archipelago. The trade circuit com- 
pleted itself by the shipment to the home country of 
sugar, tobacco, and other produce grown by this labour 
in the West Indies and America. The West Indies were 
cherished as the most valuable of our tropical possessions, 
and the West African settlements as important principally 
through their supply of slave labour to the West Indies. 
That system became discredited, and as a legally recognised 
institution was destroyed, partly through its own economic 
weaknesses, as was shown with regard to the Southern 
States of America by Cannes in his book The Slave Potoe7, 
but most conspicuously through the political action of the 
British and United States Governments (in the latter case 
after a civil war) in abolishing slavery. This action im- 
poverished the white colomsts, who, even where, as in 
South Africa, they could have worked themselves, had been 
tutored by slavery to consider labour unseemly for white 
men. Emancipation ruined many planters in the West 
Indies and in the Southern States; it conduced to accelerate 
the emigration of Boer farmers into Natal, the Orange 
Free State, and the Transvaal, and where it was superseded 
a new industrial dispensation has had to construct itself. 
The West Indies have not recovered and will never recover 
their former renowned position as fields for the investment 
of capital in planting mdustry, partly because sugar has 
been cheapened by European manufacture, and coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, and others of their characteristic products are 
grown in abundance elsewhere. The Southern States of 
America are only recovering it through manufacturing 
industrial development. Mmeral oil has attracted some 
capital to Trimdad, but the Island remains predominantly 
agricultural, and cane-farming has superseded estate- 
cultivation. Diamonds, gold, platinum, copper, coal, and 
other minerals, and the contributory development of rail- 
ways and other subsidiary forms of capitahsed industry, 
have estabhshed enormous investments in South Africa. 
But m South Africa, as elsewhere, the abolition of predial 
slavery disorganised agriculture, and, though many of the 
colomsts betook themselves to a form of pastoral industry 
which demanded little labour. South African farmers have 
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had difficulties, though not so great as in the West Indies, 
about labour supplf ever since, which they have dealt with 
by oppressive forms of law. In West Africa the conditions 
are very different. Although Europeans have long had 
commercial as well as slave-tradmg mterests there, they 
have never established domiciled colonies. The white man 
cannot make a home there, he cannot bring up his clffidren. 
The coastal lands are not, for the most part, suitable for 
estate agriculture, nor could establishments of native slaves 
have been maintamed. They could always run away. These 
circumstances have also prevented the establishment of 
plantations in sudi interior territory as was later annexed 
and pohced. The early settlements there, prior to Sierra 
Leone, which was established as a dumpmg-ground for 
destitute freed slaves and British prostitutes, were merely 
trading depots. The coastal regions were ruined and 
destroyed for native life by the reactions of the slave-trade, 
and its ravages extended far inland, depopulating and 
barbarismg large areas. The natives or the interior, 
however, so far as their intertribal wars and habits of 
mutual plunder, encouraged and stimulated by the slave- 
trade, permitted, have always been glad to trade with 
white men, provided they did not act intrusively. Their 
exports have oeen mainly raw produce, either growing wild 
or requiring httle skill for its cultivation. Their direct 
labour for white men has been chiefly as boatmen, stevedores, 
and porters in the handling of exports and imports. Practi- 
cally nowhere has the white sought their services in agri- 
cultural or manufacturing labour in their own country under 
his own direction for the production of the trade staples. 
The estabhshment of reef-mming for gold is of recent origin, 
for tin and other minerals even more recent. The labour 
problems characteristic of capitalist production have there- 
fore hardly developed. The relations and the difficulties 
between employers and employees have been only those 
incidental to casual employment, and the troubles have 
been confined, as a rule, to strikes of Kroo boys or carriers. 
In regard to contracts for periods of such labour entered 
into by these classes, the Masters’ and Servants’ la-ws have 
been very stringent. A earner breakmg his contract might 
be impnsoned for a year, with hard labour. This method 
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for repressing labour disputes survives, though perhaps with 
less drastic sanctions, as I shall mention again, very generally 
to this day in Africa. West African inland settlepents or 
factories are, as a rule, merely stations to which imported 
goods are carried to be exchanged for native produce and 
where the latter are collected and prepared and packed for 
export. Enterprising and humanely enlightened firms such 
as Lever’s and Cadbury’s are now exten£ng and improving 
factory centres of this character on a basis of quite voluntary 
labour and on lines attractive and beneficial to the natives 
who concentrate there. 

The partition of Western Africa among European nations, 
and the appropriation of the interior territories which has 
been efiected within living memory, was actuated for the 
most part by the aim of securing these districts as markets 
and of mcreasing trade upon the hnes of the established 
traditional intercourse conducted through the coast settle- 
ments. Only to a small extent for mining, and hardly at 
all (at any rate in the territories annexed by Great Britain) 
with any view to planting enterprise, was any direct agri- 
cultural exploitation contemplated. (Germany did, in her 
new colonies of the Cameroons and Tanganyika, establish 
capitalised plantations.) In the British protectorates and 
possessions m West Africa the Crown has, therefore, not 
assumed the ownership of the soil, as the Juchcial Committee 
of the Privy Council has pronounced riiat it has done in 
South-East and East Africa (where land exploitation was 
aimed at), and the land remams recognisedly the property 
of native tribes who are restrained from its alienation in 
the form of private ownership. The leasing of land by the 
tribal authorities for mimng purposes, and in certain cases 
for agricultural purposes, has been safeguarded by legislation 
or Orders m Council insuring desirable hmitations and 
providing for reasonable payment to the chiefs of the tnbes 
concerned. Where these principles have been adhered to, 
the danger of oppression in dealings with native tribes is 
greatly restricted. Capital has no control over labour so 
long as labour has land on which it can support itself. And 
the African agriculturahst can usually do this : for he grows 
his own food. In the Congo Free State, German Cameroons, 
and other non-British West African territories, ownership 
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in the land has been assumed by the annexing Government, 
and land has been extensively ahenated to the control or 
ownership of exploiting companies. This has also been 
done under British Government in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
and Kenya, where the policy of Capitalist Imperisuism was 
dehberately adopted; thus establishing that firmer basis 
for pressure upon the natives for labour supply which is 
congenial and indeed indispensable to the capitalist system 
of exploitation. 

So long as the relations of European nations with native 
tribes m West Africa were restricted to trade, and to those 
casual services which I have mentioned in connection with 
trade, the relation between the emplojang and the employed 
classes was ostensibly one of free contract. Apart, however, 
from questions of the equity of such contracts as the native 
was induced to enter into, requisitions for forced labour 
for porterage, etc., might be arbitrarily made under public 
authority through the chiefs, either by means of Govern- 
ment order or corrupt bargaimng, but in general the 
employer was not in a position to put any compulsion upon 
the employee beyond tlie hmit of the latter’s own desires, 
nor was he in a position to increase the latter’s desire of 
employment by means of taxation or by excluding him from 
access to land. Most of the operations of British admims- 
tration m these countries, and doubtless much of those of 
other European Governments also, has been devoted to the 
aim of openmg up the countnes for legitimate trade. Much 
been apphed to the estabhshment of 
good government and civihsation; but the primary purpose 
of trade has also sometimes been promoted with a certain 
degree of violence, for the inhabitants have not, as a rule, 
desired the mtmsion of the white man mto their country. 
More especialty the armed native tribes, who lived by the 
exploitation of the less belhcose parts of the population, did 
not desire such intrusion. All they wanted of the white 
man was firearms and gunpowder. In these circumstances 
unprovoked attacks upon peaceable Europeans sometimes 
occurred, which led to retaliation and the destruction of 
the attacking or recalcitrant native power. The ultimate 
resmt of these operations, which now are largely a thing 
of the past, has unquestionably been to increase the liberty. 
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prosperity, and domestic industry of the average of the 
population, and to set free an mcreasing volume of producing 
and trading enterprise among them. Within these bounds, 
at any rate, the contact of the white man with these 
countries has been both socially and economically advan- 
tageous to their populations, and does not necessarily 
involve any oppression. 

One of the first essentials for the peaceful improvement 
of the conditions of native hfe in Africa is the making of 
railways and roads. There can be little question of the 
necessity for this and of its advantage to the native popula- 
tions, quite apart from the trading profits which it brings 
or promises to white enterprise, and the prospects of which 
are the active incentive to imperial authorities to pursue 
that policy. But the railways and the roads have not been 
and are not being built by free labour. “The supply of 
voluntary labour,” writes Mr Ormsby-Grore,^ “for these 
purposes has always proved inadequate in Nigeria. All the 
railways and most of^the roads have mvolved the use of this 
compulsory labour. At the end of 1924” (under the 
British Labour Government) “it was decided to stop the 
use of compulsory labour on the construction of the Eastern 
railway m Zaria Province, and to rely solely on voluntary 
labour. As a result, construction was slowed down, and 
It had to be stated that the voluntary scheme proved 
a complete failure, and enhsted labour had again to 
be secured.” Why That httle word begs the 

crucial question as to the pace at which “development” 
is to be forced on these countries at the expense of the 
native’s toil. 

The legitimacy and the limitations of this mode of 
obtaining labour are now under consideration through the 
agency of the International Labour Ofl&ce. Its expedi- 
ency and justification are manifestly debatable The argu- 
ment for regarding this corvee as a legitimate public impost 
is that the work is of general benefit to the natives. The 
argument needs closer examination; but, on the whole, there 
can be httle question that conditions of life for the majority 
of African natives are improved by the mtervention of 

Report hy tie Hon W G A Ormsby-Goie on his visit to West 
Afiica during the jrear 1926 [Cmd 2744] 
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disinterested European administration, and that so long as 
the institutions of native law and government are not 
vexatiously interfered with, but are used and encouraged 
as a scaffoldmg of the social life of the people, the super- 
posidon of European sovereignly and the opening up of 
the country need have little £rectly disastrous effect. 

Indirectly, however, the pacification and opening up of 
these countries tends inevitably to weaken the native tribal 
systems, where Aey exist, by rendering it more easy for 
individuals to leave the control and protection of their 
chiefs, to exempt themselves from their pubhc tribal duties, 
to drift down to the coast and find casual employment about 
the coast towns, or to hire themselves m the mines, where 
mines exist. And they lose, without any substitute, the 
support of their famihes in old age and sickness. 

^e history of what took place m the “Congo Free 
State,” before it was superseded by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, which was paralleled in a milder degree m the French 
Congo, is typically illustrative of the methods in which 
white capital may conduct its operations when it breaks 
away from the oldf West African tradmg idea and endeavours 
to force native production. The traditional products of 
West Africa up to the jieriod of the Partition were natural 
staples, the value of which, m proportion to their bulk and 
quantity, was not, except in the case of gold and ivory, very 
considerable. It was a steady trade, the feeding of which 
could be left to the enterprise and self-interest of the 
natives, not yieldmg sufficient profit to make it possible for 
white men to engage actively m production, or even worth 
while for them to attempt forcible pressure upon the 
natives. But the devdopment of the demand for rubber 
—a product of high value in proportion to bulk — ^introduced 
in these territories a new pohcy into European relations with 
the African. The system of the Congo Free State was to 
grant concessions -of territory to exploiting conmames, 
whose officers orgamsed there a direct system for the 
extraction of rubber from African forests by compulsion 
and punishment of the natives. There was advanced in 
the report of the European Commission which inquired 
into tms system and which led to the supersession of the 
Free State a kind of grotesque pretence that this procedure 
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was based upon philanthropic policy, that it was a shoulder- 
ing of the White Man’s Burden. The precise form of 
argument with which we have since then become very 
familiar in discussions about the dealings of Europeans with 
natives in South and East Africa was gravely propounded, 
namely, that the indolence of the natives needed to be abated 
and the appreciation of the ‘‘dignity of labour” instilled 
into their minds, that the native has to be civilised by being 
taught to work, and, moreover, that it was right that he 
should pay taxes, in return for the benefits conferred on 
him by the administration in setting up the machinery 
for this educative process. A hierardiy of extortion was 
organised. A district, a tribe, a village, a family, was 
assessed and required to produce a certain quantity of 
rubber every fortnight. Collective responsibility was in- 
sisted on, and was enforced by collective punishment. 
That is to say, if a particular group assessed did not at the 
proper time deliver the required amount of rubber, any 
member of that group — man, woman, or child — ^that could 
be laid hold of was hable to be shot, flogged, or mutilated 
by the officers of a special police of slave-hunters and 
cannibals enrolled for the purpose. Family fines were ex- 
acted in the form of the amputation of children’s fingers. 
This was a system very simple and direct in its conception. 
It was a kmd of inversion of the old slave-trade. The 
slave-trade took Africans to plantations where Europeans 
could live, and made them work there, under the lash if 
necessary, to produce wealth for their owners. The im- 
provement of arms of precision, quick-firing guns, and similar 
superiorities, had now enabled the white man, impelled 
by the same purpose, to venture into African territory, and, 
without taking upon himself the risks of settlement or the 
discredit of being in law and fact a slave-owner, to compel 
the negro folk to extract for him there from the forest the 
yvealth that he desired. This system, as it was elaborated 
in the Congo Free State, was perhaps the most remarkable 
and typical exhibition of the acute operation of modern 
capitalist exploitation of African labour in simphfied form 
available for observation within our own time; but the 
essential principles of its method still flourish with accept- 
ance and credit in other African territories. 
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Of the aitmilar system established in the Putumayo 
District on the Ama zon River in South America, Mr H. W. 
Nevinson ^ writes : 

“Roger Casement’s Report upon the methods of 
rubber collection m the Putumayo region is the most 
appallmg revelation of human abomination known to 
me, though I have witnessed much abomination myself, 
and have read the records of the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion of which Lord Cromer was Chairman.” 

A distmct variety of such operations is still extant in 
the system of indentured labour earned on for the Portuguese 
cocoa plantations of the islands of San Thom6 and Principe. 
This has been very fully described and analysed in Mr H W. 
Nevmson’s A Modem Slavery. The system was nominally 
not slavery; but the enrolment of labourers was practically 
enforced enlistment, the services of the natives enrolled 
being purchased under pressure from their tribal chiefs, 
whilst those mdentured had and have to this day no means 
of returning home at the expiry of their contracts, and are 
under servile compulsion during the period of their service. 
In effect, the results of the system are indistinguishable 
from chattel slavery of a marke^y stringent type. 

1 Last Chesses, Last Cbantes, Nisbet & Co , 1928, p 94. 
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rSDENTURED IMMIGRATION 

I HAVE referred to the system of rubber-collection which 
grew up in the Congo Free State under capitahst enterprise 
and the servile indentured-labour system of San Thome 
and Principe, still only very partially reformed, not in order 
to throw speaal discredit upon the colonial methods of 
particular nations, and not through any desire to expatiate 
on cruelties to which publicity has already been given with 
considerable but not yet complete effect, but because these 
notorious cases furnished characteristic illustrations of the 
methods to which capitahst enterprise has deemed it 
necessary and proper to have recourse when it has taken in 
hand the exploitation through native labour of the wealth 
of a country where native economic conditions leave that 
labour free. It cannot be too often repeated that (in the 
absence of chattel slavery, which was based on capture and 
force and maintained by restraint and disciphne) where land 
is not monopohsed, no system of oppressive exploitation 
of labour can be estabhshed except through the action or 
with the countenance or connivance of the Government. 
Experience shows that wherever the African races are not 
compelled by exclusion from land, or by compulsion to 
forced labour directly imposed by the power of a govern- 
ment or procured through the authority of chiefs, their 
labour for an employer is intermittent and unreliable, and 
may leave him little margm of profit. Where humane 
sentiment has forbidden the forcible constraint of African 
workers and vigilant control has prevented, as tha t of the 
British ^Colonial Ofiice has not always prevented, the 
application of indirect constraint of natives through ta-ratinii 
or other special devices for artificially increasing their needs, 
employers have had recourse to the importation under 
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contract (“indenture”) for long terms of service of labourers 
from India, China, Madeira, or other countries where land 
is fully monopolised in private ownership, and where a 
proletarian population presses on the avadable means of 
subsistence. The maintenance of the food supply is the 
primary occupation of tribal Africans and is a socially 
organised concern. That, and not property, sport, or 
pleasure, is for them the primary purpose of land. So that, 
except owing to the intermittent occurrence of famine 
through drought, no “uncivilised” native in his own village 
can starve. The compulsion that forced the “indentured” 
coohe to go from Inma or China to work assiduously on 
plantations in foreign lands was ostensibly embodied in the 
stipulations and penalties under which he consented to 
place himself when he entered mto his contract. But the 
real compulsion, the need that made him accept these 
quasi-servile conditions, surrendering his freedom of action 
. for five, or very usually ten, years, was preasely the same 
as that which induces the Enghsh agricultural labourer to 
work his six or seven days a week from moriung till evening 
for the whole of his active hfe, at subsistence wages — ^the 
alternative, to wit, of starvauon. Under pressure of this 
compulsion, under simple fear of the “sack,” the European 
wage-worker quietly, and as it appears voluntarily, submits 
to those conditions of disciplme and routine to which the 
indentured Asiatic is held by legal penalties. Where such 
compulsion is absent, no human being in any country 
commits himself to the sacnfices of personal hberty habitu- 
ally required by developed capitalist industry on the part 
of the workers for whose service it calls. 

The system of indentured In dian Labour by which the 
sugar industry was long mamtamed in various British 
colonies has now been abandoned, in concession to the 
resistance made to it by Indian opinion, so soon as that 
opinion found means of eiroression in representative Indian 
legislative bodies. It is, however, important to recognise 
clearly the essential significance of this method of labour 
supply. The characteristic element of all such contracts is 
that a labourer engages under pain of fine or imprisonment 
to work contmuously for a stated period, sufficient at least 
to allow the profits of his employer from his labour to repay 
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the cost of his passages from and back to his home, and the 
provision of barracks, medical attendance, and other accom- 
modations for him. In British Colonies the Government 
took steps to provide that where this system was established 
safeguards were established against oppression and ill- 
treatment of indentured labourers, by the provision of 
inspectors and the prosecution of offending employers, just 
as die State under Acts of Parliament takes similar steps by 
factory laws and factory inspection at home for the sanitary 
and humane management of capitalist undertakings under 
what is called the free wage-system, and as it regulates the 
contracts and treatment of seamen, who hare to serve in 
conditions very much less free than those of a coohe on a 
West Indian sugar estate. 

I have remarked that no human being would voluntarily 
submit himself to the conditions habitually required by 
developed capitalist industry of the workers for whose service 
it calls. The natives or freed slaves in most of our tropical 
colonies are not under the compulsion of European pro- 
letariates, so the would-be employer has had to send labour 
agents to where poverty and landlessness, as in India and 
other recrmting grounds, had placed the common man under 
even greater necessity than he is in this country. Greater, 
no doubt, as was requisite to induce to accept exile, 
but necessity the same in kind. The servile and detrimental 
conditions of factory and sweating-shop mdustry have 
been mitigated among ourselves only by generations of in- 
dustrial struggle in which thousands of the workers have 
suffered and perished untimely, and by a century of organised 
effort both in the Trade Unions and in Parliament, still far 
from the achievement of its complete aims. Y^erever 
organised capital employs masses of workers, there, unless 
there is also control and vigilant intervention under pubhc 
law, together with completely efficient co-operation among 
the workers, servile conmtions have been and mevitably will 
be imposed on the wage-working dass. Where the workers 
are lately freed slaves or unerased and ignorant African 
natives, wholly inexperienced in methods of combination 
for^xpressmg their grievances and defending their interests 
as workers, the scandals which convinced European com- 
mumties that both organised Trade Unionism and industrial 
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legislation are necessary are not recognised, or, if recognised 
are not heeded, because the workers have no political status 
and the employers make the laws. Under such conditions 
the horrors of the early period of our own Industrial 
revolution repeat themselves, often in aggravated and always 
in less obvious forms. 

The indentured Indian coolie in Trinidad or British 
Guiana was, in regard to the satisfaction of his daily desires 
and the attainment of comfort, better off than aie many 
European unskilled workers, but he would not have been 
so if he had not been protected by the independent powers 
of the Indian Government and the Colomal Office. Comfort 
is one thing and freedom another, but there are va^ing 
social standards of judgment as to what constitutes freedom : 
the West Indian negro thought the indentured coohe more 
of a slave than many dismterested and humane EngUshmen 
did. That is because the economic conditions of the 
negro’s own life were less constrained than those of our 
proletariat, who regard themselves, as a rule, as the type 
of free men, and his standard of personal independence was 
so much the higher. He would quite understand why the 
Sociahst calls our free wage-labour system wage slavery. 
The protection by the State of indentured labour was not a 
democratic domestic compulsion as is our own industrial 
legislation; it was a paternal and humanitarian compulsion, 
imposed from without by the circumspection of the IndiaTi 
and British Governments. Without gomg so far as to 
suggest that in the absence of these external authorities 
the condition of mdentured labourers in British Colonies 
would have been as bad as on the San Thome plantations, 
It is quite certam that had this protection been ^sent there 
been a great deal of oppression and cruelty to 
indentured coohes. Injustices and ugly mcidents occurred 
Coloiues notwithstanding Hiose safeguards. So 
It has been, and so it would be again. There is in com- 
mumties of dqrninant white men employing coloured labour 
neither the disimerested humane public opmion, nor the 
democratic self-interest and orgamsed power to check 
abuses. ^ 



CHAPTER XI 

THE IDLENESS OF THE AFRICAN 

He is the dog, She is the cat, and They in afternoon-tea 
talk in En gl a nd are the servants. (Nowadays perhaps even 
more often, the organised wage-c^ss generally.) In our 
tropical dependencies They are the “niggers.” And much 
the same mental attitude towards these various Theys is 
observable. So it must be whenever any class of human 
bemgs is appraised by the standard of servile virtue. The 
virtue of the servant is to be mdustrious for the profit of 
his master. If such industry is not manifested, then he is 
idle. The African knows better than any other race what 
servitude is. It has been a famihar institution in his 
native commumties; and his closest and longest apprentice- 
ship to European avihsation has been slavery under white 
kidnappers. To the African who m his own person and ' 
those of his forefathers has passed through that apprentice- 
ship, the fact most contmuously ahve in his consciousness 
m ration to white men is that he is not their slave. For, 
remember — ^not only was it white men that made his slavery 
bitterest — ^it was they, too, that, for a century, were his 
emancipators ; it was they, and especially those who spoke 
for the power of England, that promised him that slavery 
should be wholly done away, and told him that the flag of 
the British Empire was the absolute guarantee of that 
promise. Mere contact with the white man and his institu- 
tions, in the countries where he has been the white man’s 
slave, continually reminds the negro of this. He guards 
himself, therefore, there, against all that he deems to savour 
of slavery with a constant jealousy; he resents the un- 
warrantable claims which the unlived cubs of a class 
civilisation habitually and instinctively make on the members 
of any subordinate class; and perhaps it may be said that, 
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because tbe accomplishment of his liberty and the promise 
of equal consideration are still so fresh in his people’s 
tradition, he g^ves the white man credit, often, for not 
expecting subserviences of b^m which the latter may be 
apt to thmk he has a right to expect of the darHe, but which 
he would certainly not eiqject of men of his own race or 
dass. The African is exceedingly quick in his detection 
of such an attitude, and has httle respect for its sensibihties. 

But no one, it may be said, demands of the black man 
sennle virtues; we demand of him only the industrial 
vutues of the free European. Well, then, let us waive all 
suggestion that servile complaisances are demanded of 
Africans by the European adventurer, merchant, planter, 
or Government officer; let us repudiate any unpatriotic 
imputation that servile virtues are ever demanded from the 
free wage-work^ at home. What is the standard of in- 
dustnal vhtue in the white wage-worker with which the 
behaviour of the black compares so distressingly? To put 
It most simply; first, it is the habit of the European wage- 
worker (we may leave out of consideration our other classes) 
of working steadily at one single kind of occupation for six or 
five and a half days, at least, out of every seven, and wbikmg 
for practically the whole of each full day. Witlun recollec- 
^n his week and his day were habitually much longer. 
He has had to fight a long and bittei fight for such limitation 
as has been partly achieved. And, secondly, it is the 
tradition of the European workman of woikmg with a certain 
ronsaence of obligation to give good work for his wage. 

I do not suggest that this hittei tradition is so generally 
prevalent now as the othei. Persons of the same habits 

L accuse 

the African m his own countnes of idleness, most loudly 
mveigh at home against the dishonest shirV^ng of the 
Bnmh working-man. But m tropical countiies they 
nabitiwlly compare the latter’s industrial conscientiousness 
most favourably with those of the negro; so that we may 
take It that some rehcs of these endowments of industrial 
virtue are still to be recognised as attributable to the white 
worker, at any rate in some comparative degree. 

It is, of course, the fact that the conditions of industrial 
civihsation, persistmg through generations, have established 
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cert^ traditional standards of diligence and workmanship 
which are obseired b7 instmctire habit and unquestioned 
custom, even where tie worker has no personal or sym- 
pathetic interest in the product of his work. If this habit 
is not innate and instinctrve, it is early developed by precept 
and by the influence of the continuous rule of me^anical 
toil which dominates the life of the civilised wage-worker. 
And this industrial conscientiousness, however acquired by 
our workman, is by no means entirdy due to the fear of 
losing his job. I need not espatiate here on the horrors 
reflected in this industrial instinct. I have only to point 
out that the criticism which censures the African by this 
standard habitually assumes that the continuous toil of the 
European wage-earner is in itsdf an excellent and desirable 
thing, and that the perversion of human impulse that can 
enable a man to enjoy mechanical work irrespectively of any 
beauty or significance to himself in it is an admirable pro- 
duct of evolution. The Afiican is condemned because he is 
. deficient in these two habits. It is perfectly true that he 
does not recognise them as virtues. Let that be admitted 
and well understood, and the reasons why he does not;, and 
we shall be on the way to understand much better than 
do some of his censors what manner of admissible virtues 
he has from the point of view of the needs of the society 
he has to live in. 

In the first place, the British workman works his five 
and a half or six days a week, and if his conditions are 
fortunate, nine hours (mduding dirmer-time) a day, not 
primarily firom virtue, but from necessity. If he could 
support him self and his fami^ on a little less labour, even 
the most austere of industrial moralists would hardly con- 
demn him for doing so. The European, as a rule, worfa 
^cessrvely. He does so because, tmder the present organ- 
isation of the production and distribution of wealth, he 
must do so or starve. If he cannot keep up the pace of the 
speeded machine, he drops out altogether. The African, 
working primarily from precisely ihe same behest of necessi^, 
and not from any idea that labour is virtuous, habitually 
labours less because less labour will provide him with what 
he needs, hloreover, his industry is desultory, he has little 
sentiment of the excellence and efiBciency of continuity, of 
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the daims of a job over the attractions of any passing^6im. 
We must remember that a great part of the white workers’ 
work-time is occupied m providing incomes for other people 
who do not work, through the tolls of rent, interest, divi- 
dends, and profits. This part is mere servitude, and is the 
sphere of those servile virtues alone with which, as agreed, 
we have not to deal. Our white worker’s mdustrial virtue 
can hardly be said to eictend beyond the work that he does 
for his own requirements, profit, and satisfaction; for 
surely that is all that he would do of his own free will, and 
virtue is an affair of free will and is not manifested in 
compulsory functions. The rest of his work is exacted by 
compulsion of the mdustrial machine. If the work the 
white worker does for his own benefit is more than the 
Afncan’s it is simply because he has more needs and desires 
which he beheves he can gratify by means of his earnings : 
and this fact may afford a suggestive basis for critiasm. 
It may be hdd that the larger needs and imaginative desires 
of the European entitle him to be considered a hi ghe r man, 
a more elaborate and admirable creature. But if the test 
of virtue is wiEmgness to work for the satisfaction of needs, 
then I cannot myself impute greater virtue to the European, 
for It IS unquestionable that when the African feels the 
motive sufficient he is a prodigious worker. 

The total efficiency of the civihsed worker measured 
in output of wealth (or soaal utihty) is greater on the 
average than that of the A&ican, but the latter is not 
ffisaplmed or disposed to the production of j«»p/«j-value; 
he does not care to produce, and his circumstances do not 
compel him or even, often, enable him to produce much 
more than is necessary for his own maintenance. If this 
K httle, and caimot, in his condition of industrial infancy, 
be greatly increased, so that even what he retams for 
lumself IS less than what the civihsed workman gets, yet 
It K arguable that the African gets more enjoyment of life 
and satisfaction out of that httle than the civihsed wage- 
earner ran get out of his more elaborate pittance. And 
aU the labour devoted by the latter to the production of 
wealth m excess of what reverts to himself is servile or 
gratuitous. 

The reason why the African, whether at home or m 
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the West Indies, does not have to work so hard to satisfy 
his needs, provided always that he has access to land, is 
that those needs are few and simple, the soil and chmate 
generous m the production of food, except when droughts 
or storms destroy his food crops and bring him to famme, 
which no mdustry of his own can avert. Where land is 
monopolised against him he has to work harder, and in 
some cases even to work as regularly as the European. 
Moreover, there is a common tendency to exaggerate the 
spontaneous fertility of tropical lands. Enthusiastic visitors 
to the tropics are constantly amazed at the inefficiency 
which fails to produce universal opulence in a country 
where “anything will grow.” Sudi visitors sometimes 
acquire estates, in order to demonstrate to the indolent 
Creole what British energy can make of his neglected in- 
heritance. They presently discover that anythmg, mdeed, 
wiU grow, provided the rams do not fail; and especially 
“bush” and weeds, which they have to clean out repeatedly 
if they are to get any crops; also caterpillars, and scale 
insects, and moulds, and cotton worms, and other com- 
peting forms of life m great' abundance. In short, that the 
prompt and intelhgent apphcation of labour is constantly 
necessary ; and evSi for a black man, under a tropical sun, 
hard labour is not always inviting or the demand for it 
opportune. 

But we have to consider the further vice alleged against 
the African that when working for wages he has no mdustrial 
probity. Just as — because need and the industrial servitude 
of civilised proletariats have never drilled him mto their 
mechanical habits of labour — ^he has no mstmct of workmg 
continuously and automatically, so he has had no history 
to produce m him the industrial conscience that calls on 
the worker to give “fair” work for “fair” pay. With 
through aU the history of his race, work for a master has 
been work under the compulsion of slavery, his free activity 
has been either co-operative, family, or communal work, or 
work on his little food-patdi; or, where any question of 
interchange came in, the activity of trade and barter. The 
African is a born trader. The character of the Kaffir 
bargain is proverbial. The virtue of the trader is to get 
much for httle; his motto is Caveat emftot. Wage- 
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bargaining and the idea of a duty to fulfil labour contracts 
for wages were new things to the emancipated slave; the 
pleasure of getting the best of a deal was ingrained and 
ineradicable. That is the morality which he applies to a 
wage-bargain. He has very little feeling of obligation about 
it. He shows no exceptional racial peculiarity in that. 
And here we come into touch with one of the reasons for 
the assertion frequently made that the negro was a bettef 
industrial citizen under slavery than he is as a wage-worker. 
It is not entirely the chagrined lament of the disappointed 
exploiter- The negro was accustomed to the status and 
obligations of slavery, and whilst it is true that the status 
and obhgations of plantation slavery were often crueller and 
less tempered by human and domestic relations than was 
or IS the slavery of African native societies, yet even on 
the plantation he was confronted with the white man in 
categories with which he was famihar; the category of 
force, which he recognised and respected, and the category 
of affection, particularly the family feeling, so that the 
slave regarded himself as a member of his owner’s family, 
and truly was so in essential relations far more than any 
wage-en ipl oyee m modem European society comes near to 
bemg. Therefore, he worked comparatively well; not only 
from fear of the lash, but for the same reason as his fathers 
worked — whethCT as slaves or free men in their native 
famihes — ^that is, from social or conventional obligation, 
and not from pecuniary interest. When he was removed 
from the sanction of force by emancipation, and from that 
of affection and duty by the substitution of wage-labour, 
h® URturally became, from the pomt of view of the employer 
who judged him solely as an mvestment of wages, a very 
ime and conscienceless person. As I have pointed out, in 
discussing race-antagonisms, the employer, especially the 
newcoiner, the Scottish overseer, who, as attorney, super- 
seded Old Mas’er” m the management of so many 
absentee-owned^ West Indian estates, judged bim only by 
mose parts of his character affecting the interests m which, 
they had common contact, and troubled himself httle or 
not at all to do justice to the rest. And yet it is a common- 
^ce m the West Indies, as m all countries where the 
idleness and untrustworthiness of the African are often 
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complained of, that under personal influence he is a capital 
worker. Some estates will have constant labour difficulties, 
others hardly any, the difference being prmcipally due to 
the temperament and intelligence of the employer and his 
overseers. 

Even under these best of conditions, however, in 
colonies where the negro is under no compulsion of need 
to work regularly, labour difficulties will arise. The free 
West Indian negro is not only averse as a matter of dignity 
to conducting himself as if he were a plantation slave, and 
bound to work every day, but also enjoys the fun of feeling 
himself a master. On a big sugar estate, when expensive 
machinery is running, and the crop has to be worked without 
stoppage, or on a Jamaica banana plantation, when the 
steamer has been telephoned at daybreak, and two or three 
thousand bunches have to be at the wharf by noon, the 
negro hands ivill very hkely find it impossible to cut canes 
or fruit that morning. It is not a strike for better conditions 
of labour; they may have no genuine grievance (though 
imagination may suggest to them that they have); another 
day they will turn up all right: but a big concern cannot 
be run on that basis. That was the root of the demand for 
indentured labour in the West Indies. It cost more than 
Island-born labour, but it was at command, and could 
be set to work when and where required. 'Ilie mdentured' 
Indians did not compete with the negro to his exclusion, 
they actually maintained the opportumty for his employment. 
In Jamaica local wages used to be highest in those districts 
where indentured coolies were employed on banana planta- 
tions. That did not mean that coolies were employed 
because higher wages would otherwise have to- be paid to 
Creole labourers. It meant that a valuable productive 
industry could be maintamed by the organised and manage- 
able coohe labour, which, so established, could employ and 
pay good wages to the casual Creole labourer, but which, 
if it had had only that casual and independent labour to 
rely upon, could not have been established and carried on 
And niucL the same was the case with regard to 
the lar^ Demerara and Trinidad sugar estates that em- 
ployed indentured labour. 

The African, where his inchnation is unfettered, is finely 
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unresponsive to merely economic considerations. It is 
no use raising his wages to induce him to work four days in 
tie week on an estate instead of three. The probable effect 
will be to make him work two, seeing that two days at the 
higher rate will give hiTu all the cash he proposes to hire 
himself to work for. The rest of his time he finds more 
valuable to himself in other employment. 

The idleness of the Afncan resolves itself, as I have 
observed him in the West Indies, into this; he has no 
mechanical habit of industry. He has no feeling of obhga- 
tion to be mdustnous for industry’s sake, no conception of 
aiw essential virtue in labour itself, no pride in gratuitous toil. 
Moreover, he has never been imbued with the shallow and 
falladous illusion, so firmly established in competitive 
industnal societies, that service can be valued in money. 
The worker in such countries constantly claims that his 
work is “worth” so much We know that its “worth” 
is simply just what the worker is strong enough in competi- 
tion to get paid for doing it, and that much of the poorest 
paid work is in truth the most valuable. But work and 
money are not yet rigidly commensurable in the conscious- 
ness of the African. Half a dollar may be worth one day’s 
work to him, a second half-dollar be worth a second day’s 
work, but a third half-dollar will not be worth a third day’s 
work. A third day’s work may seem to him worth two 
dollars. It is this mcommensurability of work with money 
in his mind (a most valuable and hopeful characteristic) 
that partly accounts for his apparent lack of conscience 
towards his employer. Moreover, he lives in climates where 
toil is ezluusting, and rest both easy and sweet. There are 
few days in the year in England when it is really pleasant to 
loaf, and the streets of civilised cities are not tempting to 
recumbent meditation. 

'Diese are the negro’s defiaencies, judged from the point 
of view of the European who desires to make use of his 
labour. From a different point of view, the vicious char- 
acter of his attitude is not so conspicuous. The African is for 
the most^part an unskilled labourer, but he is strong, and 
when he is pleased to work he is highty efficient within the 
limits of his cimacities. He works best in gangs under 
social impulse: he works with extreme industry on his own 
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small holding, up to the limit of his limited wants. There 
are no bounds to the trouble he will take in service in which 
his goodwill or his affection is engaged. The capitalist 
system of industry has not disciplined him into a wage- 
slave, and I do not beheve that it ever will. I think it more 
probable that that system, in its attempt to incorporate the 
African in its wage proletariat will, after all, be defeated. 
The European wage proletariat and its standards of in- 
dustrial virtue were only forged by long evolution in condi- 
tions arising out of private landlordism and the pressure of 
climate and poverty. So long as the African has access to 
the land, and is saved from poverty by the simplicity of his 
needs and the ease of meeting them, so long the capitalist 
employer is likely to find his labour unmanageable or at best 
unreliable under the “free” wage-system. 

I shall quote in Chapter XII the testimony of the 
South African Native Affairs Commissioners of 1905 
and of Mr Dudley Kidd in correction of the assertion 
that South African natives are “hopelessly indolent,” 
and I could adduce much similar evidence: but I must 
select. 

The late Sishop Frank Weston, of Zanzibar, one of those 
men of genius who have devoted themselves invaluably to 
missionary work m Afnca, and who had a most intimate 
acquamtance and sympathy with East African natives, states 
quite uncompromisingly: 

“In fact the Afncan is not idle. 

“Even if it were true that Africans were idle, the 
remedy must not be one that is in itself immoral. 

“Some tribes use women for work far more rba u 
men, especially war-hke tribes. But in many tribes 
the men work with the women. And the average 
African has a hard task to get food for himself and his 
family. 

“The call of service to the human race is always 
valid; but it does not summon a man to work for the 
enrichment of a small band of commercial foreigners. 

“The doctrine that Europeans are justified on 
commercial grounds in makmg serfs of the Africans is 
in Itself immoral.” 
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“No man who knows what he ts talking about '* — 
writes an experienced public officer now serving in 
East Africa — “calls Afitcans geneiaJly lazyi it is not 
that they do not work, but that so much of their work 
is wasted — ^for example, the African sits up all night 
to keep wild beasts out of liis crop, and has done so for 
generations: but it is a perfectly simple matter to 
construct a barrier which these animals will not pass: 
a dry pack stone wall, thorn or cactus hedge, or tlie like. 
Does he do it? Not he — ^he sits up all night.” 

This example gives a pertinent illustration of the lines 
upon which Euiopean mtelhgence and its inventions (such 
as that, to us, too familiar one of barbed wire) can help in the 
civilisation of Africans. Its applicability, however, depends 
upon some permanence of land occupation, involvmg 
modified methods of agriculture, and the helping of Africans 
to improve the efficiency of their exacting, but in many 
respects amateurish and uneconomical, industry. 

In the Report of the Study of East Centrd and South 
Africa^ by the Education Commission organised by the 
Trustees of the (American) Phelps-Stokes Fund theie is a 
valuable chapter on agriculture m East Africa by Mr L. T. 
Shantz of the Bureau of Plant Industry in the U.S. Depait- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr Shantz views the operations of 
both European and African agricultuie with a disinteiested, 
professional, and unprejudiced eye. 

“In the region considered,” (he says) “there are 
22,000,000 native inhabitants, practically all engaged 
directly and mdirectly m agriculture, here used to 
include both plant and animal industry. It is piobably 
well within the margin of safety to say that 21,000,000, 
or 95 per cent., have no othei livehhood. . . . Many 
of these people keep ammals and neaily all keep goats 
and^ chickens. Wherever one goes in East or Central 
Africa the natives are usually at work either breaking 
new land, cutting or burning the timber or brush, 
or planting, weeding, protecting or harvesting the crop. 
In most cases, wheie the chmate permits, production 

^ m East Africa Ediabargh House Press, a Eaton Gate, 

5 W I 
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is more or less continuous in assuring food supply and 
also fresh vegetables every day in the year. 

“In the occupation of a new country the native may 
be regarded chiefly as labour to be used m the plantation 
type of development. . . . Usually some direct or 
indirect pressure must be brought to bear to ensure 
this labour; sometimes it is conscripted, as in Portu- 
guese East Africa, or again it is secured indirectly hy 
the levying of head or hut tax. The natives under this 
system become the labour supply, and ultimately 
entiiely depend upon the white planter for employment. 
While in some cases the welfare of the native may be 
carefully guarded, the purpose of the system is not to 
improve the native as a man, but to maintain him as 
a cheap labour supply.” 

On native agricultural methods Mr Sliantz says : 

“The agricultural methods of the natives in Africa 
have often been condemned as shiftless, wasteful, and 
as decreasmg the productivity of the country. Again 
one meets continually the statement that the native 
knows nothing about ciop production. These state- 
ments, in a way, reflect tlie attitude of the European 
toward the native, the assumption being that since he 
does not follow our methods and our practices he must 
be essentially wrong. It is well to bear in mind at the 
start that very little attention has been given to his 
methods and practices, and that there is no adequate 
scientific study of native agriculture on which to base 
sound conclusions. It must be admitted that he 
produces the necessary food by his method; that the 
famines are the result of unfavourable seasons and lack 
of foresight or accrued capital (as stored food) to carry 
over the famine penod. But it is only our elaboiate 
system for the dtstribution of foods that protects civilised 
man from the recurrence of famme, and even now there 
18 seldom a time when m some part of our world there 
IS not a shortage of food.” 

On the other hand, nothmg is more common than 
general statements on the part of European settlers in 
Africa, or returmng visitors, conveying the same impression 
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as that given by Mrs M. A. Buxton of Kenya, who tells us 
of the Wakamba tnbe that 

“the men took no part in the daily work, for the 
younger men there were the ngomas (dances) and for 
the dder long councils and confabulations about the 
affairs of State and local marriages.” 

Such inmressions are, no doubt, especially true with 
regard to the pastoral and chiefly pastoral tribes such as 
the Masai and the Wakamba. 

A memorandum was submitted to Sir E. Hilton Young’s 
Commission on East African Federation by the Kavirondo 
Taxp^ers’ Welfare Association, setting forth (doubtless 
with European assistance) the native view on this topic of 
the African’s idleness. Ea-wrondo is the most populous 
district of Kenya Colony and its population depends on 
agriadture. The memorandum complams of what it 
describes as a “libel” on the men of Africa in very many 
tribes, and particular^ on the men of Kavirondo, commonly 
promulgated in the form that the men do no work in the 
native Reserves. They quote the following passage from 
the report of the East Africa Commission^ (of which Mr 
W. A. Ormsby-Gore was Chairman): — 

“The danger is of course lest he neither work on 
his ovra land in the Reserves or for wages outside of 
the Reserves. It is inconsistent lAnth the economic 
progress of the whole country and with the advance 
m civihsation of the native of Africa that he should be 
allowed to stagnate in a native Reserve leavmg all the 
work to the women, the men doing nothmg.” 

The memorandum proceeds; 

“Our Kavirondo men do not leave all the work to 
the^ women. The foUowmg is a list of some of their 
main activities ; — 

The men do all the building of houses and 
grain stores, and the fencing and upkeep of the Kraals. 

“a. The men do all the first breaking up of the soil, 
both of that cultivated by themsdves and of that by 
the women. ^ 

3* The men have their own fields and the women 
^ [Cmd 2387, 1925 ] 
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theirs. The men have their own grain stores which 
are the reserve food stored for the Kraal and are used 
when the women’s store is exhausted. 

“4. The men do all the night watching of the crops 
and the cattle, and it is the men who hunt and try to 
exterminate the rats, moles, and other pests which 
attack the crops. 

“5. The men find the money for the taxes. What 
tlus means in some cases those who collect the taxes 
httle know. 

“6. The men are the dressers of the skins which 
formed the sole dress in the past and are still used 
by many. 

“7* The men made aE the stools, all the beds, the 
wicker-doors, and most of the baskets and the big 
mats which have many uses in a Kraal, made the bigger 
pottery, t.e. big water-]ars, and by river and lake made 
the canoes, fish-traps, and did the fishing and hunting. 

“ 8 This land was once densely wooded with scrub ; 
men cleared it all. Then the men made the wells, 
cleared the streams, and provided the water supply. 

“9 There are veiy many cattle in Kavirondo. ^e 

men and boys herd them, and it is the men who do 
aU the milking and tending of the cattle in the Kraal. 

“10. The care of the women after childbirth is the 
task of the men. 

“il. The men hear aU the court cases, and what 
this entails m an African tribe few hluropeans reahse. 
By the attendance of the men at the councils there 
has been developed m the men of Africa a sense of law 
and disciphne which is of the utmost value. 

“ 12. AU the care of the poultry comes on the men. 
It is not women’s work, who do not eat eggs or fowls. 
There are many fowls to be cared for. 

“13. The men do the smiths’ worL 
14. The planting of bananas, tobacco, and sugar- 
cane IS the work of the men. 

The men take their full share in weeding and 
harvesting the crops. 

“The ordinary man in the Reserves of tribes which 
are not pastoral only but pastoral and agricultural, as 
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our people are, are by no means the idlers that the 
East African Report makes them out to be. Designedly 
or undesignedly the account of the activities or rather 
lack of activities of the men which it gives creates 
an impression favourable to policies of non-African 
development of the lands of Africa, which tend to 
take or to wean the men of Africa from occupations 
in their own Reserves for wage occupations outside of 
the Reserves, with all that such policies must mean for 
the break up of our tnbal and home life. 

“We would like to dissent from the doctrine laid 
down in the sentence which follows that which we 
have quoted and repudiated. ‘He (the native) must 
be taught by every means open to Government that 
as he is no longer required for fighting it is his duty 
to the commumty and to himself to work, that unless 
he is prepared to do a reasonable amount of work 
on his own account it is his duty to go out to work 
either for Government or private employers in in- 
dustrial employment.’ 

“If any man m the Reserves is paymg all his taxes 
and maintains himself without relief from the Govern- 
ment, we cannot see that there lies upon him any duty 
to endanger the home and family life by entenng the 
ranks of wage-earners outside of the Reserves. If 
Government thinks that the men of our Reserves are 
not domg enough in the way of production of crops 
which other parts of the world need, the true remedy 
IS rather for the Government to embark on a policy 
of encouragmg the men to build better houses, furmsh 
them lietter, wear better clothing, to raise the standard 
of living in every possible way, for they will thus 
in^ectly but no less effectively increase the produc- 
tivity of the men who know that these things cannot 
be obtained unless they work harder than their fathers, 
who did not have these thmgs, worked. To take men 
out of the Reserves for wage-earning only makes it 
impTOSible for the women who remain behind to get 
any help at all from the man, son or husband, while 
he IS away, and makes worse the burden of which the 
report evidently wishes to see the women relieved.” 



CHAPTER XII 

LATTER-DAY SOUTH AND EAST AFRICAN HISTORY 


In earliei chapters I have written, chiefly of negroes 
studied as labourers in the West Indies and the New World, 
transplanted and bred there by white men to work for 
their mofit. South and East Africa are peopled chiefly by 
the “Bantu” division of the negroid African races, itsdf 
xncludmg many peoples of recognisably distinct tribal 
charactenstics, and very commonly credited with endow- 
ments of mtdHgence and efficiency supenor to those of 
West African negroes. Moreover, whilst maiw of the West 
A&ican negro peoples have intermixtures of Mediterranean, 
Hamite, or Semite blood, this is judged to be more generally 
the case with most of the Bantu peoples. Notwithstanding 
the differences in local conditions between South and South- 
Eastern Africa and the New World and in racial character- 
istics between Bantu and negro, what has been said with 
regard to the disposition of the negro in industry is, according 
to the evidence of South African commentators, substantially 
true of the Bantu. For an intelligent and sympathetic 
study of the South African “Kaffir” (we need not occupy 
ourselves with the Hottentot and the almost extmct Bush- 
in) I would refer to Mr Dudley Kidd’s books. The 
Essential Kaffir and Ktffir Socialism. The late Mr Maurice 
wans’ Black and White in South-East Africa is also a mine 
of reliable and enlightened commentary. But the Report 
of t^ South African Native Affairs Comimssion, presented 
to Parliament m 1905,^ may be considered still the most 
important and mstructive official document on the South 
itfncan native, regarded as “labour.” Its recommenda- 
tions are m present-^y discussions constantly quoted in 
s^port of the Imes of poliCT adopted or proposed m South 
African Native Affairs legislation. Another much more re- 
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cent and extiemely valuable document is that of the Economic 
and Wages Commission appointed by the South African 
Government m 1925, whidi reported in Februaiy 1926. 
This Report deals much more closely and penetratingly 
than could the Commissioneis of 1905 with the developing 
results of the operation of capitalist industry in South 
Africa, with the relations between employers, white workeis, 
and black workers, and with the maturing results of white 
land monopoly on the position both of landless whites and 
of natives. Before I deal with the particulars of present 
conditions exhibited m these documents 1 will attempt a 
brief general survey of latter-day African history in its 
bearings on the relations of Europeans and natives. I 
apologise for some repetition of what I write elsewhere, 
for the sake of contmuity in this summary. When the 
scramble for Africa among European nations began to 
develop (between 1880 and 1890) and it was agreed to divide 
up the continent as a market for European manufactures 
and a source of raw materials, the prinaple was accepted 
that effective occupation or mterest must be shown, to 
enable any Power to assert a vahd claim to sovereignty. 
Some kind of government must be estabhshed, and to 
defray the expenses of government some mode of obtaining 
an immediate return from occupation had to be found. 
In the older British West African Colonies, which were 
yielding profits from trade, and in their hinterlands (now 
generaUy consolidated into the territory called Nigeria) 
where also trade was the prmapal object sought, this 
presented no great difficulty, since Customs duties or other 
^ revenues falling on trade yielded adequate funds. But in 
the more northerly parts of South Africa, m Nyasaland and 
East Africa, where our statesmen were in a hurry to peg 
out Imperial claims, there was no trade forthcoming that 
could pay the expenses of government. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic feature of the 
early part of the scramble for Africa was the invasion of 
African territories bjr white adventurers aiming at obtaining 
concessions of all kinds from native chiefs, giving them 
monopolies of trading, seekmg for minerals, etc. for triflmg 
payments, and accepting the protection of the white man’s 
flag. Some native states, such as Bechuanaland, and their 
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chiefe, resisted this process, but in Swaziland, Fondoland, 
and many other native territories the assets of the com- 
munity were in danger of being eaten up. To protect native 
people against this process Protectorates were declared in 
some cases by the British Government. Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland remained practically self-governing native states 
under helpful guidance from British authority, but in the 
other new Protectorates the Foreign OfEice, which was then 
in control of such operations, adopted a more enterprising 
pohcy on behalf of British development, and the Colonial 
Office did the like in regard to the territories lying north 
of Bechuanaland and the Transvaal, which it was desired 
to secure for British expansion against the Boers. This 
policy deliberately chose the method of exploiting Africa 
by capitalist companies financed in London. In Central 
Africa and Nyasaland vast land concessions made to such 
companies, or usurped by them, were recognised. In Rhodesia 
the B.S.A. Chartered Company, which had obtained merely 
a mining concession from Lobengula, was allowed to destroy 
his power, to assert ownership of the lands of the whole 
coimtiy, and to sell them out in large blocks to syndicates 
and individuals, ignormg native rights. Farther north, in 
the East African Protectorate (now known as Kenya Colony) 
the Government adopted a somewhat similar policy of 
inviting white investors and settlers to take up large areas 
of land. In West Africa the Niger Company (formerly the 
Oil Rivers Company) was encouraged to consolidate a trad- 
ing monop^, but on this side of the continent the older 
Colonial Office tradition of respecting native land rights 
and native interests held its own, whidh. it had been unable 
to do against Africander ideas in South Africa and the 
Foreign Office policy m East Africa. British Imperial 
policy at this time, acting through the B.S.A. Company, 
was a definite and deliberate policy of capitalist colonisation 
and e:^loitation thinly camouflaged by a professed con- 
sideration for native interests. 

In South and East Afidca the local conditions were 
difEerent from those of West Africa and Nigeria to a 
degree which gave some justification for a different policy. 
These countries were comparatively scantily peopled, much 
of them was, or was believed to be, suitable for permanent 
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white colonisation^ and there would have been rooni for 
white settlement without encroaching on the native user 
of land, or mterfermg in any way with the natives’ hvdiihood. 
And at the same time it was arguable that white colonisation 
would benefit the natives economically and educationally. 

The danger that white settlement might crowd the 
natives out of the best parts of their own country and lead 
to their reduction to the position of wage-slaves had led 
Sir Theo^lus Shepstone m Natal to institute the system 
of native Reserves and to withstand the attempts of zealous 
missionaries to supersede native social customs and of the 
Government to destroy the native tribal authorities. A 
similar system was adopted m parts of the Cape Colony and 
of Zululand and has served to a consideraole degree to 
protect natives, although it has been imperfectly carried 
out. The Colonial Office stipulated that the Chartered 
Company should respect native rights and customary 
tenures m land, and when they had failed to do this insisted 
on thdr establishing Reserves m Rhodesia in which only 
natives should be privileged to own land, but did not 
mterfere with the Company’s pohcy of destroying tribal 
government, exacting rents from resident natives, and putting 
pressure by taxation upon them to work for white employers. 

Meanwhile the development of the gold and chamond 
industiy in the Transvaal had profoundly affected the 
mdustrial rdations between white and black. The Boers 
had never admitted the human parity of black races and 
white. They regarded the former as of an inferior order 
of creation, and treated them as mcapable of civil rights. 
They were ^eluded, hke the negroes of the United States, 
both by social customs and by legislation from mixing on 
equal ternis with Ae whites. The growth of Johannesburg 
and the minmg districts, which became the most important 
centre ^of settlement m South Africa, greatly remforced 
t^ spirit of ffiscnmination. It attracted large numbers 
of wholly uncivihsed native workers, who were more and 
more subjected to exclusion from any part of the life of 
WA white community except that of unsldlled workers. 
They were confined in compounds, th^ were kept subject 
to rigorous pass laws, and the tendency to regard it as 
reasonable to treat natives as beings who have no rights at 
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all was eiiliancedj and its enliancement reacted on the whole 
of South Africa: even in the Cape Colony and Natal, where 
such discrimination was contrary to the constitutional basis 
of the community and to the promises made to natives in 
the name bf the British Crown- 

Further, the development of the mining industry 
attracted to South Africa British and other European 
miners and artisans. This class, as time progressed, found 
Itself m danger from competition by black workers who 
could accept lower wages; and the Trade Unions not being 
sufficiently powerful to control the conditions of all skilled 
and semi-skilled industries, and not bemg in a position to 
estabhsh standards of wages and conditions of employment 
by legislation, came to adopt a view of the native and his 
rights practically similar to that of the Boer and to co-operate 
with the Dutch African party in an endeavour dehberately 
to exclude him from the priweges of an industrial avilisa- 
tion which rested fundamentally on the work of his bone 
and smew. 


Smce the War the quahty of the white wage- earning class 
employed m mimng industries has considerably changed. It 
now contains a majority element of Boer “poor whites” and 
^ny ahen immigrants from Europe. Both in the mining 
districts and m Natal and in some degree farther south, this 
class of poor white worker has greatly increased in numbers; 
and bemg predominantly averse to British ideas they have 
associated themselves energetically with the South African 
Nationahst party in jealousy of British influence and of 
Bnttsh tr^uons of dealing with native races as exemplified 
m Cape Colony. They have adopted wholeheartedly the 
poh^ of repression of the natives inherent in the principles 

nn b anti-Asiatic pohcy fdvocSed 

on be^h of white shopkeepers and some dasses of artisans 
against Indians. The Indian Government has been strong- 
fairness of dealing for Indians, bu? 
Can? rJ African native has only the older traditions of the 
^ agamst this degradation of public 

South Africa, co-operat- 
3 farmers’ and speculators’ land-hLeer 

and the theory of mequahty, combined with racial prejudice’ 
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and on the other hand the desire of friends of the native to 
afford him some protection and to save his social life from 
entire destruction, have worked together to popularise what 
is now the professed native pohcy of the Government of 
South Africa, namely, residential “segregation,” industrial 
discrimmation, and political disfranchisement of the native. 

Farther north, in Rhodesia and on the Eastern side of 
Africa, the situation has not yet been complicated by the 
mdustrial development. In Rhodesia and in East Africa 
there was protracted obstruction on the part of European 
local interests agamst the estabhshment of native reserves, 
in order that the white man might have full opportunity to 
pick out all the best of the country and to reduce the natives 
to the position of a mere proletariat affording labour supply. 
This attitude was, of course, never ofiiaaUy accepted on 
behalf of the British Government, which cherished a desire, 
however meffectual, to protect native interests, but it 
operated very effectively in practice, both m Rhodesia and 
Kenya, to dday for a great many years the marking out of 
reserves; and when the pohcy was being put into operation 
the advocates of white settlement outspokeidy urged the 
restriction of such reserves to the smallest possible area, in 
order that their labour supply might be mamtained. Lord 
Delamere, the most successftd and mfluentid of Kenya 
land speculators and “devdopmg” settlers, protested to the 
Conmussion on Native Reserves that “if the pohcy was to 
be contmued that ever^ native was to be a Wdowner of 
a sufficient area on which to establish himself, then the 
question of obtaining a sufficient labour supply would never 
be settled.” In Kenya Coloiw, though not m Rhodesia, the 
pohcy was actually formulated of trying to force the natives 
to c^me out of the reserves, to work for white men, by 
imposmg on them the alternative obhgation of having to 
work a certain period m each year for the Government. 
With this episode I shall deal fully hereafter.^ Many white 
settlers considered that they had a right to expect this kind 
froiu the Government. They had been invited by 
official authority' to come out and settle^ and they had 
bought land firom the Government, or from the concession- 
naires of the Government, on the assurance that it was a 
^ See Chapter XX. 
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suitable country for white men and that they could found 
homes and earn an income there. They found that it 
was neither customary nor possible for Europeans to do 
their own work, and that ^e native labour supply was 
deficient. The East African Commission,* above raerred 
to, expressed the judgment that in Kenya more land 
has been granted to Europeans than can be developed 
by the existing labour supply, even if all the able-bodied 
natives available without starvation to their own people were 
disposed to work. Kenya constitutes what is probably the 
worst case of over-colomsation by white settlers, promoted 
by the pohcy of encouraging capitahst land speculation 
and European immigration financed in this country. The 
position has so far been much less serious in Rhodesia, 
where more of the land has been taken up by farmers whose 
enterprises of cattle-raising demand less intensive cultivation 
Aan those of coffee and cotton, which have tempted settlers 
in Kenya. But already in Rhodesia, too, the cultivation 
of tobacco and similarly exacting crops is causing labour 
shortage: and the employment of young children in agri- 
culture is rapidly developing under legislative encourage- 
ment. 

In all these territories, constant pressure is put upon the 
native to work for the white man, either through the method 
of depriving him of his land or of imposing on him the hut- 
or poll-tax, for which it is hardly ever pretended that he 
gets an administrative equivalent, but which he can only 
earn by working for wages for several months at least in the 
year, unless he is the fortunate proprietor of cattle or a 
member of a tribe so endowed (as are the Masai), which will 
pay his tax for him. 

The now professed policy of the Union Government of 
South, Africa is to establish segregation between the races by 
, confining the ownership and occupation of the land for each 
race to separate areas. 

But they have not been able and are not likely to be 

farmers and land syndicates of 
Oie Northern provmces are not prepared to give up any 
land for native settlement. They have acquired and intend 
to retam for themselves by far the greater portion and aU 
* See Report, Cmd *387, 1925. 
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the best of the land available, and the extension of native 
reserves would impair their supply of labour. The 
Economic and Wages Commission (1925-1926) declared 
that 


“The contact of the natives and the European has 
lasted too long, and their econoimc co-ordmation is 
too mtimate and well estabhshed for the native to be 
excluded from the European areas and the European 
mdustry. The provision of adequate native reserves 
has been delayed too long for it to be possible for the 
present native population of the Union to hve without 
dependence on outside employment, and it was fo 7 too 
long the policy of the Union to diive the native by taxation 
and other devices to wotkfor Europeans Jot it to be possible 
now to exclude him from the field of employment he is 
occupying,” 

A pohcy of segregation in regard to the owneiship and 
occupation of territory may stul be practicable in such 
territories as Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 
and parts of Kenya. In these territones, where there are 
large areas of land practically unoccupied and unused, it 
would be extravagant to propound that white men ought 
not to be allowed to settle. If they are able to settle, 
maintain themselves, and buildup a society in such countries 
there is no justification for holding that they should be 
excluded in the supposed interests of a comparatively smaU 
population of native tribes, sometimes themselves also recent 
immigrants, who now occupy parts of them. Where it is 
impossible for white men to estabhsh genuine white com- 
munities and where the land is no more than sufficient for 
the future needs of the natives within a reasonably foreseeable 
penod, the case is different. There, as in West Africa and 
Nigeria, the true function of the white man in pursuit of his 
own interests is to facuhtate trade and native production by 
grod admmistration and agricultural and economic education. 
\nii8 pwcy. It is fair to say, has been the prevaihng pohcy 
of the Colonial Office in West Africa, and it has had very 
gwd results. It is declaredly also a great part at least of 
the pohcy of British administration in East Africa , but on 
all the eastern side of the Continent and in South Afnca its 
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whole-hearted adoption has been prejudiced, even where it 
has not been entirelp ezduded, 67 the alternative theory 
of Third Period colonisation, namely, that a new form of 
civihsation can be evolved, founded upon the ownership of 
estates by white men and their establishment as a dominant 
class in those districts where they can maintain families, 
although they cannot themselves do the work, and that the 
labour shall be supplied by the natives, including children, 
under indenture. This pohcy is inherently, and has been 
proved m practice effectively, antagonistic to policy of the 
West African type. It may be possible to conceive of a 
wholesome and prosperous society being evolved in such 
a mixed community, but there are certain indispensable 
conditions for such evolution. First of all, there must be 
available for the natives m the present, and reserved for 
their future needs, fully sufficient land of good quality to 
dispense them from any compulsion to work for white 
employers if they prefer to work for themselves on their 
own ^nds. Secondly, their own tribal social institutions 
must be allowed to persist, subject to the repression of 
cruel and anti-soaal practices, such ^s slavery and the 
smelling out of witches. There are many practices sanc- 
tioned by native custom which may reasonamy be repressed 
or CTen forbiddenj but it should be a general rule that a 
native custom should at any rate be assumed to have good 
reasons in its favour, not to be arbitrarily overruled on the 
ground that it is contrary to the ideas of Christianity or 
^ropean civihsation and morals. In order to maintain 
the continuity and _ advantages of tribal institutions the 
ai^onty of the chiefs must be maintained and must be 
left to rest upon established customs: that is to say, fh i e fs 
must not be arbitrarily deposed or imposed. The authority 
ot the chief IS traditional and reUgious, and cannot be 
effectually tra^ferred to paid nominees or headmen selected 
at the convemence of European invaders. 

On the other hand provided that land and contmuity 
of their own social and tribal institutions are ensured to 
the natives, white settlement, not interfering with these, 
opportunities of earning wages when it suits 
®^‘J°^°btaming education and training in the 
industrial arts and economic practices of European civihsa- 
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tion, is an advantage to Africans. The principal root of 
difficulty in Kenya has been first of all the over-capitalisation 
of the country. Too many white men have gone there under 
the impression that they could make money there by planting 
management ; and the construction of pubhc works and 
railways for the benefit of the white settlers has been pressed 
forward too fevenshly. Various modes of pressure, such as 
those already referred to, have been imposed on the natives, 
most crudely on the unvarnished pretext that they are idle 
and ought to be made to work for the white man; or on the 
plea that the Government of the Colony is for their benefit, 
and that unless they so work it cannot be carried on; and, 
finally, on the plea that working for white men is the best 
education that they can have. It is imperative that this 
demand should be relaxed and that no similar demands 
should be pressed anywhere else in Africa. 



CHAPTER XIII 

COLOURED LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA 

I 

In the first edition of this book I quoted largely from that 
important Report of the South African Native Affairs Com- 
mission of 1905, which had then newly appeared. Reading 
that Report again in the light of acquamtance with con- 
temporary conditions I find it almost equally useful and 
instructive to-day as an authority for my subject. My 
quotations will be lengthy; but the whole of them is full 
of significance as the expression of the commonly current 
views of men of respected ]^osition m South African public 
affairs with regard to native land and labour questions. 
Where there Iwve been partial changes m public opinion 
the character of those Ganges, and the explanations of 
them, are themselves significantly instructive. It will be 
recogmsed that two schools of opinion were represented 
in the Commission, one more hberal than the other in its 
attitude towards native rights. In their extremes they 
correspond to opposed opimons m this regard prevailing 
in South Africa to-day. Owing to the increased and in- 
creasing political weight of the Boer electorates of the 
Northern Provinces and of those elsewhere who assodate 
themselves with what is known as the Nationalist Party, 
especially durmg the political coahtion of the White Labour 
Party with these, the more oppressive attitude in Native 
Pohcy has been recently in the ascendant, or at least has 
had more effective political backing, than it had in 1905. 
I have dealt somewhat fuHy with the immediate aspects 
of controversies as to native labour and land in another 
recent book, The Anatomy of African Misery, and I desire 
to avoid repetition. The Report of the Commission of 

X27 
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1905 IS of hvmg interest and importance also because its 
recommendations, especially its pronouncement in favour 
of “segregation,” became, in 1913, the basis of General 
Botha’s native land legislation, and have influenced and 
continue to mfluence other proposals of native policy. 
For reasons explained in ^he Anatomy of African Misery, 
Botha’s land legislation remained abortive, whilst the 
difficulties not only in regard to native land but also in the 
relations between white capital and coloured labour and 
between white and native wage-workers, have continuously 
become more complex and diflicult. General Hertzog’s 
recent programme of native legislation, partly enacted and 
partly still incomplete, has constituted another attempt to 
deal with these problems, and the 1905 Report remains 
most enlightenmg as to the fundamental factors of human 
attitude out of which the difficulties to be dealt with 
arise. 

With regard to the industrial habits and temperament 
of the native people the Commissioners express their con- 
clusions as follows (the italics are mine) : — 

37^* The natives have had access to the land on 
terms which have enabled them to regard woik for 
loaves as a mere supplement to their means, and not 
as It is regarded m the older communities, namely, as 
the urgent condition under which the majority of 
mankmd earn their bread.” 

I invite attention to the phraseology of this paragraph. 
It comes very naturally to anyone bred among Fu ghsh 
conditions and economic assumptions to think, as a matter 
of course, about land as a strict monopoly to which the 
workers m an intelligently ordered civilisation are allowed 
“to havfe access on terms,” namely, as labourers for its 
owner or fanner, or as interlopers frowned on by notice 
boards threatening trespassers with prosecution. The 
native African, however, has his home on the land and 
habitually employs himself on it to produce his own food, 
deemmg it as natural to do so as it is for the wild animals 
of the country. One might as appropriately talk of the 
game of South Africa as “having access to land.” That 
is how the native lives, as a cow feeds, and his customs of 
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surround them, namely, the rapid increase of South African 
labour requirements — ^meaning, the requirement of Euro- 
peans that black South Africans should labour for them in 
the mines. 

375. Except in the case of farm labour and the 
like, which is specially suited to the native, it must ‘ 
not be forgotten that what is known as paid labour 
generally, means to the native, as a rule, absence from 
home and family, and in some employments irksome 
and often hard and dangerous work, and the abandon- 
ment of the ease, comforts, and pleasures of native 
village life. As further discouragements there have 
been breaches of agreements by contractors, mis- 
representations by labour agents and touts, and occa- 
sional harsh treatment, wluch have tended to shake 
the confidence of the native. The rate of wages, 
nominally high, has to be considered in relation to the 
purchasing power of money at present South African 
prices, and it must be remembered that the native 
has, as a rule, to pay top prices for his purchases.” 

The conviction that the supply of “labour” in South 
^rica was desperately deficient is one with which we were 
in 1905 very familiar. TTie mines were then damouring 
for the importation of indentured Chinese coolies. Let 
me summarise the conclusions of this Commission upon that 
subject. (AUowmg for increases of the figures all round 
the balance of the situation is not very different to-day: 
only it is worse for the native.) They estimated that in 
British South Africa, including the Cape Colony, Natal, 
^he Transvaal, with Swaziland, the Orange River Colony, 
and Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, there were about 900,000 able-bodied possible 
workers, of whom from 450,000 to 475,000 might be held 
to be al^ys at work, or available for work. The units of 
this total oscillated between th^r homes and outside labour^ 
but the approidmate total was constant. The Com- 
missioners here drop into the familiar habit characteristic 
of those social philosophers who speak from the employing 
class, and which may well be mystifying to the reader who 
takes words in their simple senses, of using the term “work” 
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or “labour” as signifying only paid work at wages for an 
employer. They must not, however, be understood as 
meaning that half the adult native male population of South 
Africa are continuously idle, for they have themselves main- 
tained the contrary; what they mean is that only about 
half that population can by any means be detached from 
its own employments to work for white employers. This 
seems a fairly high proportion, and the figures would 
indicate that the average South African native is willing 
or finds it necessary to work /or wages a good many more 
days in the year than the average West Indian negro. 
Moreover, he will do what the West Indian (remembering 
slavery) can never be induced to do — ^he will enter into a 
contract for labour under legal penalties for longer or 
shorter spells. But such spells will be intermittent, from 
causes similar to those that make fitful the West Indian 
labour supply. The average period for which a man will 
consent to remain away from his home working at wages 
is from three to six months in mines and other industries, 
and somewhat longer in agricultural labour. The times at 
which he will be available for such labour will depend upon 
the requirements of his home life, and upon the counter- 
attractions which may be acting upon him at any particular 
season. After the South African War he was flush of 
money, and, like the West Indian negro in such circum- 
stances, did not consider it worth his while to work at all 
at pre-war wages. This fitfulness of the native labour 
supply has operated as one of the strongest incentives in 
South Afnca, as it did also in the West Indies, to a dpTnanrl 
for imported mdentured labour, not accessible to these local 
distractions, as essential for the continuous exploitation 
of undertaUngs conducted with expensive ina tglfatinug of 
machineiy where work has to be begun at the word of 
command and carried on steadily throughout the whole 
year. The higher cost of such immigrant labour — and it 
seems to be more costly in South Africa, as it certainly is in 
the Wrat Indies, judged by the standard daily wage emendi- 
ture — ^is more than compensated by the avoidance ofwaste 
in interest and capital charges. 

The supply of available wage-labourers being, as esti- 
mated, about 475,000, the Commissioners (writing in 
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January 1905) estimated the demand for labourers for all 
employers’ purposes in British South. Africa as about 
782,000, showing a “shortage” of more than 300,000. The 
bulk of this “shortage” was said to be in the Transvaal, 
i.e. in the mines, where the demand was stated at 374,000, 
the supply as 90,605 — a deficiency of more than 280,000. 
In Natal, an agricultural colony, where the white population 
(chiefly farmers) are fewer in proportion to the natives than 
in the Transvaal, the supply was shown as exceeding the 
demand by about 26,500. 

Consideration of what constitutes the alleged disparity 
between the demand for and the supply of hired labour in 
South Afnca yields conclusions vwiich must affect our 
whole judgment of the problems involved. The demand 
for labour referred to is not a need of the community as an 
organic sdf-contained society. It is not a scarcity of power 
for the maintenance of the local life and of an adequate 
degree of local civilisation. The power for these purposes 
is abundantty there, if 01^ it were made applicable by such 
methods as I describe in Chapter XXVI. It is for the most 
part simply a demand on toe part of foreign capital for 
muscidar labour power with which to extract wealth from 
the i^eral resources of the soil for the profit of European 
recipients. Allowmg that the production of gold (though 
itself useless for any vital human purpose and having merely, 
through historical accident, a conventional value as the 
selected token and basis of credit) mxv serve to purchase 
increase of command of wealth and wel£-being for a country 
endowed with gold-mines, it is the fact that the measure 
of the riches locally distributed by this industry in South 
Africa is only the amount of the wages and salaries of the 
labour that it brings into employment on the spot. The 
value of the machinery employed, and practically the whole 
of the surplus value of the product after payment of these 
salaries and wages, are absorbed m Europe. If the local 
community owned the mines, a very much smaller employ- 
ment of labour force on the richer mines would produce, 
for that local community as a whole, the same amount of 
wealth for^local consumption. The excessive demand for 
labour, which causes a deficiency to be felt in the supply, 
IS due to the call for the production of the vast total of 
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value VFhich is expoited' and consumed out of the country. 
It is essentially and characteristically an exploiting and 
capitahst demand. It is- quite true that lie situation 
resulting from this demand creates a sensible shortage of 
labour for the common needs of the country in the pro- 
duction of food in agriculture, the services of trade, and in 
the ordmary social and domestic employments; but apart 
from the strictly external demand for the means of pro- 
ducing dividends, the supply for these local purposes would 
be superabundant and the country richer. The draft of 
labour ^ is destroymg the productivity of native agriculture 
and the rural natives are getting poorer. The demand is 
altogether in its general character a demand that the native 
shall -work for a foreign employer, even at the cost of 
diminishmg his work for his ovm native society. It is, in 
fact, directly antagomstic to the vitahty of his ovm social 
institutions. And in the opimon, then recently eiqiressed, 
of Sir Godfrey Lagden, than whom few more experienced 
or perspicuous authorities could be named, the competition 
for his services and the higher wages ofEered were breedmg 
in him even at that time an attitude towards the white 
man very dangerous to the South African equilibrium. 
That attitude luis now (1928) been aggravated by subsequent 
history. Such a development might possibly be considered 
to be desirable from the natives’ point of view as conceived 
by extremists. It is, at any rate, a matter for the European 
to take account of if he wishes to mamtain his position in 
the country. 

Notice, further, that the extent of this demand and the 
corresponding deficiency of labour supply are only limited 
by the limitations of the country’s resources conceivably 
available for exploitation by white capital. It was stated 
that there was a shortage of supply m the Transvaal amount- 
ing to 284,000. That estimate was arrived at by calculating 
how many men the mines of the Witwatersrand and the 
mineral industries of the Colony could employ tf they were 
developed into full working on the basis of their then capitalisa- 
tion. Now, if prospectors discover a fresh gold-field of 
equal e^ent with the Rand, or if, as has happened smce 

^ See evidence given before the Economic and Wages Commission, 1925, 
and the Select Committee of the Assembly (1927) on Native Affairs Sills. 
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there are new discoveries of pktinum or other 
mineral wealth, to say nothing of plantmg enterprise, the 
“demand” for labour and the “shortage” of it increase; 
and the distressfiil pUght of the labour-starved European is 
proportionately aggravated. On the other hand, if the 
owners of South mrican mines had deemed it advisable 
only to e^loit for the present, say, one-third of their 
properties, the labour supply available under the incentives 
then operating would have about sufficed, and this agonismg 
labour problem would not have eristed. 

The “depression and malaise” of which we have heard 
from time to time as affiictmg Johannesburg is wholly an im- 
ported suffering. A great proportion of it is not fmt theie 
at aU; it is felt by investors m England, disappointed of 
returns on their shares, who localise and impute their own 
distress to the scene whence it originates. Where their 
treasure is there is their heart also. And so far as there is 
local distress, it is chiefly the d^tress of Europeans excluded 
from opportum^ of partaking in the processes of exploitation. ^ 

It appears, in fact, that riie “labour problem” in South 
Africa 18 one created principally by the particular demand 
of the white employers, or would-be enmloyers, and white 
investors and immigrants seekmg and disappointed of 
fortune, and it is notable that the effect of the situation 
upon the temper of the white towards the native and upon 
his views of social expediency in regard to the administrative 
control of the latter 'is precisdy the same in South Africa 
as it has been in the West Indies. It creates an irritation 
of temper and censoriousness of judgment on the part of 
the white towards the black. He complains that the black 
is idle, and it calls for a grave pronouncement by a Com- 
mission such as that I have quoted to set forth the plain 
common sense of the matter. The censure by the white of 
the black man’s idleness is even more preposterous in 
Sou^ Africa than it is in the West Indies, because m South 
Africa there is a stronger determination to assert and main- 
tain the colour-line, and to prescribe that manual labour is 
to be for the black and the black for manual labour, whilst 
the white is to be his captain and director. All the heavy 
manual work that has been done has been done by native 
labour: the agriculture, the mining, the road and railway 
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making. It is the white man that wants to get this work 
done for him. “We may conclude,” writes Mr D. Kidd, 
in the excellent but by no means over-favourable study he 
gives of this question in the book I have mentioned above, 
“that while the Kaffir differs from Europeans in his ideas 
as to what constitutes profitable labour, and is much better 
off in relative riches compared with Europeans, who cannot 
rest content with what the Kaffir considers ample comfort, 
he is not utterly lazy. The moment there is what he con- 
siders an adequate mducement to work, he rouses himself 
and begins!” Which is precisely what is true also of the 
West Indian and West African negro In my experience 
when a white man denounces the laziness of the black, in 
nme cases out of ten it is the man who has desired to 
employ him, and has found him independent or evasive, 
or merely a tourist or visitor who has assimilated impressions 
fed to him by such hosts. 

FoUowmg this censoriousness and anxiety for the 
morahsation of the native, we have seen arising in South 
Africa, as in the United States, and later very notably in 
Kenpa, the theory that the native must be educated and 
civihsed by teadung him to labour and to want. Great 
numbers of those who have ceased to abuse the native for 
idleness quite sincerely and good-heartedly hold this theory. 

It is a theory that comcides most providentially with the 
purposes for which the white man is there, viz. to get things 
dug up or grown which the native does not want to dig for 
or grow. Hence such convictions as that a higher taxation 
of the native is necessary and that such taxation can best 
be imposed by means of a poll-tax, or hut-tax, with addi- 
tional taxation for every wife the native keeps in excess of 
the first; and with the singular and significant exemption 
that farm-servants in bona fide and continuous employment 
should be free from the tax. It is impossible to ^sociate 
recommendations of this character from the pressure of the 
imported demand of the white man that the native shall 
come and work for wages for his profit. 

The inclination to favour the policy of forcing the 
native to work, by direct taxation, or restricting the area - 
of land which he may occupy, either as member of a tribe, 
on a location, or as an inciividual, in fee simple, is mucdi 
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more widely diffused than expressed. It is easy to discern 
its influence even in parts of the Report of the Native Affairs’ 
Commission, although the ma3ority of the Commissioners 
were clearly opposed to it. Some of the paragraphs in 
which their conclusions are summed up appear to me to 
be worth quoting here: 

“§ 191. There is a manifest effort being made on 
the part of" natives to-day to possess land, which is 
not counteracted by any reluctance on the part of 
European holders to dispose of it so long as the sellers 
are not themselves bound to live in proximity. 

“§ 192. If this process goes on, while at the same 
time restrictions exclude Europeans from purchasing 
within native areas, it is inevitable that at no very 
distant date the amount of land in native occupation 
will be undenrahly extended. Native wages ana earn- 
ings are greater than th^ used to be, their wants are 
few, and their necessary expenses small. They will 
buy land at prices above its otherwise market value, 
as their habits and stmiari of living ^ enable tVi pm to 
exist on land that it is impossible for Europeans to 
farm^ on a small scale. There will be many admini- 
strative and social difficulties created by the multiplica- 
tion of a number of native units scattered throughout 
a white population and owning the land of the country 
equally with them. Such a situation cannot fail to 
accentuate feelings of race ptejudice and animosity, with 
unhap^ results. It will be far more difficult to preserve 
the absolutely necessary political and social distinctions 
if the growth of a mixed rut al population of landowners 
IS not discouraged.^^ 


It will be noted that it is deemed undesirable that 
natives should be able to extend their occupation of laud 
m propOTtion to their requirements and their means, and 
IS ar^ed tMt because the natives by living and working 
on the land themselves can get more out of it for their 
own purposes, of which the principal is the maintenance 


can mak as good an income out of it and a pleasanter life 
ot a pre-War English agncnltural labourer See Chapter XXVI 
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of congenial life, than the European can for his by employing 
their labour upon it by slovenly farming, it is to be regarded 
as follovsdng that it is undesirable that natives should be 
allowed to acquire land. The argument may appear at 
first sight to be a little obscure; but on examination it 
becomes luminously significant. It is thought better that 
the labour of natives should be employed, less productively 
than it can be, for the purpose of enablmg Europeans to 
make a profit out of it, than that natives should be allowed 
to use It profitably for themselves. This is truly a remark- 
able precept of pohtical economy. It means that in pro- 
portion to the population a less amount of wealth is to be 
produced, in order that the employing class may the more 
profit. That is to say, that the native population are to 
be proportionately so much poorer per head than they need 
be m order that white employers may be wealthier. It is 
not often that Socialists are presented with such an honest 
and simple-mmded argument in support of their criticisms 
of the workmg of the capitalist system. It is the argument 
which causes Enghsh farmmg to be regarded as a more 
admirable agricultural proposition than that of Switzerland. 

In this section, too, there emerges the doctrine of 
segregation, with which also I have dealt very fully in 
The Anatomy of African Miseiy. Note the pessimistic 
fatalism of tone, in criticism of which I would refer to what 
I have written m Chapters V to VII and have quoted in 
Chapter VII. 

“§ f93- The Commission has arrived almost unam- 
mously at the conclusion that it is necessary to safe- 
guard what are conceived to be the interests of the 
Europeans of this country, but that in doing so the 
door should not he entirely closed to deserving and fro- 
gresstve individuals among the natives acquirmg land, 
and has resolved as follows:-^ 

“That certain restrictions upon the purchase of 
land hy natives are necessary, and recommends 

“l. That purchase by natives should m future be 
limited to certain areas to be defined by legislative 
enactment. 

“ 2 . That purchase of land which may lead to tribal. 
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communal, or collective possession or occupation by 
natives should not be permitted.” 

The position of the Commissioners, speaking with a 
division of voices, in this paragraph, is truly unhappy. 
Thw are almost persuaded that segregation is necessary 
in die interests of the Europeans of the country. The 
more hberal section are prepared to agree to this with regard 
to the undvilised tribal native. But it is still repugnant 
to them that “ deserving and progressive individuals among 
the natives” should not be able to better themselves, and 
they consequently recommend the compromise proposed 
m the paragraph. Unfortunately, twenty years later the 
operations of capitalist mdustry in South Africa have set 
up such a competition between the white proletariat which 
It has created and the black that it is precisely those deserving 
and progressive individuals amongst the natives against 
whom General Hertzog has thought it necessary to legislate 
by the Colour-Bar Law, ezcludmg them from skilled occupa- 
tions. Further, the two principles recommended in this 
paragraph, after having been embodied in General Botha’s 
legislation, were found impracticable, because the wliite 
landowners would not make the necessary concessions, and 
General Hertzog’s Land BiU departs from both of them. 

“§ 148. Col. Stanford dissented from the view of 
the majority on the question of restricting to certain 
areas only the right of the individual native to purchase 
l^d. He holds that the acquisition by the more 
advanced natives of vested individual interests in the 
land is a powerful incentive to loyalty, and that only 
in the event of its leading to the extension of the tribal 
^tem beyond the reserves or locations would the right 
f purchase be contrary to the best interests 

of both races. In his opinion sufficient cause has not 
been shown for the curtailment of privileges enjoyed 
for many years in the British Colonies. No depopula- 
tion of any area or district in respect of European 
occupiers has been proved; and he foresees that in 
the courw of time, as the natives in their locations 
acwance in dvihsation and receive full rights to indi- 
vidual holdings, the barriers now quite rightly placed 
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in the way of their selling such holdings will be removed, 
and transactions in land proceed as freely in the reserves 
as IS now the case elsewhere. Urban areas may be 
protected against undesirable native occupation, as is 
done agamst the undesirable occupation of Europeans, 
by regulations. 

“The contention that the safety of the European 
races must be guarded by such restrictions as have been 
under discussion he does not hold to be sound. The 
Church, professions, commerce, trade, and labour are 
o]^en to the ambition and energy of the natives, and 
with so many avenues open to their advance the danger 
of their swamping the Europeans, if a real one, is not 
avoided by denying them the right individually to buy 
land. 

“He can see no decadence of the vigour, the enter- 
prise, and the courage whidi, since the occupation of 
the Cape Peninsula by the early Dutch settlers, have 
resulted in the extension of European control and 
occupation to the limits now reached. Moreover, 
artificial restriction of the purchase of land, when 
attempted in the late Dutch Republics, resulted in the 
evasion of the law by various forms of contract whereby 
native occupation of farms was effected, while at the 
same time advantage was taken of the opportunities 
thus afforded of fraudulent practices on the part of 
Europeans employed as agents or so-called trustees. 

“The proposed areas are not recommended for 
demarcation in existing reserves or locations. There- 
fore, in the older British Colomes and in the Orange 
River Colony, if demarcated at all, they must affect 
pesent European occupation” 

(The fact that they would have done so was the cause 
of the failure of Botha’s law.) 

**If, on the other hand, the design be to allow 
purchase by natives in locahties regarded as unsuitable 
for Europeans, sight is lost of the fact that usually 
the native who desires to become a landed proprietor 
belongs to the civihsed class and such localities offer 
to him no attraction. 
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“Europeans are more and more entering upon 
occupation of land legarded as set aside for natives. 
Missionaries, traders, and others are permitted to 
establish themselves and cariy on the duties or work 
of their respective callings. Townships sprang up at 
the various seats of mamstracy, and census returns 
clearly show that the mnux is steadily increasing in 
volume. It is thus demonstrated that the idea of 
separate occupation of land by natives, even in their 
own reserves, is not maintained at the present time, 
nor can it be m the future. 

“The Commission has no reliable data to go upon 
in making any comparison of the rdative strength of 
these two streams: Europeans into native reserves as 
owners of land or occupiers under Grovemment sanction 
leading up to title, and vice versa, natives out of their 
reserves into surveyed parts as owners. From his own 
observation, so far as it goes, Col. Stanford’s opinion 
18 that the former is the greater.” 

Colonel Stanford in this dissenting note figures as one of 
those ill-conditioned people who talk as if one could deal 
wth questions of relations between white and black on a 
basis of concrete conditions and obvious common sense, 
and who imagine that given certam causes certain normal 
results will ensue and will not be averted because those 
causes happen to act between human beings with different 
coloured skins: which is precisely what is proved by the 
observation of the effects of similar causes as I have reviewed 
them m the W est Indies. He makes a stand, however, against 
the ^dea of the tribal system being allowed to extend be- 
yond ■me Reserves or locations. And it may be noted 
tlwt the Government of Southern Rhodesia, in dealing 
vwth the questiOT of segregation in 1927 on the Report 
of the Southern Rhodesia Lands Commission, followecl his 
view and deaded not to permit tribal purchase in any of the 
nw areas assigned for native ownership under the scheme 
they adopted. General Hertzog, on the other hand, in his 
JNative Land Bill, still under consideration as I write this, pro- 
poses to aUow tribal purchase only. The fact is that hardly 
any native working as an indi'vidual can earn enough money 
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to buy land. The chiefs can buy out of tribal funds, and 
as they can no longer go to war with their neighbours to 
extend their territory or find any useful vacant land that is 
not being held by white men, they must either buy as 
chiefs more land for their people or have their people starve 
and their tribes break up. It has been urged by witnesses 
before the Select Committee on General Hertzog’s Bills that 
facilities ought to be given for natives to buy not only 
individually or through their chiefs, but in associations 
other than tribal, on the co-operative credit of which land 
banks might assist in finding the money for purchase. 

“§ 199. The representatives of the Colony of Natal 
dissent from the recommendation that the purchase of 
land by natives should m future be hmited to certain 
areas to be defined by legislative enactment, and they 
give the following reasons: — 

“l. That natives in the Cape Colony, Natal, and 
Rhodesia can, like all other persons, purc^se and hold 
land in their own right at the present time, excepting 
in cases where Government or any other owner of land 
for special reasons may place a contrary condition on 
pubhc or other lands when put up for sale. 

“2. That the resolution umits and restricts the sale 
of land by Europeans and races other than natives. 

“ 3 . That the resolution is in conflict with the spirit of 
other recommendations of the Commission, whicm have 
for their object the encouragement of individual tenui e. 

“4. That Asiatics and other coloured races not of 
African descent may purchase land anywhere, whereas 
by this resolution the natives, who are the aborigines 
of the country, will be excluded from this privilege 
except in limited areas * selected, prohahly, fm their un- 
healthiness and unsuitability for irrigation and cultivation 
and other kindred reasons. 

“5. That the resolution affects and limits the right 
of free trade possessed by every other subject of the 
British Empire, a right which is enjoyed by the natives 
of South Africa in every other sphere of business. 

“6. That the resolution recommends a demarcation 
1 See the last sentence of this Chapter, p 135 
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based practically on racial or colour lines unaccompanied 
by any other considerations such as the attainment by 
natives of material and sodal progress, evolution and 
advancement from native law, customs and usages, 
and polygamy, and the introduction of better modes 
of living and cultivation stimulated by the sense of 
security and proprietorship. 

“Tney are of opinion that the determining factors 
in the ownership of land by natives should be; 

“(d) The degree of civilisation attained. 

“(A) Devolution and inheritance under the 
ordinary colonial law applicable to Europeans, and 
not under native law. 

“(c) The abandonment of polygamy. 

“Subject to this standard being attained, they are 
in favour of unrestricted right and opport uni ty of 
purchase of land by natives.” 

It wdl be observed that m 1905 the representatives of 
the Colony of Natal dissented from the policy of segregation. 
That policy has now been professedly adopted by the 
Government of Rhodesia, and the right of individual purchase 
by natives has been restricted to certam areas. Further, 
the principle of the segregation of ownership is half- 
heartedly embodied in G^eral Hertzog’s Bills. In dauses 
(S) and (6) of this paragr^h it is mteresting to recognise 
that the representatives of the Colony of Natal claim the 
mintenance of the right of free trade at that time enjoyed 
by the natives of South Africa in every other sphere of 
business and protest against a demarcation based on racial 
or colour lines. These sentiments are now apparently out 
of date in South Africa, since the relics of the traditions 
they represent have been politically swamped by the pre- 
domiiunra of the Nation^st Party in coalition with the 
white Labour Party. 

§ 207. The Commission is of opinion and re- 
commends; 

Tbat the tune has arrived when the lands dedi- 
cated and set apart, or to be dedicated and set apart, 
as locations, reserves, or otherwise, should be defined, 
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delimited, and reserved for the natives by legislative 
enactment. 

“2. That this should be done with a view to finality 
in the provision of land for the native population, and 
that thereafter no more land should be reserved for 
native occupation. 

“§378. The supply of labour available from local 
sources is capable of being increased, and the Commis- 
sion has given attention to suggestions as to how this 
is to be done. Any recommendation as to highci 
wages is quite out of place. In the fiist place, any 
departure from the jpnnciple that the rate of wages 
must be a matter of free contract between employer 
and employee is unsound, nor is any relief from present 
difficulties to be found m such a measure. To raise 
the rate of wages in one locality might have the effect 
of attracting labour to that particular quarter at the 
expense of other industries, but that would not alter 
the general situation. Further, it has been stated, 
and the Commission feels that there is a measure of 
truth in the suggestion, that while increased wages 
might have the effect of tempting a larger number of 
labourers into the market, on the other hand, such 
increased gains would enable them to remain Jot a longer 
period at ^eir own homes. 

“§ 379. The Commission, therefore, makes no 
recommendation on the subject of the rate of native 
wages.” 

The South African Union Legislature has not accepted 
the view that any departure from tlie principle that the rate 
of wages must be a matter of free contract between employer 
and employed must be unsound. On the contrary, they 
have since 1905 enacted a very soundly conceived body of 
legislation to enable the regulation of the wages of white 
labour, and in particular the establishment by law of a 
minimum wage. It is true that these enactments have 
hitherto in practice affected the relations only between 
white capital and white labour, but it is at the time when 
I ■write proposed to extend the provisions of the Wages 
Regulation Law to coloured people and native men. The 
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effect of this wotild be to take natives out of the sphere of 
firee contract with thar employers and to bring them 
withm the purview of the law, so that the provisions of the 
Colour-Bar Law may become applicable to them. This, 
it is expected, will diminish their competition with white 
workers. In so far as this sinister effect is not realised — 
that is to say, if the Government abstains from usmg its 
powers of applying the Colour-Bar Law to some mdustries — 
the policjr IS quite a sound one and may be a first step to- 
ward bringing native labour into organised association 
with the white labour Unions. That, however, is not its 
intended purpose. It is on the lines recommended in the 
Report of the Economic Wages Commission of 1925-1936, 
which were made before the Colour-Bar Law was passed, 
and which emphatically denounced the policy of that 
measure and expressed the hope that it would not be 
adopted. 

I have thought it sufficient to itahcise the last sentence 
of the 378th paragraph. Discursive comment seems hardly 
necessary. But it is deserving of notice that the Commis- 
sion, wHch in § 192 had insisted on the desirability of 
segregation, should here take it for granted that it must 
be deemed undesirable that natives capable of working for 
white men should remain in their own homes. 

But it is really time that South African publicists should 
give up talking about segregation, a visionary ideal which 
no one in contact with the facts of the situation seriously 
preten^ to contemplate; for it is now clear and officially 
recogmsed that ^territorial segregation is not practicable, 
since the land will not be conceded for it, whilst industrial 
segregation is not desired, since the native is everywhere 
in demand as a labourer. 

3 ^ 0 ' Any measure of compulsion is to be 
deprecated, not only as unjust, but as economically 
imsound. Native evidence in Natal was to the effect 
that the form of comfubory service obtaining there is 
intensely distasteful to the native people concerned. 
she labour^ m fatd, for at less than vse prevailing rate^ 
iBus penalising the men employed, who, by going out to 
the ordinary employments c^en to unskilled labourers. 
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could earn higher wages. Some of the most responsible 
and important witnesses in Natal expressed in evidence 
before the Commission their disapproval of this form 
of compulsory labour.” 

Since the date of this Report the Natal Government 
has abolished this corvie, but, as has been mentioned and 
will be further set forth, it is still maintained and cherished 
elsewhere in British possessions, under the Colonial Office, 
especially Kenya. 

“§ 381. Indirect compulsion in the form of a labour 
tax, with a remission to workers, has been recommended, 
but the suggestion appears to the Commission to be 
open to the same objections as apply to direct compul- 
sion: in addition to which, any measure of taxation of 
this kind to be really effective would have to be so high 
as to be impossible of application. Every native 
commumty includes in its number the old, the infirm, 
and those whom, by virtue of other pursuits, or by 
reason of family circumstances, it would be very unjust 
to force from their homes into the labour market or to 
heavily tax with a view to doing so. But the Commis- 
sion considers that in the interests of the State, of the 
development of the great natural resources of the 
country, and of the natives themselves, it would not 
only be legitimate but %vise and just to keep in view in 
all legislative and administrative measures the creation 
of a condition of things which at least will not per- 
petuate or aggravate the existing labour difficulty. 
It cannot but be an advantage to the natives to be in- 
duced without compulsion to become more industrious. 
Economic pressure and the struggle for existence ivill 
be felt by many of them at no very distant date, and an 
industrious people will be better fitted for such con- 
ditions — which are even now arising. The formative 
influences which labour and industry will bring to bear 
on the character of the native himself will be most 
valuable. 

“§ 383. The following are the recommendations 
made with a view to stimulate industry among the 
natives : — 
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“The checking of the practice of squatting, by 
refusal to Hcense aU but necessary or desirable 
private locations, and the imposition of a tax on 
sudi locations as may be authorised, based on the 
number of able-bodied natives domiciled thereon. 

“The imposition of a rent on natives living on 
Crown lands as distinct from recognised reserves 
or locations, such rent to be based upon the 
value of such land and to be regularly and 
punctually collected. 

“The enforcement of laws against vagrancy in 
municipal areas and native labour locations, 
whereby idle persons should be expelled. 

“The encouragement of a higher standard among 
natives by support given to education with a view 
to mcrease their emcien(^ and wants. 

“The encouragement of industrial and manual 
training in schools. 

“ The pi oteciion of the native worker in his health, his 
comfort, his safety, and his interests by provision 
for his accommodation and transport when 
travelling by rail or road to and from his work.^ 

**The enactment of regulations which will so far as 
possible secure that while at the larger labour 
centres his food, his housing, his sanitation, and 
his medical treatment should be satisfactory. 
In this respect the Commission recogmses that 
very much has already been done at Cape 
Town, Kimberley, Johannesburg, and other 
centres. 

The abolition of all taxes or charges upon passes 
when travelling. 

386. M^srs Krogh, Hamilton, Thompson, and 
de la Harpe desire to add to the foregoing hst of 
recommendations, made with a view to stimulate 
mdustry among the natives, the following: — 

The in^osifton of an annual rent on location land 
based on the producing value. 

To wit-.an employer’s work, but not at other times, when at his own 
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“The substitution of individual for communal 
tenure, -n-ith the right of sale between native 
and native. 

“Close attention to the enumeration of huts liable 
to tax and the punctual collection of the tax 
thereon. 

“§ 410. The majorit7 of the Commission are 
opposed to the idea of rent being charged to natives 
on locations and reserves. The resolutions recom- 
mend a change wherever the present tax is less than 
the TniuiTTium named therein, e.g. in the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Bechuanaland Protectorate; but a 
minority of the Commission urge that above and 
beyond this change in detail there is the greater 
question of whether the natives should be required, 
or not, to pay rent for the land they occupy. The 
Commission has affirmed the principle that rent should 
be paid in the case of squatters on Crouui lands, and in 
the case of the natives holding under individual tenure 
what is now location or resen'e land. 

“§ 41 1. In the opinion of the minoritj* this prin- 
ciple is sound, and should be extended wherever 
possible to all land in use or occupation of natives, 
such as native locations or reserves, together with the 
further principle that the rent should be based on the 
producing value of the land. 

“§ 412. The minority referred to does not consider 
that a rent charge by the State could be properly 
described as taxation, being a payment for value like 
any other rent. The subject is introduced here because 
of its collateral bearing upon the matter of taxation, 
and Its direct bearing upon the question of whether 
the natives contribute adequately to the State for the 
benefits they receive from the State. Among these 
benefits, not the least is the peaceful use and occupation 
of large tracts of country, aggregating 141,100,800 
acres, throughout South Africa of rent. 

“§ 4 '^ 3 * 'ni® minority of the Commission believes 
that to do away ivith free land to the natives would 
be to strike at the root of much that is most un- 
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satisfactory in native life— tribalism, communal occu- 
pation of land, polygamy, inertness, the comparative 
unprogressiveness of the mass, the absence of toe desire 
for or incentive to agricultural or industrial paid labour — 
and that, coupled with the right of purchase and sale 
of land among themselves, leading m time to larger 
individual holdings, the change would in a_ relatively 
short time reduce the number of natives tied to the 
locations and reserves, release a large number for 
work more valuable to themselves and to the country, 
and would immensely raise the manner of living and 
the habits of the natives remaining on the locations 
and reserves. 

414. The minority recommends that hand in 
hand with the levying of rent on land and out of the 
greatly increased revenue which would thereby accrue, 
a liberal encouragement and endowment of schools, 
industrial training institutions, irrigation works, roads, 
railways, hospitals, and other schemes and wor^ likely 
to raise the standard of native life and to inciease their 
efficiency as economic units in the State should be 
given.” 

_ I invite special attention to the entire omission from 
this recommendation of any suggestion for the improvement 
of native agriculture and native food production, which, 
as I point out in Chapter XXVI, is the first and fundamental 
requirement. ^ The efficiency of the native as an “economic 
unit” is manifestly conceived of as pnmarily his efficiency 
as a wage-labourer. 

“§ 415. The Commissioners forming the minority 
claim that the suggested change would bring the 
natives under the pressure of the law 'If a man does 
not work ^ neither shall he eat,’ and by doing so would 
set in motion certain potent forces which would start 
the native races of this country on the upward road 
more than any legislation which could be devised. 

“§ 416. The view of the majority of the Com- 
mission on the subject of the tenure of land by natives 
in what are known as reserves distinctly differs from 
^ 1 e. for a white employer 
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that set forth above. The majority reject as his- 
torically incorrect the view that such land has 
been given up for the use of the natives without 
Qie existence of any antecedent right on their 
part. With the exception, of certain cases in which 
land has been granted to native tribes as an act of 
grace or in reward for special services (e.g. as was done 
for the Fingos in what is inown as Fingoland), the 
people are at present in occupation of the ancestral 
land held by their forefathers. Often the area of 
this ancestral land has been restricted, and several of 
the tribes occupy considerably less than the extent 
of country formerly held by them. In the main the 
natives have distinct rights which should be regarded 
as rights of ownership, and there is no justification for 
the assumption that they ought to be regarded as in 
occupation merely as tenants at will of the Crown and 
subject to the payment of annual rent for the use and 
enjoyment of the land. These tribes came under 
European Government in most cases by peaceful 
annexation and did not understand that the trans- 
fer of sovereign rights to the Crown involved the 
surrender or forfeiture of land-ownership. There- 
fore, a special tax based on land values and on the 
assumption that the natives have been provided 
with land and should pay rent for it, would be 
unjust and would be so regarded by tiiem. 

"§ 417. The taxation of the native should be based 
upon considerations as to what may be deemed to 
be an adequate contribution, with a due regard to his 
means and capacity to contribute to the revenue, and 
to the proportion of public expenditure which may be 
chargeable to native administration. Any form of 
indirect taxation alone would not be effective in deal- 
ing with a people who at present axe only commencing 
to devdop a necessity for the taxable commodities 
of European civilised life. Native contributions to 
revenue have, therefore, to be supplemented by direcX 
taxation, ana the form of hut-tax or poll-tax applied 
where they are domiciled and where they occmpy the 
land is the most cxmvenient and equitable. 
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“§ 418. The majoiity of the Commission deprecate 
the- view that any calcmation of the amount of land 
in occupation of natives can be based upon the total 
area of reserves referred to in the argument of the 
mmority and shovm in Annexure No. 8. The total 
of 220,470 square miles indudes an area of no less than 
127,630 square miles in the Bediuanaland Protectorate 
which has already been described in this Report as 
‘ much of it waterless and unpioductive,’ and which 
carries a population of *78 to the square mile. Tbe 
table in Armexure No. 8 shows the density of the 
population on the remainder of the reserves as varying 
from 6-8o in Southern Rhodesia to 132*81 in the 
Orange River Colony. Exduding the extreme figures, 
the densi^ of the population in reserves in the Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, and Basutoland is such 
that the majority regard the conclusion that 2,458,281 of 
the native popumtion are occupying 141,100,800 acres of 
land as fallacious and misleading, A calcination as to 
distribution of land that may more approp lately be made 
is that 4,652,662 natives aie allotted in South Africa 
220,370 square miles of land as against 694,303 square 
miles oamed by 1,680,529 Ewopeans and others’’ 

(I may heie interpolate, anucipating what will appear 
in iJie next follovnug chapter, that the Native Commis- 
sioners, Dr Roberts and Dr Loram, now estimate that the 
rural whites, numbering 671,980, share to-day between 
them 125,890,000 morgen of land, and the rural blacks, 
numbermg 4,110,813, share between them 16,973,400 
morgen; allowing on an average for each white person 
43I morgen for each single morgen left for the black.) 

, *'§ 4 ^ 9 * Natal representatives do not concur 
■with the resolutions of the Commission on taxation, 
■mth the exception of the first two dauses, vtith which 
they agree. 

They are of opinion, however, in view of the in- 
crease in wages and in the cost of administration, 
that natives generally, but especially those who 
reside on lan& set apart for them as locations and 
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reserves and who do not pay rent, are under- 
taxed at the present time where the hut-tax is 
less than j^i per hut annually. Thejr therefore 
agree that where the present hut-tax is less than 
£i it should he brought up to that figure as a 
maximum, except in the case of natives in loca- 
tions and reserves as already stated, in which 
case they think that the maximum should be 30s. 

“As an alternative to the payment of hut-tax, they 
would be in favour of a poll-tax of per annum 
payable by all male natives above the age of 
eighteen and under fifty years residing on 
locations or reserves where no rent is paid, 
provided that chiefs and headmen, who fill 
official positions, are exempted, and that poll- 
tax takes the place of hut-tax and any obligation 
to render compulsory service. 

“In respect of Natal, where natvaes are called vfon 
to leiidei compulsory labour ^ they are of opinion 
that this obligation should cease on the im- 
position of increased taxation up to and above 
£1 per annum.” 

The criticism passed in § 381 by the Natal Commissioners 
on the mstitution of compulsory labour for public services 
is exceedingly interesting, because it enunciates a principle 
for which the advocates of natives’ rights have had most 
strenuously to contend in regard to the Colony of Kenya 
administered under the control of the British Colonial 
Ofiice. The principles here advocated have still to be 
applied there as regards some of their implications. This 
section embodies an interesting and moderate statement 
of the belief that pressure upon natives to work for a white 
employer is desirable in the interests of the natives them- 
selves as well as of the State, and of the “ development of the 
natural sources of the country.” The interests of the State 
are presumably the interests of the people who compose 
the state, and the advantage of the development of the 
great natural resources of the country TnigVit be presumed 
to be the advantage also of the people who occupy the 
country; and as the natives form the plurality of these it 
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is difElcult to see why their interests should be distinguished 
from the two previously specified interests by being spoken 
of in a third category. The clue to this puzzle is clearly 
given by the language which follows, insisting that what 
must be kept in view in all legislative and administrative 
measures is a policy which at least will not perpetuate or 
aggravate the existing “labour difiBculty.” Labour dilfi- 
culty, as I have pointed out, means (in the minds of the 
class of persons who, when inidted to consider the native 
question, habitually discuss it simply from the point of 
view of regardmg the natives as “labour ”) the difficulty of 
a white employer in getting black men to leave their own 
concerns and work for him. Neither these Commissioners 
nor, so far as my reading goes, any other Commissioners 
up to the date of the Economic and Wages Commission, 
which has been appointed to discuss native affairs in South 
Africa or even in Ke^a, have appeared to be conscious that 
whilst it may be difficult it may also be advantageous to 
pursue such a policy as may operate to encourage the native 
directly, and not through pressure, to work for himself. 
It cannot,^ these Commissioners say, “but be an advantage 
to the natives to be induced without compulsion to become 
more industrious.’’ Quite so: and the most important 
question for African statesmanship is whether it is not 
easier, to say nothmg of its being more practicable, to induce 
them ‘^thout compulsion to become more industrious 
for their ovm purposes than, v?ith or without compulsion, 
to become more industrious as employees of the white 
man. 'nie lieoiy now predommant in South/- Africa 
(although It K by no means exclusively operative there, 
because the liberal mtelligent line of policy has been at- 
tempted -with some success m the Transkei i native territories 
in ■me Cape Province) is that the native cannot be induced 
to become industrious for the profit of the white employer 
vwthout some degree of compulsion. The whole argument 
of this book ams at plaining that it is not only natural 
toat this should be the case, but that, in fact, experience 
shows that it is the case. When the pioneers of white 
capitalist imperial development were given their head in 

1 But holdmgs allowed (4 to 8 acres) are too smaU to maintam naore 

families without additional wage labour ^ p. 158 
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the Chartered Company’s territory and in the East African 
Protectorate, they promptly acted upon the presumption 
that the bkck man ought to work for them, but would not 
do so without some form of compulsion. They began with 
direct compulsion of labour, first of all ostensibly for public 
purposes, especially transport by porterage, interpreted in 
the most possible liberal manner, and they extended the 
policy into an attempt directly to compel the natives who 
might be supposed not to be working in their own homes 
to work on the estates of private employers. Concurrently 
with these direct modes of pressure it has been the con- 
tinuous policy of white Governments, m the northern terri- 
tories of the Union and m Rhodesia, to put pressure on the 
native to work by exacting from him rent for living on the 
land of his own country, which has been taken from him 
by the white man and also by imposing upon him, as also 
in Kenya, hut-taxes and poll-taxes, to find the money for 
which he has to go out to work for wages in the mines, 
on white men’s farms, or on Government public works, 
or in such other enmloyment as he can find in the cities, 
his employment in all cases being not a free weekly employ- 
ment but a statutory form of continuous servitude to a- 
particular employer, under the Masters’ and Servants’ Laws, 
for any breadi of which he is liable to punishment through 
the Courts and may be visited by his master with “reason- 
able” chastisement and discipline. These principles are 
reflected in the recommendations of § 383, which some of ' 
the Commissioners thought not stiff enough, adding their 
improved recommendations in § 386. 

§ 410 deals with the question of the rent to be exacted 
from natives for living upon what were their own lands 
and are still their only homes. Natives so resident are 
called in these territories “squatters” — a word which 
might be supposed to mean that they had imposed them- 
selves on ouier men’s property; the fact bemg that the 
property was appropriated under their feet. This exaction 
of rents from natives, ranging from 20s. to 40s. for each 
adult, is one of the unredressed exactions imposed by the 
Chartered Company m Rhodesia, which it is a disgrace to 
the British Colonial Office to have allowed to be so imposed, 
even whilst the Chartered Company were claiming the 
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lands as their own, and a still greater disgrace to have allowed 
to be maintained on unalienated Crown Lands after the 
Company were dispossessed of their usurpation by the 
judgment of the Privy Council and to have allowed subse- 
qu^tly to be maintamed by the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment. The Southern Rhodesia Lands Commission of 1926 
raised a question of the propriety of this e^ction, but the 
Government have now apparently finally determined to 
maintain it. It is pure brigandage of the most barbarous 
and mediaeval type of invader’s policy. 

The reason g^ven by the minorily in § 412 for exacting 
rents from the natives exhibits that simplidty of mind Aat 
is so charactenstic of Africanders in dealing with questions 
of native rights, with entire unconsciousness of the applica- 
bility of such principles to themselves. They say that the 
natives shoulif pay for the benefits they receive from the 
State, and that among these benefits not the least is the 
peaceful use and occupation of large tracts of country, 
aggregatmg 141,000,000 acres throughout South Africa, 
free of rent. These are the lands which Europeans have 
abstained from taking away from the natives. The lands 
which Europeans, who are one-third as numerous as the 
natives, have appropriated for their ovra use and emolument, 
are about thirteen times the extent of the natives’ lands : 
but the Europeans do not pay rent to the Government for 
them. Yet tie argument seems at least equally applicable. 
If rents should be paid to the State — a principle which is 
arguable — ^they should be paid equally bj aU occupiers of 
land : and at any rate the native’s equitable title is (see 
§ 416, pp. 148, 149, suprd) the older ana better. An inteHi- 
g«it and equitable Government would levy a reasonable tax 
on all lands proportional to their valuation. 

In the recent Report of Sir E, Hilton Young’s Com- 
mission on Closer Union in Eastern and Central Africa 
[Cmd. 3234, 1929] the attention of the British Govern- 
ment is again invited to this question of the rights of natives 
in their own land, immense areas of whidb have been taken 
away from them and granted to European syndicates or 
are being held as Crown property m Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. It remains to be seen whether this latest 
appeal will be more effectual with the Colonial Office now 
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that their duty of trusteeship for natives is being officially 
advertised than previous efforts have been. 

§§ 413, 414, and 415 form an admirable compendium of 
Africander native land and labour policy. It might be 
taken as the textbook of those settler politicians who so 
energetically promote the policy of Africanderising Kenya. 

I think that, in combination with the comments I have 
interpolated, the two sections of the Commission have 
sufficiently illustrated in these extracts this part of the 
theme winch I seek to elucidate, namety, the general atti- 
tude of educated South Africans towards the natives, both 
from the landowner’s and employer’s point of view — ^that 
of local capital — and from the more liberal and sympathetic 
point of view of which Col. Stanford figures as the most 
clear-headed representative. I feel myself specially in- 
debted to the “minority” for formulating the characteristic 
views of white capital in regard to coloured labour. If I 
had myself merely imputed these views I should doubtless 
have been accused, as 1 have been by critics of The Anatomy 
of Afrtcan Misery, of ignorant and uncharitable misrepre- 
sentation. 
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Further pursuing the method followed in the last chapter, 
I propose concisd^ to indicate the contemporary situation 
in regard to the relations of white capital and coloured 
labour in South Africa by some eictracts from the great mass 
of evidence given to the Select Committee of the South 
African Parliament appointed to examine and report on the 
Bills^ embodying the residue of General Hertzog’s Native 
Affairs programme, left undisposed of after the passing of 
the Native Affairs Regulation Laws of 1926 and 1927 and 
the Colour-Bar Law of 1926. 

The result, I may say, of the proceedings of this Select 
Committee was that they found themselves unable to report 
upon the Bills without further consideration, and recom- 
mended that they should be carried over till the following 
session: the probable upshot being that no further action 
will be taken upon them until after a fresh General Election. 

Dr Roberts {Chief Cm/mssioner for Native Affani ). — 
“We are agreed that there is not sufficient land set aside in 
portions of the Cape and the Orange Free State for native 
occ^ation.” 

Dr IjO'rau {Commissioner for Native Affans ). — “Our 
present squatting system will have to be changed for a 
s^tem of tenant-farming m European areas by natives. I 
think this will be forced upon us by two things. One is the 
inadequacy' of ^ the land that has been set aside by the 
projposals m this Bill; and secondly, the requirements of the 
white man for a supply of labour that he can call upon when 
he needs it. 

“ In regard to the adjustment of land between the natives 
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and Europeans jrou could not eiyect more under present 
conditions, considering the intensity of feeling in Natal and 
even in the Transvaal on the part of the Europeans ; not that 
it is what one would regard, apart from tms objection, as 
being a fair allocation.” 

Dr Roberts. — ” I am certainly of opinion that the present 
allocation of land is such as to drive natives into the in- 
diistrial centres. I will give you a case in point. -In the 
Glen Grey district the population at the last census, that 
of 1921, was 41,836. This shows a decrease of 7793 on the 
1 91 1 census. TTiere are also decreases in the native 
population at Alexandria of 1448; Bedford, 562; Fort 
Beaufort, 1068; Kingwilliamstown, 2305; Victoria, East, 
1160. 'Hiat makes a total of 14,336, representing a sixth 
of the rural natives in these districts. 

“Taking the whole population tn the Cape Province^ in- 
cluding the workers among llie Europeans, the land allocated 
to natives works out at 4‘3 morgen per head.” 

Dr Loram. — “ I do not admit that the native is located 
in the most fertile parts of the country.” 

Dr Roberts. — “I know that the natives who get only 
68. or I os. per month have also got the right to run a certain 
amount of stock on the farmer’s veld ; but, as you will see, the 
wage will only give them ^6 per year. A suit of clothes is 
dear to a European, but sometimes more so to the native; 
then he has to pay J[^i poU-tax straight off, as well as other 
taxes. I think, if you will regard the wage in relation to his 
needs, you will agree that he gets too little. ... 1 do think 
the natives are getting poorer and are so being forced to go 
to work for the white man. I would not say that the white 

S ’e are also getting poorer, judging by the financial 
tion of the country. A country that is able to give 
,£30,000,000 to the State cannot be called poor. 

“The native has the right to-day to buy land in the 
Cape Province, but if you take away his franchise you take 
away that right.” 

Dr Loram. — “ K we take away from the white population 
the 847,508 urban whites and we take away from the native 
population the 587,000 urban blacks, we are left with 
125,890,600 morgen of land, to he shared by 671,980 rural 
whites and making a morgenage of i87‘3 per rutal white'. 
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while, if we take away the urban blacks from the total black 
population, we are Itft with 16,973,400 moigen of scheduled 
am released land to be dimded among a fopulatton of 4, 1 10,8 1 3 
iural blaehsy working out on an average for the whole Union of 
4*1 morgen per iural black. That is, each rural white has on 
the average 45! times as much land as each rural black.” 

[Dr Loram seems here to speak too summarily — ^for the 
* released areas’ were merely to be areas in which native 
chiefs might buy land — ^they have not got it yet. The 
disproportion between the actual holdings and reserves as 
between white and black is even greater than he indicates.] 

“Now, if we take Mr Stubbs’ estimate of what he 
regarded as necessary land* for a rural black family at 18 J 
morgen, we should remember that when he made that 
calculation in 1917 he based it on a family of five with 3 head 
of large stock and 9 head of small stock and a certain amount 
of agricultural land. I caimot think that 3 head of large 
stock and 9 head of small stock is excessive for a family of 
five. If we take the extent of the scheduled and released 
areas to-day they would give us room for 4,650,000 black 
individuals on the Stubbs basis, so we could not to-day 
put all our black population into the scheduled and released 
areas and give them the minimum that Stubbs and his 
committee thought necessaiy. 

“After seeing^ the wonderful irrigation works in the 
Tugela Md Mooi River vall^s carried on by the Native 
Affairs Department in Natal with its closer settlement 
schemes, one realises that under such conditions the natives 
can make a living out of much less than four morgen of 
ground. ® 


Although It is against the law of the United States to 
have segregated areas in the cities, the negroes tend to go 
to one part. They have the whole of New York to live 
^ but they prrfer to go to one particular area, Haarlem. 

hCTe is^ a vol^taiy and natural segregation which is 
OTtirely ri^t. form of compulsory segregation con- 

te“^i^edbytheActofigi3i8new. 

, natives ^ to work in European areas because 

hey must do so. They require to pay taxes, to send their 
children to school, and to clothe themselves, and their fields 
* See note on p. 152, fwfra. 
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will not give them the necessary amount of money. In my 
opinion the natives are getting poorer, and so they are 
compelled to go out to work. Prices have gone up, but their 
'vvages have remained practically stationary. 

“The effect of § lo also would be to drive out a number 
of tenant farmers: they would be compelled to take service 
with farmers for whom th^ would not want to work. 

“The natives recommend the deletion of Chapter II. 
They were afraid that its application would simply mean 
Aat they would be compelled to go and work on farms and 
in other employment that they did not care about. If the 
hcences are applied it ivill certainly mean a transfer of the 
population from one farm to another and also from farms 
to the towns. That is the reason why th^ use that word 
‘enslavement.’ Of the 600,000 natives living on farms, 
from about one-third to one-half will probably be affected 
by it. It would dislocate the whole economic position of 
the European and of the native if these clauses were immedi- 
ately put into force. The idea of segregation from this 
aspect of the question is impracticable, because we are not 
able to give the dispossessed natives enough land to occupy 
n we prevent a considerable portion from settling on the 
larms as squatters or tenants.” 

Dr RoBER-ra.— ^‘The native must for another century be 
a worker for the European, and I do not see how you can 
get any other to take his place to-day. I think the native 

^ own 

S ^ ^^ame that he is 

town for 
“ °^der to get money 
£ ^ 7 °^^ ask the native why he « in towl 

^ told this morning, ‘I am 
down here to get money to pay my taxes,’ and he handed 
me a long list of taxes that he had to pay. The DoU-tax 

* / ^ tae advice of the Native Affatm • • 

questions of Native Policy Coxnmissioii is overniled m such 
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I do not tTiink that the tax ofkst year has added veiy much 
to lie native unrest. The native is rather acquiescent. 
These are the strange not understandable things the white 
man does, and he accepts them. 

“With regard to segregation I am not able to answer for 
the policy of the country, but I hold that total segregation, 
territorially even, is not possible.” 

Charles Sakwe, Elijah Quaata, and William Mlandu, 
Transkei Natives. — We strongly urge the Government and 
Parliament to take cognisance of the strong race conscious- 
ness that exists among the native peoples of the Union. 
It is not engendered by an anti-white feeling. It has 
come about in a quite natural way, and is, in fact, in 
keeping with the policy of social separation of the black 
and white races. The natives of the Cape Province have 
often, without just and reasonable cause, been accused of 
striving for social equality with Europeans. There never 
was such a desire in me whole Union.” 

Dr Loram. — ^“I think that while we have the Land Act 
as it stands on our Statute Book without adequate areas 
for natives, and while we have the colour-bar on the Statute 
Book, we are going to find it hard to meet the arguments 
and critidsms of people overseas m Europe and America. 

“I wish members of the committee knew how natives 
feel about the 1913 Act. It is the chief thing, I think, we 
have done in this country to lose their confidence.” 

[It may be explained that besides restricting the right 
of natives to buy land in “European” districts, and pro- 
viding no new dktricts for them as promised, pressure was 
put on them to drive them into the labour market by for- 
bidding farmers in the “European” districts to allow them 
to remain as squatters, on what were formerly their own 
lands, except in the position of labour tenants or -contract 
labourers.] 

Messrs William Elliott, Alexander Stone, and 
August Jansen (Natal Agrictdtural Unton ). — Mr Elliott: 
“In approaching this question I do so not merely as a native 
craestion but as a European, and we have to face the fact 
mat in this country we shall sooner or later have to make 
strenuous efforts to maintain our European civilisation. 
The next step will be that the natives will ask for repre- 
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sentation on the same basis as the European, and the 
result may be that the natives will make it impossible and 
intolerable for the Europeans to live in this country. 

“We do feel it is extremely dangerous for European 
civilisation to be built up on a black base and then to admit 
them to representation on our supreme governing body. 

“I would not give the educated native who has left tribal 
conditions any share in the government of the country so 
far as the European Parhament is concerned. You ask 
whether I thiuTr that could be maintained for any length of 
time; but, to be quite frank, my own personal opinion on this 
point is that the time must come when we shaE have to 
fight for our position in this country. You ask whether 
it is my idea that thmgs should have to be decided by force 
and that if we want to hold our own we must exterminate 
- them. I think it wiE either be that, or I do not know what 
it is going to be. 

“We do not want things to develop as in the Cape, and 
the native to be given the vote. We have definite ideas on 
the subject. 

“ I am afraid whateverwe may now do there wiE eventuaEy 
be a clash between black and white. I am speaking of thmgs 
as we have them m Natal. There is a considerable amount 
of unrest in Natal. We have seen in the newspaper recently 
that the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Umon ^ have 
20,000 members in Durban and 4000 in Pietermaritzburg. 

“ I do not think it would be fair to the native m the Cape 
to take away his franchise. In dealmg with this question 
the dominant thing in our minds has not been justice at 
all, but we must conserve as far as we can with European 
d^sation in this country.” 

[European civihsation, m South Africa, is evidently not 
understood to imply justice.] 

“ Iregret I cannot moderate my opinion that the European 
wiE have to take a strong hne if he is to maintaiTi civihsation 
in this country. I said that an mjustice had been done by 
the 1913 taking away from the native certain rights 

he had and placmg nothmg in their place, and you ask 
whether I would not apply that to the franchise of the 

The typical employer’s -view is here expressed that the formation of 
any workers’ trade umon is a sign of “ unrest ” and therefore seditious 

II 
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native in the Cape. My view is this, that when we come 
to a question of this kind, theories and abstract justice do 
not weigh with me, it becomes a question of race, the 
preservation of European avihsation in this country.” 

Messrs Greathead, Owen, Lyons, and Parsons {Trans- 
vaal Landowners' Association) — ^“In every case the immedi- 
ate effect of the coming mto operation of this Act wdl be 
wholesale evictions, and that will apply not only to our 
land but to every landowner in that area, and as we foresee 
this contmgency we want a simple and inexpensive manner 
of eviction. 

“In reply to your question as to where the natives are 
going to find land if the farmers evict them, I would say 
that the Government has surely satisfied itself that they 
can be accommodated. 

“The reason why we ke^ the natives on is that the 
Government has requested us over and over again to keep 
them on our ground because they have not got land for 
them.” ® 

1 ^ Lyons. — ^“The rent that we charge the natives does 
not include grazmg; that is extra. We charge so much a 
head for large stock and so much a head for small stock in 
adition to the rent. We charge £2 per male, with an 
additional ;fi for each additional wife, and m addition to 
that the natives have to pay 3s. grazing for each head of 
large stock and 6d. for small stock. We have great difficulty 
in collecting these rents. It costs us 50 per cent, on aU 
collections. We have to wipe off another zo per cent, in 
respect of natives who have absconded and in respect of 
other things. We have sold nearly four milhon acres of our 
land since 1918.” 

Mr Greathead. — Over and over again the Government 
has come to us and said these people will be homeless, and 
^ there, and this system has become 

established by agreement between proprietor and the 
Native Affairs Department. 

“We still own 3^ miUion morgen of land, and in the past 
seven years we have practically entirely sold to Europeans, 
we have sold to a few natives.” 

{(^bartered Accountant^ yohannesburg). 

• Experience m Africa as well as in Europe has brought to 
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light the following cardinal principles of a constructive land 
policy: — 

1. Adequate land and fadhties for ownership and 

leasing. 

2. The legal and economic status for the land occupier 

and worker defined by means of written contract. 

3. Security of tenure and ability to reap fruits of labour. 

4. Active supervision and encouragement of agricultural 

development. 

In aU four respects agrarian policy in South Africa, in so far 
as the native is concerned, has been extremely defective, 
except perhaps m the Transkei. 

“The effect of the BiH as published if rigorously enforced 
will be to sweep large numbers of natives out of their present 
habitats, whetfier on the High, Middle, or Low Vdd, and 
to force them either to take up residence in the released 
areas provided or else to accept conditions of hfe on what 
terms may be offered on farms scattered throughout the 
Union and as whole-time servants. A very limited number 
only will be able to contmue as squatters in their present 
surroundmgs. Natives in this district thus uprooted in 
large numbers will for the most part have no adequate 
cash or means for purchasmg land, nor will they have been 
umted m well-defined tribes. Their cattle, which represent 
the savings from their work, painfully scraped together over 
long periods, will either have to be realised at forced prices 
or moved to fresh areas where cattle diseases are rife, and 
where they will be liable to contract all sorts of troubles 
to which in their former surroundmgs they had become 
comparatively immune. An animal reared on a certain area 
may become immune to red water and gall sickness within 
that area, but if moved to a different area it often contracts 
these diseases and dies. Much of the land within the 
released area, or within any area which could be set aside 
as a released area, is entirdy raw and unbroken, and con- 
siderable tracts are quite unfit to support human life. Any 
land that is already Broken has already been occupied. 
The rdeased area is for the most part poorly watered and 
directly the foothills are left fever conditions become more 
and more rampant. Natives accustomed to the hi gB^r 
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regions will be pecoliarlf susceptible to fever and other low 
veld diseases, and at the outset and for a considerable 
riTnp ronditions will bear veiy hardly indeed upon those 
natives thus moved into entirely unaccustomed surronnd- 
ings. 

“Any sudden attempt to move natives in large numbers 
from one area to another can have only disastrous results. 
The diSerence in dimate, soil, ram, and temperature is very 
wide. The extent of the released area is quite inadequate 
for the support of the natives who will be affected.” 

Professor Macmillas (Johannesburg Universtty ). — 
“Eveiybody agrees that squatting is an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, but squatters are so numerous to-day just because 
in the past reserves had not been created for the natives 
to live there. From the point of view of the native himself 
squatting is the most favourable condition open to him and 
is to-day the best chance for the native. The effect of 
the white labour policy is an industrial restriction on the 
native, and that policy is recommended generally. The 
fact that there are more natives in industry to-day than 
there have ever been before is due to the fact that there 
are more industries in South Africa. They are being 
employed in the lower grades and have not anything like 
adequate openings above. They cannot work where there 
are colour-bar restrictions. 'Ihe mere existence of the 
Colour-Bar Act on the statute book is doing a lot of damage.” 

R. V. S. Thejia. — “1 attribute the driving of the natives 
from the land to the town mainly to the working of the 
1913 law and not to the increase of industries and the 
consequent greater demand for labour. I have ahrays seen 
in the newspaper that there is a scarcity of labour on farms 
all over the Union; but the reason why the unemployed 
natives of Johannesburg do not go to the farms is that the 
farmers ^ do not pay wages. One of the reasons why there 
are such a lot of unemployed natives in Johannesburg is 
the Government’s white labour policy with regard to 
emrfqyment on the railway.” 

Professor hlACMnrAX. — ■“! want to emphasise that it is 
absolutely necessary to cany native opinion tvith us if we 

^ ersct labour, by way of rent^ fiom the ludTe and all his &nuly, far 

panaissioa to li-e on die iann. 
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want to have any policy that will work satisfactorily for the 
progress of the country. 

“The discontent which is abroad among the natives no 
doubt goes back a long way, but it has become more and 
more acute since the passing of the 1913 Land Act. In the 
second place the War, qua War, was a very severe shock to the 
native mentality. It set them thinking. Again the material 
effects of the War bore on them very hardly. A protective 
policy has been adopted m the interests of the development 
of industiy in the Union. Tliat protective pohcy has laid, 
for example, an extraordinarily heavy tax on native blankets. 
The advocates of this protective pohcy have urged it strongly 
as a means of fostering what they hope will be largely white 
labour industries, with too little regard for obvious native 
needs and mterests, as in the matter of this duty on blankets. 
All the emphasis has been laid on the desirability of employ- 
ing white labour in industries generally, and the native 
knows It. The natives have been faced by the Govern- 
ment’s civilised labour pohcy, which tends to the closing 
of avenues long opened to natives, and principally the 
better and more educated sort of native — ^for example, on 
the railways. On the top of that there came the Colour-Bar 
Act of last year. Against these grievances and disabilities 
there is very httle to point to as having been done for the 
natives’ benefit in the last few years and particularly little 
to strike their imagination as obviously popular and bene- 
ficial. There is one outstanding measure, perhaps, the very 
useful creation of the Native Development Fund. Tins 
Act brought some relief to Northern natives, but for the 
Cape It often meant an actual mcrease of taxation, rising 
in some instances from as httle as izs. per annum to the 
uniform 30s. In the Cape, whose natives are very numerous, 
probably the poorest, and threatened now with at least 
the curtailment of their franchise, it means an increase of 
taxation. In any case that fund is not a gift from the 
Union Funds, it is merely taxmg the natives themselves. 

“The whole history has demonstrated to the natives in 
general that the effect of the Cape franchise is its own best 
testimonial. 

“It is because the Cape people have been represented 
in Parliament that they have better facilities for educa- 
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tion tlian we hare in the North. It is true that certain 
reactionary measures have passed through the Union 
Parliament in spite of the fact that the natives m the Cape 
had got the vote. That is evidence of the growing strength 
of the Northern and non-Cape view. Since Union there 
has been a heavy wdgh-dovra towards a less hberal view.” 

Mr Abercrombie. — “The native m this country is really 
about one-quarter as efficient as the lowest type of negro 
labourer in the Umted States, and I say that we have a 
very pro mising future for this country if we devote ourselves 
to the economic study of the native question. The farmers 
in this country have a big duty to perform to improve the 
efficiency of the natives. In the United States they have 
gone so far as to have extension officers dealing ivith negroes 
who are farming on their own.^ That to my mmd is the 
first step towards securing efficiency amongst the natives. 
These natives who are farming on their own, wherever 
th^ may be, should be encouraged and assisted so that 
the whole of their families and other natives when trained 
should go out and they would then be of much assistance 
to the farmers. The more efficient they become the higher 
will be their wage value, and if the farmer could get value 
for his money and a profit on the transaction he would be 
prepared to pay a higher -wage.” 

Mr Wessels, O.F.S. — “We do see, as is a well-inoivn fact, 
that the native to-day pays more for land in the Transvaal 
than the white man, and he is also learning to farm in- 
tensively.” 

Dr T. Jabavu. — ^“Every black man who is a voter has 
ipso facto abandoned the position of barbarism. We are 
ranged on the side of civihsation. Our interests are inter- 
twined with civilised interests.” ® 

W esleyan Native Church, Queenstozon, September 1 927. — 
*'If it is the desire and mtention of the ruling race to govern 
ihe natives of riiis country with justice and consideration and 
to adjust their methods to suit the developments and changing 
needs of the^natives; if they realise and recognise the grave 
responsibihties resting t^on them as guardians and trustees 
of the native races of this country, we think that it is absol- 

1 See further from Dr JabiTu’s evidence at the end of Chapter II, p « 

* See Chapter XXVI. ^ 
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utely essential that the natives should be allowed and en- 
couraged to think and discuss openly, frankly, and freely 
the position assigned to them by those in authority over 
them. We have been forced by bitter experience to come 
to the conclusion that it is impossible for European genius 
and culture alone, without the co-operation and assistance 
of the natives, to discover an accurate basis for the adjust- 
ment of their respective misunderstanding and differences.” 

Dr Rubusana. — “Yesterday I stated that there was a 
state of ferment amongst the natives in the Eastern province 
over the native bills. I meant that for a considerable time 
the natives have been fed up with the pin-prick pohcy 
of the Government or of the white people, as they say. 
This feehng has grown up out of small things. In the first 

! )lace, they found that they were always singled out for 
egislation on account of their colour. At first these things 
were small, but they have gradually developed into bigger 
things. TTiey go to railway stations and find every seat 
marked ‘Europeans only.’ It does not matter where they 
go, they always find this, and it is these little things that 
count and make them feel that they are not regarded as 
passengers. They did not first of all think very much 
of these things, but as these things went on from one to 
another they found that they were not regarded as citizens 
by the white people in this country, but that they were 
regarded, on account of their colour, as people who are 
foreigners in their own country. When Parliament singled 
them out for special legislation they said: ‘We do not know 
how far this thing is gomg to continue; there must be 
something at the back of this legislation. What do the 
white people want to do; do they want to drive us out of 
the country? They have taken away our land; they have 
taken away everythmg from us. What more do they want ? 
They have practically deposed our chiefs and regarded them 
as headmen, and there is now no difference between a man 
who is a chief of royal blood and an ordmary commoner who 
is called a headman. What is it all? What does it all 
mean?’ Is there any wonder now that they look upon 
everytlung done by Europeans with suspicion? They say, 
‘This is not all, there is something more commg behind.’ 
And that is why they have always been in that state of 
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ferment. When the Land Act of 1913 came into force they 
were so agitated tliat they were practically driven from their 
senses and said: ‘Well now, they have not been satisfied 
to take away our land] they want to take over all the land 
we have; they want to drive ns to the sea.’ That is the 

position.” , . , . - 

Dr Jabavu. — “Social rights have nothing to do with 
political rights, because social rights are a matter of our own 
choice. If I were livmg m Cape Town I would like to hve 
among my own people and not in Tamboerskloof. The 
Bantu race do not desire social intermixture with whites. 
We Bantu people are so proud of ourselves and our traditions 
and we identify oursdves so much with our own people that 
in this country the social danger you refer to does not exist. 
Our complaint about railway-station seats and sheds being 
marked ‘Europeans only’ is that there is no parallel and 
equivalent accommodation made for black people ; there is no 
‘ mack only.’ At most of the railway sidings there is only one 
waiting-room put up and marked Europeans only. There is 
no room for us and we suffer severely in wet weather.” 

Rev. Z. R. Mahabame {African Native Congress).’^ 
“-I hardly tibink we shall ever be able to have a majority in 
Parliament whatever our numbers, and even if we did have 
It I beheve the intellect of the wHte man is stronger than 
that of the black man, and the former will always take the 
leadershm and control affairs. If the Bantu people are 
admittea into full atizenship I beheve there will be peace 
all over the land. There willbe no suspicions, and the native 
industrial workers will enjoy the same rights as the European 
workers. They will get satisfactory wages and conditions 
of labour, and that spells peace.” 

Rev. H. B. Coventry {Cafe Native Welfare Society).— 
“We claim that there is no adequate reason based on as- 
certained facts for holding that the native as such is incapable 
of assimilating even the outward form of the essential 
spirit of our aviHsation. We cannot prove that he is 
incapable of full manhood as we ourselves understand it. 
The danger to our civihsation does not arise from any 
natural mcapacity of the native people; but it may arise 
from artificisu repression that seeks to keep them on a lower 
level of attainment than they desire and have power to 
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accomplisli. We cannot damp down the spirit of progress 
without by that very act creating a real danger of future 
explosion. In such repression we see possible disaster for 
our country. Race consciousness once roused, as it must 
be under such treatment, will lead to a growing resentment 
against ahen control and the accompanying stigma ^ of 
inferiority. Racialism cannot be admitted on one side 
without provoking an equally intense racialism on the other, 
■nie native question is not and cannot be a merely national 
question, and as a world question it is important to re- 
member that the coloured people are two and a half times 
as numerous as the white. 

“We are left, then, with the mere will to subjugate, and 
this must be repugnant to the moral sense of every true man. 
Such a spirit is a denial of the elementary principle of justice 
and is itself a deadly attack upon the foundations of the very 
civilisation we se^ to preserve. We cannot uphold our 
white avihsation by destroying its basic principle. If by 
white civihsation we mean the white man’s standard of 
living, then the principle is proven in Trade Union move- 
ments in other countries and recogmsed in the report of the 
economic and wage commission of 1925, that the only way to 
secure this is to devate the standard of hvmg of the bottom 
dog for good. The white man’s standard of living will 
never be secure while it is built up on the degraded mass of 
cheap native labour.” 

Mr L. D. Gilson, M.L.A . — ^'*1 think that in this country 
the interests of the natives are bound up with the interest 
of the white people. As long as the natives vote with the 
white people they think their interests can never be en- 
dangered, but if you separate them they will think there 
will be a'tendency to legislate, to their disadvantage.” 

Archbishop Carter. — “Personally I beheve in trusting 
these people, and I beheve you will do more in trus ting 
them than you will in any way of restriction. My experience 
of the native is that the more you trust him and give him 
responsibilities the more he will rise to the responsibility 
imposed on him. Anything m the way of restriction he 
feds as a stumbhng-block and will prevent him from rising 
to a higher condition. 

“I should say that if a man is qualified to vote he should 
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be alloweil to vote. Is there any reason why a difference 
should be made between white and black? Personally I 
believe the right way to proceed is to give the natives equal 
rights with the white man. Do it slowly if you like, and 
raise the qualification.” 

Notwithstanding the recently increased manifestations 
of racial prejudice, historical imorance, and political short- 
sightedness which have conduced to the programme of 
Native Affairs Bills passed or proposed by the South African 
Government, a tendency has been evident since the Report 
of 1905 towards a more rational recognition of the necessities 
of the situation. Gimpulsoiy labour in Natal has been 
abolished, the Wages Regulation Board has decided that 
it^ must deal with questions of wages brought before it 
without any reference to colour. This attitude was dis- 
turbing to South African notions, but its educative value 
has been great in that it has brought the community face 
to face with the real impossibihty of industnal segregation. 
It has also been recently proposed on the part of the Govern- 
ment that natives should be brought withm the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Regulation Law. The effect of both 
these developments may be, at the outset, unfavourable to 
the employment^ of natives, but the best friends of the 
natives nave^ advised them to welcome such recognition of 
equality of industrial rights. A certain amount is being 
done (as witnesses before the Select Committee urged is 
so very necessary) towards promoting improved methods 
of agnculture by the trading and employment of native 
demonstrators to work among the natives. This work is 
provided for at the cost of the Native Development Fund 
raised by the special taxation referred to by Professor 
hlacmiUan in the evidence quoted above. 

In November 1928, moreover. General Hertzog was led 
to reconstruct his Government by an mcident importantly 
sjmptomatic of readjustments m the relations between the 
wmte and the coloured workers. General Hertzog dis- 
Government because, contrary to his demand, 
Mr Madeley, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, had received 
a deputation from the (Native) Industrial and Commercial 
Workers Union. Mr Madeley refused to resign, and in 
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order to get rid of him General Hertzog resigned and 
reconstructed his Government. 

Mr Madeley’s recognition of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Workers’ Union and his reception of a deputation 
from it would have been m itself a remarkable portent. It 
defied the Colour-Bar and White Labour policy of General 
Hertzog’s Government, supported by the South African 
(White) Labour Party. It also ignored the Government’s 
attitude towards the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ 
Union, which General Hertzog has declared to be not a 
Trade Union but a seditious conspiracy. Its leader, Mr 
Clements Kadalie, has been repeatedly prosecuted, precisely 
as the early Trade Unionists of Great Britain were prosecuted 
by the Governments of their time. So far, thanks to the 
intractable equity of the South African Courts, such pro- 
secutions have consistently failed, notwithstanding the 
enactment of the Native Affairs Regulation Law of 1927, 
which embodied a clause, known as the “Kadalie clause,” 
specially framed to enable that undesired agitator to be 
laid by the heels ; ]ust as the Colour-Bar Law of the same 
year was framed to purge the inconvenient colour-blindness 
of the South African Constitution as declared by the Courts 
in the Hildick-Smith case. 

But even more significant and important was the fact 
that the deputation received by Mr Madeley was organised 
by representatives of the South African Trades Union 
Congress, and was introduced by Mr W. H. Andrews, 
Secretary of the Congress. Mr Andrews was a member of 
the Economic and Wages Commission of 1925, and he and 
Mr F. Lucas, Chairman of the Wage Board, in their minority 
report condemned the proposed Colour-Bar Law as unjusti- 
fiable and bound to be futile. They pointed out the only 
road towards abatmg the evils of the competition of the 
depressed native mdustnal worker with the white, namely, 
to encourage the organisation of native wage-workers in 
recognised Umons, which would both enable them to raise 
their wage standard and brmg them, as our own unskilled 
workers have been brought durmg the last forty years, into 
organised association with the skilled workers’ Unions. And, 
further, that the application of the useful mdustrial laws now 
confined. to white labour only should be extended to natives. 
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Two years ago, however, the majority of the Trades 
Union Congress were resolute to have nothing to do with 
the I.C.U., and the white Labour Party politicians were 
more resolute still. Mr Kadahe came to Europe and 

S t his Union recognised by the International Labour 
fice, the British Trades Union Congress, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. In England he 
received help and advice from the Trades Union Council, 
through whose assistance Mr W. G. Balhnger, of Motherwell, 
was engaged by him to assist in the organisation of the 
I.C.U. and m putting its affairs on a proper basis. Mrs 
Etheldreda Lewis, the discoverer and editor of Ahysius 
Horn, had greatly interested herself in getting fair play 
for the I.C U., which, to tell the truth, req^uired a good 
deal of pulhng together, and had, especial^ during Mr 
Eadalie’s absence m Europe, been disastrously handled. 

About twelve months ago the I.C.U. applied to the 
South African Trades Union Congress for afimiation, which 
vfas refused. The reason given was that as the I.C.U. 
claimed one hundred thousand members, it would on a 
card vote in any Congress be in a position to out-vote all 
the other Unions put together, which only number 20,000. 
Such a situation might very reasonably be considered unfair 
to the older Umons. Nevertheless, the memorandum of 
the Trade Union Co-ordinating Committee eiroressly stated 
that “that section of the workers who are wiDing and able 
to take the longer view is already convinced that repression 
or segregation (the colour bar) can only be partially success- 
ful, and then only for a time, and recognises that sooner 
or later the National Trade Union movement must include 
all genume labour industrial organisations, irrespective of 
craft, colour, or creed.” 

Mr W. H. Andrews, who, as South African Labour 
delegate, took part in ^e discussions on South African 
Labour questions at the International Labour Office at 
Oeneva this summer, subsequently attended the British 
Commonyrealth Labour Conference held at Westminster 
^ 'there made it dear that his personal view does 

not differ materiaUy from that held by our own Labour 
and subsequently declared by the International 
Labour and Sociahst Congress at Brussels, and he explained 
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his reasons for holding that the best policy for the immediate 
future was not the amalgamation of the I.C.U. with the 
White Unions, but the development of a policy of co-ordina- 
tion by means of periodical meetings for consultation on 
matters of common interest. 

Mr Andrews, since his return to South Africa, together 
with other Europeans and Trade Unionists of “long views,” 
has continued to promote with goodwill the intermediate 
policy to which he has committed himself, a policy repudiat- 
ing any sort of industrial exclusiveness founded on racial 
distinctions. 

The most significant recent development, anterior to the 
late political crisis which is partly one of its outcomes, was 
that on the 30th August last a joint meeting was held 
between the National Executive Council of the South 
African Trades Union Congress and the Executive of the 
Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union. Mr Moore, 
Chairman, T.U.C., in the chair, observed that that meeting 
might appear to be a very modest beginning, but that he 
believed it was the beginning of an important development 
in industrial organisation. The agenda were 

(a) to discuss ways and means whereby the I.C.U. can 
be assisted in its Trade Union activities by the 
S.A. Trades Umon Congress, and vice versa; 

{b) in industries in which both organisations are in- 
terested, to prevent overlapping and misunder- 
standing; 

(t) to have the S.A.T.U. Congress’s active assistance 
in formulating demands for better wages and 
conditions; 

(d) to discuss the ban placed on the I.C.U.’8 Adviser’s 
movements, and the general terms on which he 
has been allowed to come into the country; 

(«) to discuss the Pass Laws and their abolition. 

The chairman explained that the meeting was a con- 
sultative one and that any action taken would have to receive 
the approval of the orgamsations represented. Mr TTarlalip 
expressed his agreement with the chairman that this was 
an epoch-making meeting, and acknowledged the assistance , 
which had been given to himself by the National Executive 
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Council in protesting to the Government on the restiictions 
made on his movements within the Union. 

The meetmg resolved that the National Executive Com- 
mittee should be requested to organise a deputation to the 
Mimster of the Interior to protest against the ban placed by 
the Immigration Authorities on Mr Ballinger’s movements 
and to request the Government to remove it immediately, 
BO as to enable Mr Ballinger to pursue his legitimate Trade 
Union activities. The other matters on the agenda were 
discussed with general agreement. 

Mr Andrews and the other Europeans who have thus 
associated themselves with the cause of the Industrial and 
Commercial Workers’ Umon appear to have turned the 
flank of the white Labour Party policy, and the position 
which they have taken up is one trom which they are hardly 
likelv to retreat, not only because it is implied in their own 
publicly declared convictions but because it is tlie only 
policy that commends itself to any intelligent critic of 
industrwl sociology. The position of the I.C.U. and its 
significance m South African life are distinct^ different 
from what they were before this little political shake up. 
No doubt there must be a great deal of further disintegration 
in the pohtical Labour Party and also of controversy m the 
white Trade Union organisation before it can be seen 
clearly what further developments the new situation 
portends: but a new situation bringing South African 
Labour policy into line with that of the rest of the civilised 
world has unquestionably begun to disclose itself. 
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NATIVE LABOUR IN PORTUGUESE AFRICA 

In 1924 a Committee of Americans interested in the welfare 
of African natives invited Mr W. Alston Ross and Dr 
Cramer to visit the Portuguese Colonies in Africa for the 
study of native labour questions there. Mr Ross is Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Wisconsin and the author 
of many volumes dealing with sociology. He has made 
extensive journeys for sociological observation in China, 
India, Japan, South America, Russia, and Mexico. Dr 
Cramer is a New Yori physician of mucli experience, 
especially interested in psychology and psychiatry. He 
also has travelled widely and investigated social conditions 
not only m European countries but m Porto Rico, Brazil, 
Me^co, China, and Japan. These gentlemen carried out 
their inquiries in Portuguese Africa by direct contact with 
the natives in their own villages and through interpreters 
known to them and who were in their confidence. The 
summary of their conclusions, which they support by 
detailed notes of their observations, is as follows (it applies 
particularly to Angola): — 

“The labour system — ^virtually state serfdom — 
which has grown up m the Portuguese Colonies in 
recent years often claims so much of the natives’ timt. 
and strength that they are no longer able to give 
adequate attention to the production of food in th ei r 
own gardens and fields. 

"There is httle evidence that any considerable 
part of the wages turned over in trust to the oificials 
by the employers of natives hired from the Government 
actually reaches the hands of those to whom it belongs. 
It appears that the typical thmg is for the earmngs of 
these commandeered labourers to be embezzled. 

175 
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“The amount of unpaid labour e^cted of unskilled 
natives is not unfrequentljr so excessive that Ae young 
men see nothing to be gained by their acquiring skifl 
in the missionary schools. 

“Motor roads have been extended far b^ond the 
needs of the colony, and the construction of such roads 
by conscripted, unpaid, unrationed natives — ^for the 
most part women, — with only the most primitive imple- 
ments, imposes in some cases an almost crushing burden. 

“There appears to be widespread labour stealing, 
ue. the planter arbitrarily refuses to give credit or pay 
for certain days or half-days of labour which have been 
rendered him. We heard of no effort made by any 
official to curb this despicable practice. 

“The offiaal does not appear to be in a strong 
position with respect to his fellow Nationals, the 
traders and the planters, and hence rarely ventures to 
stand up for the rights of the natives as against the 
claims of a white man. The blacks feel that the 
Portuguese are leagued against them and that there 
IS no recourse against the white man’s violence and 
injustice. 

“The native pohcemen {cipaes) utilised among 
stranger or enemy tribes grossly abuse their authority 
for purposes of lust, spite, or extortion. There is no 
regular diannel provided by which the complaints of 
the natives thus wronged may be brought to the 
attention of the officials. 

“The Government provides practically nothing 
in the way of schools, medical care, emergency relief, 
or justice against the white trader for the people of 
the vilkges as recompense for the heavy burden of 
unre^ited toil it lays upon them. 

“The treatment of the natives in Portuguese 
territory compares so^ unfavourably with that experi- 
enced by the natives in Rhodesia or in Belgian Congo 
that there is a strong tendency to emigrate across the 
firontier. 

“In Portuguese East Africa the amount and manner 
of collection of the hut-tax impose severe hardships 
upon the natives. 
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“Before the whites came these African natives had 
made considerable progress in the industrial arts. 
They smelted iron, and native smiths made tools, 
weapons, and implements of iron. They had chickens, 
pigs, goats, sheep, cattle, and dogs. They grew 
vanous crops. They were backward chiefly in making 
cloth. Now for such people one part of advance is 
development of cultivation by the natives themselves. 
Schools may implant new wants — ^for clothing, better 
homes, deanhness, sanitation, decency, chairs, tables, 
raised beds, cook stoves, schooling for cbiTdrpn, event- 
ually perhaps newspapers, boolra, amusements. At 
the same time the schools will show how to produce 
the means of gratifying these new wants. The 
brighter youths wdl learn carpentry, masonry, tailoring, 
iron work, brick-making, weaving, gardening, farming, 
poultry-raising, bee-keeping. The girls will learn to 
cook, sew, keep house, spin, make garments, weave 
baskets. The natives will be made acquainted with 
better methods of farming, better types of implements, 
m^roved varieties of domestic plants, fowls, ammals. 
The world outside will obtam the cotton, sugar, coffee, 
nee, cocoa, palm nuts, and sisal which this part of 
Africa is fitted to produce. But from them the blacks 
will obtain a due equivalent, so that here a decent 
civilisation may develop. 

On the other hand, the Government may by 
grants create great estates, tilled by unpaid natives 
working under the hippo lash. Cowed and discouraged, 
natives would have no incentive to acquire sJall! 
^ life becomes harder for them, the shoots of the 
higher civilisation among them will wither. They 
take up with vices which wfll help them to forS 
thrar hopeless lot. The dominant whites will obifet 
to the missions teachme the ‘nia-rers » 

they can make more money out of them 
humane sort can, and will be Ih to offer Lre pmdiat® 
money for them than the humane can afford ?rrrfuse' 
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These whites will maintain handsome motor roa^, 
plantation homes, and Government buildings with 
nnrpqiiited native labour. In the use of machmeiy, 
the application of science to industry and the adoption 
of luxuries, this regime will look like civilisation; but 
in reality it will be like a veneered barbarism. 

“Which of these two types will prevail depends 
upon things which are yet to happen. It is certain, 
however, that one type or the other will win. An 
African colony cannot persist half the one thing and 
half the other. Free labour and forced labour will no 
more mix than oil and water. Provide^ the planter 
with as mudi forced labour as he requires, and the 
hours, pace, treatment, and pay of labour will become 
such that no free labourer in his senses -will take 
employment with him.” 

In one respect Professor Ross found Portuguese methods 
of dealing with natives less drastic and thoroughgoing than 
those operating in British South Africa. 

“When we resumed inquiries at Lorenzo Marques 
a European resident testified that on a Boer farm in the 
Transvaal last summer he saw the blacks treated with 
a harshness which he had never seen here. The Dutch 
do not allow the blacks to own land. Their lands were 
all forfeited and became white men’s property. For 
a chance to occupy a bit of the white man’s farm and 
raise food for his family he has to pay a perfectly 
preposterous rental in labour.^ Here {t.e. in Portuguese 
^st Africa) at least the land has never been taken from 
under the natives^ feet ” 

With regard to the system of forced labour carried on in 
Portuguese African territories I am able to also quote the 
foDowing passages from letters from independent and, 1 
have reason to believe, trustworthy correspondents: — 

(i) “In Angola (19Z5) recruitment of native labour 
was arranged through the Government directing 
district officers to provide drafts from the villages 
in their areas. 

180 da}rs in the year. See also p. i&f. 
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*'No attempt was made bp medical inspection of 
tiie drafts to secure that tbe labour recruited was 
phpsicallp St for employment under tbe conditions 
of tbe contract. Labour was paid ftbs of tbe Gowem- 
ment labour rate during tbeir time of service tbe 
remaining Itbs were tbeoreticalip papable on tbeir 
return to tbeir villages, tbrougb tbe district oScer 
and tbe bead man of -die village. 

"District oScers are poodp paid oScials. generallp 
of a type and character corresponding to tbeir pap. 

“Tbere is a point wHcb I consider important in 
regard to tbe native labour question in Angola, and tbe 
opinion bolds for otber districts in A&ica. Native 
labour should not be drafted from tbe high plateau 
districts of dip climate to tbe saturated climate of tbe 
northern rain forest and tbe mangrove coast lands. 
Labour should Snd employment in dis tr i cts where tbe 
difrerence in climate and altitude is not extreme from 
that of tbeir borne village. 

"It is in tbe economic interest of tbe empioper 
that labour should be passed on engagement bp a 
medical oScer and that oScial mecScal service be 
provided for them during tbeir emplopment.” 

(2) Extract from a letter dated 6/8/25: *'Tbe 
Govern merit iiires natives out to planters, etc., who 
pap tbe Government 6d. per bead per dap, and feed tbe 
men, wMcb costs about a dap. Tbeoreticallp tbep 
onlp impress those who fail to pap tbe but- or bead-tax 
of i2, los., but in practice tbep often taie 'bops’ who 
are in good places (often I was told on some trumped- 
up charge^ £.g. stealing a red of cotton). I stayed on 
a very well-managed sugar plantation, wbicb b^ over 
20 GQ 'bops’ from tbe Government. Being an Fngli.cTi 
concern, tbep get fair play and seem well-fed and cbeer- 
ftd. Tbeir rations are ai lbs. meabe megl. 5 ozs. pea- 
nuts, and a ration of salt: but tbep map eat all tbe 
sugar cane tbep can. But I cun imagine that they do 
not aivraps get fair treatment. It is very bard to fintT 
out truth in South Aftica — most bard in Po rtu g u ese 
East Africa, I imagine — espedallp if you can’t talk tbe 
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Kngo; and, besides, one never knows if wbat one is 
told IS exceptional or the rule. But from my know- 
ledge of what used to happen in Angola, I am disposed 
to believe that they are quite without any sense of 
justice m dealing with the natives. I got two instances 
of boy servants being put in durance vile, for no charge 
that was established before a Court. One boy was 
given back, on his master’s discovering by accident 
what had happened — and mahng strong protest with 
the support of the Bntish Consul. In the other case 
no charge was alleged; and when the employer wrote 
saying, that if the boy had committed any offence he 
would pay the fine as the boy was excellent in every 
way, he got a civU reply that they were sorry they 
could not let him have the boy back as they were very 
short of labour at the time.” 

(3) Extract from a letter dated October 1924: 

Having hved and travelled all over South Africa, 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Portuguese East AdErica for 
the last menty-eight years, and now being in London 
for a holiday, thrae are certain matters concerning the 
treatment of natives that I would hke to bring to your 
notice. I was in Mozambique territory during the 
late war, and since January 1919 I have lived and 
travelled there continually, mostly hunting, and I was 
surprised to see that there appears to be no real freedom 
for the natives of this terntory. From 1919 till 1921 
I lived on the Zambesi River and have seen the officials 
and -native police there pressing natives for labour 
against their wishes. On the one side of the river is 
Ae Mozambicme Co.’s territory, and on the other the 
!^ro and Luabo Prazos. Whole villages have crossed 
the river in one night to escape the Mozambique Co.’s 
pressgwg, and later on, when perhaps they hear of the 
Boro Co. or the Luabo poUce bemg on the rounds 
gathering in labour for their factories, these poor 
people Wm cross again and remain so long as things are 
The men are warned to report for duty; 
shouM they not do so, they are arrested, put in irons, 
®®-d forcibly taken. Should a man be absent when a 
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police raid is on, his wife is taken and their poor helpless 
Kttle children left to fend for themselves, and no other 
people liv in g near. Had my natives not have known 
of the children having been left there alone, they would 
have died of starvation. When I was travelhng in the 
Nyasa Co.’s territory east of Lake Nyasa the same 
tiling occurred, and I could not obtain porters there 
nnIpBs I went to the chief or some chief of a district. 
He sent out his police and simply arrested them, -willy- 
nilly. Many of the natives were anxious to work for 
me voluntarily, but were afraid to leave their homes, 
as their wives and families would be taken in their 
absence, and they complained bitterly of how the women 
were treated in the lock-up at night. 

“This was, I firmly believe, the cause of Mahua, the 
chief of the A tribe, rebelhng against the Portuguese 
Government durmg the War. The women of his 
■villages were impressed to grind meal for the troops 
and locked up every night. Police and soldiers, 
European and native, forced these women to their will. 
It was an absolute disgrace, and we hunters who knew 
the facts sympathised with Mahua, and one even felt 
inchned to give him assistance. I beheve he is a 
refugee in British Nyasaland, and afraid to return. 
We people who know, know that if he did return his 
life would be made a hell. 

“Then there is the abuse of the palmator. I have 
seen near Augoche, a Goanese official there order a 
pohjce boy to punish a runaway native with the palmator 
and keep on until he was told to stop. The ofiicial 
went mside his house and sat down taUang and drinking 
with his friend — saw the native faint three times, 
and lymg writhing on the ground, still bemg held and 
punished. The pohceman on several occasions hitting 
him on the head and elbow trying to make him get up. 
The hands had burst and blood was streaming from 
them. The policeman had to leave off for a short rest 
on several occasions, but as soon as he thought that the 
official inside might come out he renewed the beatmg. 
I remonstrated with this official and he stormed at me, 
asbng me how dare I insult the Portuguese Repubhc 
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by querying the order of the law, as spoken by him, 
who represented the Republic. TTiis poor native was 
then put in the ‘boots* (sabatos). The boots are logs 
of wood with a rectangular hole for the foot to pass 
through. A peg is then driven through, so that the 
foot cannot be withdravm. There is one boot put on 
each foot, and may weigh anything up to 5 or 6 kilos 
each. In addition, perhaps four or five boys are 
chained together from nedc to neck, with strands of 
wire. And in this way they are made to work. These 
dangerous (^stc) criminals may do anything from one 
month to six months simply because they have not 
come m to work when called upon or having been forced 
have run away. I consider. Sir, that this state of 
affairs is a disgrace to humanity. It makes my blood 
boil even to think of it now, two years after I have seen 
it. In one district near Lake Nyasa I know of several 
planters, mostly Portuguese, and some English also, who 
have had to give up their plantations and move to 
another part because they could not obtain labour, 
not even by asking the chirf of the district. I was told 
by some of these planters that the officials were im- 
pressing aU the native labour for plantations that they 
were working for their own benefit. These plantations 
were ostensibly belon^g to a hona fide planter, but 
who was in partnership with a Chefe de Concelhao 
or Chefe de Poste, And the planters said, what can 
one do, these officials get so poorly paid that they do 
anything to augment their mcome? 

“But in my opinion there is something altogether 
very much wrong with the whole admimstration of 
justice as regards the relation of the European to the 
Drives. I think and in fact feel sure that the higher 
officials do not know of the malpractices carried on by 
petty officials in the outlying districts. Chefe de 
roste is m tpAhty a small king in his own district, and 
outside the Mozambique Co.*s territory it seems to be 
a very poor type of men who are m these positions. 
There is no supervision whatever, and it is a very rare 
occurr^ce for any of the heads of districts like Quih- 
mane, Tete, Antonio, Ennes, etc., to visit any of the 
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outlying posts. I am also sure that the Governor- 
General and the Governors of the various provinces 
would not tolerate such a state of afiFairs did they know. 
I must give credit to Mozambique Co. for the way in 
which they tried to develop their territory and for 
employing a more superior tyv& of man and remunerat- 
mg liirn better than any of the other companies in the 
districts under direct Government control. But a 
company is given a concession to grow sisal, tobacco, 
or sugar, and in all cases there is a clause m the agree- 
ment that so much labour must be supplied, and so the 
officials are forced, one might say, to impress labour. 
But why is It necessary? La all my travels in Southern 
Africa, viz. the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 
North and South, and the Nyasaland Protectorate, 
It is not necessary to force natives to go to work. 
Perhaps one hears of a man complainmg of being short 
of voluntary labour, and it is often his own fault — ^he 
either is a bad payer or he expects too much, or some 
reason or other. And a bad name given to a employer, 
amongst the natives, travels far and gets exaggerated. 
There is something wrong with the whole system, of 
prazos especially; a better type of man is required and 
more strict supervision, and the salary must be enough 
to msure that the man has not got to try to make up for 
the smallness of it by any and all sorts of reprehensible 
methods. It seemed to me that some of the prazos 
holders simply took over the area for the purpose of 
hut-tax or poll-tax farming, and anyway, if they do 
go in for planting, the native is simply looked upon as 
to be used to the fullest extent and at the cheapest rate 
possible. His wishes are not considered m the least. 
He IS virtually a slave to the company or prazos holder 
on whose land he resides. If he is c^ed upon to work 
and he voluntarily (jtc) goes he is paid what ? Five or 
six escudos, whi^ at the rate of exchange then (two 
years ago) was about the 25th part of a pound sterling. 
Certainly in the Mozambique Co.’s territory the pay 
IS better and does meet the needs of the local native. 
But he IS not his own master. 

“Now, Sir, I am laying all this before you and can 
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substantiate and prove every word I have said. I can 
give you names o^eople concerned, places, and approxi- 
mate dates, and 1 can call hundreds, yes thousands, of 
natives to corroborate my statements. 1 can also 
name Europeans to do the same, and one happened to 
be a high omcial in the Union of South Africa, who was 
camped at the same place in the Quilimane district 
near Augoche, where 1 mentioned about the abuse of 
the palmator that I witnessed. He did not witness 
the particular instance I mention, but he did witness 
others, and he next day struck camp and moved off 
or else I believe he would have laid violent hands on 
the oiBaal there (a Goanese). It is not for me to 
critiase the actions of the Portuguese Colonial Office, 
but I do think that some steps should be taken to 
appoint a better class of man. There were governors 
whom I have heard very highly spoken of, for example. 
Col. Macnaco, General Freira d’ Andrade, and in 1923 
when a change was bemg made m the High Commission 
Office, everyone hoped, both Portuguese and aliens, 
that General d’ Andrade would be appointed. It re- 
quires someone who has the real wdmre of the people, 
European and native, of the colony at heart, and 
Portuguese East Africa would then become a shming 
star on the flag of the Republic. As it is, the state of 
affairs is simply rotten to the very core.” 

(4) Extract from a letter dated 1 1/2/24: “Con- 
tractors acting as agents for the Angola Government 
• . . employed several hundreds of this indigenous 
labom which was impressed as required, and as men 
usually ^me in batches of a hundred they were 
constantly on the move. 

I WM compelled to send fths of their pay to the 
finance Department in Loanda. . . . There may be 
exceptions, but I feel convinced in my own mind from 
mqumes I made that the money either does not go 
from Loanda or that it gets no further than the ad- 
ministrator of the district. 

T^e total amount payable to these men, apart 
irom food, is only 40 centavos per day, which at the 
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present rate of exchange approximates fd., and during 
the term of contract, usuaflj- six months, amounts to 
857.60, or about los. at to-ctaj^'s rate: on the basis of 
being received on the men's departure it would 
mean that thep actuallp receive 2S. in payment of six 
months’ strenuous wort, and the remaining 8s. most 
probably goes into the local administrator’s hands. 

“Ano^er factor of importance is the entire lack 
of discrimination shown by the administrators when 
impressing labour. It is the fact that we have received 
men much too young for the strenuous work necessary, 
men much too old, lame men, sick men, consiunptives, 
disease-ridden, and so on, but of course have been 
rarnpelled to accept them because the Government 
insist. 

“Another point also of interest; the contracts for 
these men are always for six months, and we had a 
contmgent of men due to leave Loanda for Benguela 
m September last. When I returned to England in 
IVOTember these mm were still awaiting repatriation, 
md six men had died within fourteen days * simply 
because they thought the Government had broken 
then pact and were refusing to repatriate them. The 
re^mder absolutely refused to work. I heard 
subsequently that they had been sent home about the 
second week in November.” 


■ tteatment of natives is notoriously the worst 

m Afcra : but the arguments by wHch it is defended rest on 
precisely the same premises as those which are appealed 
to m other East African communities in excuse for special 
treatment of natives. “ 

breL^ Nerinson. A Modem Slavery, whict records a siaular case of heart- 
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THE MISSIONARY PLEA 

In civiUsed communities throughout Europe men intermix 
and have deahngs with one another for reasons of innumer- 
able variety. But the motives which chiefly bring white 
men into contact with coloured races are only two. One of 
the two is much more generally and conspicuously operative 
than the other. They are so essentially different, and the 
less conspicuous one is in itself so important, that it is 
instructive to compare and contrast them. White men go 
to uncivilised countries as missionaries, desirmg to bring 
benefit to the natives, and they go desiring to benefit 
themselves by earning an income or acquiring property. 
We need not concern ourselves here to discuss the merits 
of the religions which the missionary sets out to preach, or 
their suitability to the mind of the savage; we need take 
account only of the incentive and the method of the inter- 
course. ^ Essentially, penetration of uncivihsed countries 
by missionary enterprise is actuated by goodwill towards 
the natives, and devoid of personal self-seeking, and its 
aim is educational; that is to say, it assumes that the 
negro has a spirit that can be quickened or at least an 
intelhgence that can be stimulated through teaching, that 
is, by means of the reasonable presentation of truths or 
the persuasive inculcation of beuefs which will affect his 
desires and impulses and cause him to order his life m a 
manner not only conduave to his spiritual liberation and 
enlargement, but also more in conformity with European 
social stanc^rds. It is true that a great deal of missionary 
enterprise in the course of history has been far less sweetly 
reasonable in its methods than this. The great colonial 
expansion of Spain was inroired and promoted by proselytis- 
ing faith as enthusiastically as it was by acquisitive greed; 
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the slave-trade was justified in. the name of the world’s 
Redeemer; and it would be a verjr great mistake to dis- 
regard su^ professions as hTpocntical pretexts. It was 
Las Casas, a very able and pre-eminently humane and 
saintly man, that first advocated the transportation of 
negroes to work in the, New, World. He recommended it 
on behalf of the American natives, whose inferior physique 
was quicHy succumbing to the exigencies of plantation 
work. He believed that negroes were strong enough both 
to work there and to thrive, that their life would be happier 
and less harassed than in their African homes, and that 
they would gain spiritual benefit by the privileges of contact 
with Christianity. He found these behefs as completd.y 
illusory as were the similar theories of the philanthropists 
and ecclesiastics who blessed the foundation, in “the name 
of Almighty God,” of the Congo Free State. Capitalist 
Imperiahsm, as I have already observed in referring to the 
history of the British South Africa Chartered Company, 
^8 its own essential functional laws, which it follows with 
ineluctable orthodoxy in its economic deahngs with coloured 

S copies. It is not^ deflected by the enthusiasms of home- 
wwhng Impenal ideahsts. The missionary enterprise of 
Spam was conducted on the theory that conquest, annexa- 
tion, and labour were well pleasmg to God as a means of 
saving heathen souls. Its outcome was slavery both of 
body and nund. The Spanish missionaries themselves 
were characteristically missionary m their personal impulses : 
the apphcation that was made of their theory of the duty 
of proselytism by the secular agencies of the community 
Mes not obscure that fact. Where, however, missionaries 
have not been supported by secular force, as was the case 
with modem missions, at least during the second colonial 
period, to savage tribes in Africa; where there has been 
nothmg to tempt or to support secular invasion, the self- 
devotion of the missionary method has been more con- 
spicuous. 

H impertinent to note that one characteristic 

ot the third colonial period has been the political endow- 
ment of missions by assignments of land, which has given 
them an economic mterest m their dealings with natives 
Identical with that of the secular settlers. For 
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in Southern Rhodesia, such missionary grantees participate 
in that iniquity to wlu^ I have more t&u once referred of 
demanding rents from the natives resid^t on the lands 
assigned to them by the Government v^ich has appropriated 
the country, ]ust as the Chartered ^mpany did, and as 
landowners who bought from it, and the Government o 
Rhodesia its^ continue still to do. In other respectt also 
some of the missionary bodies m Rhodesia and Kenya 
depend on standmg weu with the settlers’ legislature to a 
degree which makes it difficult and injudicious for 
to act and speak with the fearless mdependence whi^ 
enabled the Free Churches m the West Indies to be the 
most effectual propagandists of hberty and education for 
negro slaves. The theory that the savage is an ignorant 
child, who must be disciplined for his own good, and mt 
trainmg m productive manual labour is the best education 
for him, has always flounshed less where the power and the 
economic incentive to adopt that method of improving him 


have been absent. 

When I was wntmg upon this topic twenty-three years 
ago, the policy of missionaries, of the school that aims at 
dealmg with native negroes solely with a view to their own 
evolution and not for the profit of Europeans, had been 
showing some signs of takmg a* distmct form, divergent 
from its earher faith in contact and mtermixture, namely, 
that of advocating, in accordance with Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s ideas, the entire exclusion of secular white 
mfluence from native territories and institutions. To 


mamtain the tribal system, the native authorities, evra 
native superstitions and customs abhorrent to many wHte 
men, but having a reasoned basis in the social conditions 
of African life, was a policy that was bemg advocated where 
it was still possible. It was only entirdy possible where 
white men could be excluded from settlement and from 
the exploitation of mmerals or other natural resources of 
the country. The problems under such conditions would 
cease — so lar as sudi a territory was concerned^ — ^to be of 
“White Capital and Coloured Labour.” Such missionaries 
as Bishop Weston of Zanzibar and the Rev. A. S. Cnpps of 
Southern Rhodesia (author of An Africa Jot Afitcans) nave 
been advocates of this pohcy, bdievmg that the direct 
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virtue of CIiiistiamt7 did not need to be modified for the 
natives’ digestion hy emulsion with European secular 
economics. But such exclusiveness cannot be maintained 
in any country really suitable for white settlement. Enough 
has been said on this theme in Chapter XIII (Coloured 
Labour in South A&ica). 

The educative tutdage of the coloured man by the 
white, which is advocated by this section of the missionary 
school, would, of course, leave the native in that state of 
economic independence that is so inconvenient to capitalist 
enterprise. So far as any such policy is carried into effect, 
it co-operates in that tendency to defeat the capitalist 
system which I have pointed out as a native characteristic 
of the African temperament dsewhere. It excludes those 
persuasives of land monopoly and high taxation which the 
Commission on the Congo Free State (quoted above, 
Chapter IX) recognised as necessary to bring the A&ican 
to school. 

The theory that civilised races owe a duty to the un- 
civilised is no doubt held to-day by some people as a sincere 
moral conviction; though I myself have never encountered 
any secular thinker who held it in that undilutedly altruistic 
form. It seems to me to be a metaphysical projection or 
emanation of a mudi more precise and imperative religious 
doctrine. In its dogmatic Christian form it is cogent and 
concrete enough — “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” So far as the belief in either 
obligation is operative it produces and supports missions 
of various kinds. It is a truly humane and vital and valuable 
impulse. But it has never by itself induced any race to 
armex the territory of any other or assume its Government. 
It had, indeed, a shadowy and partial incarnation in the idea 
of Protectorates: but Protectorates have repeatedly been 
converted into possessions and colonies, or assigned even 
more unhap^pily for their inhabitants-, to white men’s 
Dominion Governments. (The Native States whose con- 
stitutions survive as representations of that transient idea, 
which took shape just before the scramble for Afiica 
developed, live to-day under the encroaching threat of in- 
corporation into the South Afiican Union.) It has assisted 
and served as a pretext (as in the Spanish Empire) where 
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there have been other inducements to the secular power, 
especially where the inducements were gold, precious stones, 
and metals, or produce having a high monopoly value, as 
spices and sugar at one time had. F ailing these, it has never 
effectually operated to induce any white Power to “take up 
the White Man’s Burden”; so that practically it must be 
recognised that it has been impotent as a colonising force, 
and that whoever appeals to it as a reason for advocating 
colonisation, or even the protectoral patronage of some 
“backward” country, must, if he is to hope to be heard, 
appeal to some more material attraction as well. Quite 
reasonably, for the assumption of control calls for money. 
It quickly becomes a business matter. If you wish to get 
money out of a business man you must show him a prospect 
of return. K he does not desire return, it is probable either 
that he is not a rich man, or that, if he is, he will not be 
prepared to spend very much. If he is prepared to sacrifice 
a great deal in order to bring the blessings of civilisation to 
the heathen without reward, he is probably rather the sort 
of man who will either become a missionary himself or 
will prefer to support missionary enterprise in missionary 
methods rather than through the secular extension of 
Empire. 

We must accordingly recognise that the idea that white 
races impose or should impose thdir presence on coloured 
races from missionary motives is no more than a pious 
opinion. I have referred to it at this length, empty as it is, 
because we have heard much of it during recent years under 
the form of the ^idea of trusteeship. The truly effectual 
cause of secular intwracial intercourse is, and always has 
been, economic motive: the manifestation, not of a duty 
of elevatmg backward races, but of the personal right or 
d^ermination to live. No one has any justification for 
blaming the white man for following this impulse. The 
proposition that any race has a sacred right to exclude aliens 
from the advantages of the territory it occupies so long as 
those stagers conduct themselves mofiensively is indefen- 
sible. The right of exclusion is simply one of might and of 
domestic convenience. Unfortunately the experience which 
uncivilised tnbes ^ve had of immigrant white men seeking 
fortune has usually been such as to cause them now to 
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regard all whites as a source of danger. The inoffensive 
suffer accordingly. No one can reasonably assert that 
Europeans had not the right to settle in Africa, because at 
the time of their coming it was sparsely inhabited by 
savages of another race. The savage has no justification 
for Ttilling the innocuous immigrant; and though it may be 
quite inteUigible that he sho^d now desire to do so we 
cannot blame the white settler for killing him first when- 
ever he attempts it. Land monopoly has no more a divine 
sanction in savage than m dvihsed countries. It may be — 
it sometimes has been — ^by no means the fault of the white 
man if his commg brings bloodshed. 

On the other hand, it is unquestionable that white 
colonisation, impelled by the economic motive, has fre- 
quently been marked by unscrupulous treasons and cruelties. 
These are not a necessity of the case, and therefore I do not 
labour them: I merdy wish to call attention to the modern 
form of the old combmation of proselytism and personal 
interest. The old form exemphfied in the Spanish colonisa- 
tion was: Annex and govern these re^ons, because by so 
doing you wdl bring the heathen under the ministrations 
of Holy Church, and, no matter what befalls their bodies, 
their souls will be saved by conversion and by the sacra- 
ments. We have heard echoes of this doctrine in our own 
time: for mstance, when it was outspokenly argued by a 
South African Bishop that the indenturing of Chmese 
coohes for the Johannesburg mines would give th e m a 
similar chance, and when two of our East African Bishops 
gave th^ support to the pohcy of compulsory labour m 
Kenp ; but for the most part the doctrine now takes a more 
sec^r form. It is propounded that the wHte man is a 
higher form of humanity and the white man’s dviUsation a 
nobler and better thing than the black man and his mode of 
soaal life ; and that the mdustrial system of the white man, 
and not ^ learning or his literature, or even his relmion, 
affords the best school for the black man’s educatim It 
M not uncommon for British philanthropists of this school 
tHat Islam « a better rehgion for Africans than 

““ Evangdical Christianity, 
It may be obseW, furnish any support for the proposi- 
tion that the white son of God and^L secular d4sSon 
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are better than the blac^. There is this to be said in 
favour of Islam, that it remains far less sophisticated into 
subservience to economic materialism than official and 
conventional Chnstianity. Many missionaries, however, 
have not failed to dissent vehemently and continuously 
from the educational theories of this secularist school. 
They have indeed complained, very generally, that the 
contact of the dvihsed man, in pursuit of his own profit, 
with the coloured, has been largely demoralising. (The 
Secular School has not been slow to return the compli- 
ment and to allege that a native converted is a native spoiled.) 
The missionaries believe in giving the instruments of know- 
ledge, in the form of reading, writing, and book learning, 
holding that the essentials of human civilisation are 
enshrined in its literatures and its religions, and that these 
are recorded by inspiration and scholarship, which it is 
the function of schools and universities to mamtain and 
hand on. The Secular School derides the African scholar 
as a contemptible product, and advocates an education 
exclusively manual and technical. 

Each school is doubtless justified in much of its criticism 
of the other; but the Missionary School has the deaner 
hands and its theory is less tamted with motive, Un- 
fortunatdy, the work of both is in its charactenstic manner 
destructive of the ^ form of society that has nurtured the 
African, and by this action must do what for the moment 
at least seems injury. For instance, if the native, under the 
teaching of Christianity, abandons polygamy, his social 
system is disturbed by the creation ofa class of unattached 
women for which the economy of native tribal society affords 
no position. If he abandons his tribe to work for wages in 
the wMte centres of industry, not only is his contribution 
towards ^e support of his tribe’s ineffectives withdrawn 
from It, but he forfeits that claim to support himsdf, and 
has me prospect of destitution before him in his old age, 
JJut 11 the missionary contact has failed to effect all it aimed 
^it has at any rate not furnished him with civilised vices. 
d(MS ■•^own-cwilisation of mming centres abundantly 

Those who despise the black man most are persons who 
have failed to get him to do for them something they 
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desired that he should do for ihcir profit and who have 
injured and demoralised him m the attempt. Those who 
despise him least and who arc most hopeful about his future, 
most confident that he can assimilate elements of progress 
from the white man, are those who have had to do with him 
m relations m which no desire to exploit his labour has 
intervened. If industry would be good foi him, and if it is 
desirable that he should learn to be more industrious, the 
impulse must not come from sclf-intcrcstcd pressure on the 
part of the would-be employer, or it w ill leave no permanent 
gain, save suspicion and estrangement between the races. 
It certainly does not leave the habit of industr)'. That can 
only be maintained by the stimulus of the worker's own 
quickened will. 


13 



CHAPTER XVII 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 

In the contact of white and coloured in the native lands of 
the latter the process of social fusion through interbreeding, 
which is of considerable significance and influence in some 
other parts of the world, does not seem likely, for a long 
time to come, to play any important part. That men of 
mixed European and African race are destined to be in- 
fluential m advancing the solution of race problems both in 
the United States and the West Indies cannot be questioned. 
They are notably so already. The coloured people of South 
Africa have also a special and recognised position, and it is 
significant that in the programme recently formulated by 
General Hertzog for deahng with racial relations there it was 
proposed to remove from the coloured people (as distinct 
from the natives, presumed to be of pure African race) the 
legal disabilities to which they are still subject m Natal and 
the Orange River and Transvaal Provinces, but from which 
they have long been free in the Cape Province. In the 
United States, the West Indies, and the Cape Colony 
medal sodal conditions both conduced to the ori^al and 
derivative interbree^g and are favourable to the survival 
^ oflEspring. Where the white has not possessed 

the black m slavery there has arisen no such considerable 
class of mixed blood, at any rate in British colonies, and the 
prejumce on the part the white element against inter- 
breeding has bem originally stronger and tends to increase 
m strength, rdations of die Boers to the Bantu 

natives with whom they had to contend for the ownersWp 
of the lands ^ey invaded and whom m considerable numbers 
toey reduMd to the position of bondsmen upon the land, 
but not of domestic slaves, were markedly different from 
those of their progenitors in the Cape Colony, where predial 

*94 
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and domestic slavery obtained, and since the Boers migrated 
there has been comparatively httle interbreeding between 
the races. The prejudice against it among the Boer element 
in the population became and is very strong. Equally 
strong is die objection to it on behalf of the Bantu com- 
munities, so long as their racial coherence and tribal tradi- 
tions survive. 1 have pointed out that where a hybrid class 
has come into being and has attained an honourable and 
organic position in a m ixed community, it is, in fact, an 
advantageous element 5 and in South American States — ^for 
example, Brazil — ^the commumty is practically unaffected by 
any land of discrimination on account of colour, and every 
man finds his place according to his abilities and his merits. 
But It is dear that such a dass can hardly be expected to 
attam a happy position in any near future in those vast 
African dominions which white men have recently begun 
to attempt to colonise and exploit, such as Rhodesia, East 
Central Africa, Tanganyika, and Kenya. It is in these 
countries that white and black are or will be most distinctly 
confronted in the dass division of employer and employee; 
and m such countries, in the comparative absence of any 
hybrid middle class, this confrontation seems likely, if once 
estabhshed, to persist most endurmgly. The .distinctions 
of race and of raaal social habits which suggest and in part 
explam race antagonism will be the less subject to modifica- 
tion, and any bridging of the gulf must be effected the more 
exdusivdy by the operation of intellectual and spiritual 
sympathies. In the promotion of these even a amall 
number of talented men of mixed race, if loyal to the best 
in both sides of their parentage, can do much to act as 
profitable mterpreteis and intermediaries. 

The fusion of the white and black racial dements into 
an harmonious society is comphcated m East Africa and 
Natal by the presence of a large Asiatic population of 
Indian immigrants. These outnumber the whites in Natal, 
Tanganyika, and Kenya • in Natal the majority of them are 
cultivators. The Indian immigrants in the West Indies who 
have settled m Trmidad, Bntish Guiana, and Jamaica, are 
very mteUigent cultivators, and are also capable managers 
of cattle and dairies. In these occimations they form a 
valuable element in the population. They also very largdy 
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fill in these commimities the position which in Jamaica and 
other West Indian islands is filled by people of mixed coloured 
race — tha t of traders, shopkeepers, and artisans. In these 
occupations it is complamed that they drive a wedge 
between the civilisation of the white and that of the native, 
and prevent the native from rising mto the ranks of skilled 


artisans. 

Whatever radical and permanent incompatibilities may 
be deemed to exist between races, estimation of their 
importance is deeply prejudiced by the estabhshment of 
the relation of the employer and employee. That economic 
relation obscures and distorts apprehension of more deeply 
human relations. It does so in European countries where 
employer and employed are of the same race This prejudice 
affects theories on the question of the black man’s education 
as it does other judgments concerning him. It affects the 
judgment of the propertied and employing class in European 
communities with regard to the education suitable for the 
children of what are there called the worbng-classes and the 
capacity of those children for domg justice to it. All over 
the world, and not merely between white and black, there 
is invariably a tendency for the employmg or would-be 
employing class to disparage and underestimate the capacity 
of the employed class for education; whilst at the same time 
there is a reluctance to give the vforkmg-class education, 
lest they should become too clever and get notions above 
their station. The idea that the native must be kept in his 
place, that he has a very definite place to be kept in, and tl^t 
school education tends to make him come out of that place 
or to desire to come out of it, is universal throughout 
“white men’s countnes” in Africa, and certainlv not only 
in Africa. 


The African races generally have a keen dialectical 
faculty, and are, in some ways, quicker in apprehension 
than the average white man of North European stocks. 
They have a great behef in the efficiency of (uscussion to 
ascertain what is right, expedient, and lawful, and having 
intense regard for law, th^ are easily governed when dealt 
with lawfully and with justice. But they must be convinced 
by reason. This dialectical disposition and the African’s 
natural gift of lang^uage are sometimes to be observed in 
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somewhat erratic exercise, owing to poverty of the material 
they may be employed on; in other words, the “educated,” 
or rather the seim-sophisticated, negro is often a wind-bag; 
but wherever the African has to deal with the familiar 
material of his own personal interests, education does not 
leave him a wind-bag, but distinctly intyroves his capacity. 
He can assimilate'what he sees a use for. I should think 
it more than doubtful whether the average West Indian 
negro, even after so long a period of contact with civilisation, 
is yet well qualified for complete democratic control of a 
constitution of Parliamentary reform directing, in a com- 
munity of mixed race, the government of a State formed on 
the developed western model. I should certainly demur to 
it with respect to any African native co mmun ity. But with 
respect to the matters which touch his daily life in the small 
community, the African, whether at home, or even in exile, 
after the great hiatus of slavery, shows abundant shrewdness 
and aptitude for the affairs of local government. With 
considerable expenence of the jxiliticai intelhgence of 
agricultural voters in the South and South Midland counties 
of England and of the qualities of Jamaican negroes, I do not 
think there is much to choose between them m regard to 
qualifications as electors for Parhament. The technicahties 
of a civihsed European State are at present out of the range 
of the West Indian negro’s experience; much more so, of 
course, of the African’s; but the meaning of taxation, the 
meaning of his “access” to land, the quality of his experience 
in his service with the white men are things he comes very 
easily to appreciate; and as soon as he becomes at all 
literate he proves a very acute mterpreter of the contents 
of written contracts. In these respects, however much 
the fact may be obscured by his illiteracy, his ahen language " 
and other obstacles to a clear understanding of what is m 
bis mmd, the so-caUed savage of most African tnbes, havmg 
had for generations to live by his mteUigence or his cunning, 
has often a considerable start of the average white nnahn^d 
^bourer of Europe witb whom we tend to compare him. 

In regard to those ordmary questions of practical hfe about 
wHch country people, perplexed by the operations of 
lawyers^ and pubhc ofE.cialSj consult those whom they trust 
as magistrates or employers or friendly neighbours of the 
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privileged classes, West Indian negio p^sants aie quite 
intelligent as the Ang^o-Saxon rustic. The counsel of those 
who recommend that the black man in a mixed community 
should not be educated, lest he should become a danger, is 
idle. The most essential thing that white Governments 
have got to do in Africa is to teach their natives to tmder- 
stand the white man’s language. That is a pretty big 
educational programme, and it is mdispcnsable. But mere 
contact and intei course with the white give a stimulus to 
the intelligence and will of the native, which sets him on the 
track of such knowledge as may be relevant to his practical 
needs; and from the lowest point of view it is safer for the 
white man that he should have the opportunity of getting 
this knowledge right end foremost. 

The educational problem is not gomg to be solved by 
the panacea of manual mstruction or technical tra ining . 
It is pathetic to hear the obscurantist planter, the colonist 
who believes in keeping the negro in his place, relenting 
towards the missionary who sets a technical school, and 
speaking quite tolerantly of him. The missionary has learnt 
much in the school of experience. He did not begm to 
teach his scholars trades for the benefit of the white em- 
yer, but because the colonial white man had made it 


icult for him to teach the natives, for then own benefit, 
an^hmg else, except perhaps the best thing of all— the 
b^ef in human character. The missionaries would have 
liked to have made their scholars Christians, and they have 
m many cases succeeded. They might have had more 
success had they had the field to themselves, as they had in 
the early days m the Bamangwato country. A wise native 
ruler like Khama may be quite capable of appreciating the 
superiority of Chnstiamty to paganism as an instrument 
or me human spint and of adoptmg it as his tribal rehgion 
with ^od results; not the least among which, for Khama, 
was the co-operation of white missionary influence in 
lands from the fate of those of his neighbours 
tile Mashonas ^d the Matabele. But the native does not 
eheve m words and names, except as convenient instru- 
ments for a purpose; he believes in facts and forces (his 
ehgion IS an elaborate technique for coping with super- 
natural powers), and he sees that the white men with whom 
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he has to do in the relations of fact and force are not Chris- 
tians (in the sense in which the missionary of the Gospel 
has taught him about Christianity) either in doctrine or in 
practice. White secular contact and immigration, therefore, 
will not make the African Christian. Th^ will tend to do so 
less and less, and will make the missionaries’ task more and 
more difficult as the exploiting secular interest gams ground 
on the spiritual in the white man’s contact with them. 
Whatever the white man’s Juju may seem to be for the 
African (and it is plainly a good thing, full of astonishing 
powers), it evidently does not come out of Nazareth. The 
Bible of the missionaries, indeed, implants that dangerous 
ferment that made LoUardy and the villems’ revolt in 
England, the Hussites and peasant war in Germany, congre- 
gational and democratic Protestantism in France, and the 
rest of the Jacqueries, aU beaten out by fire and sword and 
banishment so long as the privileged castes could fight that 
spirit in Europe, and now that it takes form in the inde- 
pendent native Churches, denounced and repressed to-day 
with the same weapons and on the same secular grounds. 
This kind of Christianity, the native, like his forerunner in 
Euriroe, can apprehend, and he is taught it is heresy. He 
will hardly accept high Anghcanism in its place; he is too 
rebellious and independent of spirit, too Protestant and 
Congregational for Roman Cathohdsm. But the mis- 
sionary can and does teach him English and trades, and for 
these things he still thanks the missionary. And because 
he loves those that love him more easily and instinctively 
than the Caucasian, and because he trusts those whom he 
has come to know are honest and seek no self-interest in 
what they do or endeavour to do for him, the missionary 
may still for a long time to come have power and infiuence 
wim him. 

In considering the effects on the black of contact with 
the white, the character of his psychical constitution, especi- 
ally the_ rehgious aspect, must be borne in mmd. The 
African is more completely steeped or immersed in religion 
—and subservient to its formulations or superstitions — than 
the average European that confronts him. He is excessively 
an “introvert’ ’ ; the European, comparatively, very much an 
"extravert.” Whereas we live habitually m the sensible 
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and rational world, and only by an effort and half-scepticaUy 
take cognisance even of what we recognise as subconscious 
parts of our nature having positive existence and activity, 
the African rarely, if ever, thinks of anything as hating 
merely sensible or material existence. 

Everything for him is body or spirit, himself included; 
and the fact that the bodily existence is only one side of 
existence for him partly accounts for his indifference for 
human hfe. Human sacrifices, cannibalism, and other 
ceremonial barbarities among the pagan tribes, the reck- 
lessness of death at the chief’s command in the militaiy 
tribe, are all bound up mth this outlook on life and with 
iJie chief’s position as the responsible representative and 
interpretei of the spiritual powers. Tlie subconscious, 
subluninal, part of the influences and forces that we discern 
in the human mind bears a much greater proportion to the 
conscious and rational part in the African than in the 
civihsed European. Tliis is not only to say that he is more 
emotional, whicli he is, in good senses as well as in bad, or 
that he is more the child of passion ; he is in some respects 
1 ms so; in some more; it means that a greater proportion 
of vmat enters into his consciousness is fluid and plastic to 
the formulatmg imagination. 

The pressure and exigencies of evolution m civilised life 
have not furnished him with that great and elaborate super- 
structure of p^ular science, habits, and formulas that 
engages^ most oi our own attention and consciousness, so 
engrossmg it for the most part that we have almost come 
to Ignore the existence of anything outside or beneath it. 
me Aincan, like the psychic medium, has his consciousness 
more open to what is beneath this superfiaal raft of estab- 
iished meaiw of survival m the quotidian consciousness, and, 
e tne memum, he formulates as real existences in definite 
s^pes the impressions that come to him out of the vague 

mFra * ° ^ the foregoing, twenty-five 

^ a§o, and as I rewnte it I find the same truth very 
mtMesti^y rMtated by Mr Aldous Huxley in his essay 
on Vaneties of Inteihgence” {Proper Studies, 1927): 

The primitive, in the fabrication of his traps and 
weapons, his boats, his utensils, his houses, is as care- 
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fully objective as any vrestem engineer. His arms are 
the best he can mahe, his canoes the most perfect that 
his means and knowledge permit him to build. But if 
he misses with the first few shots, if he has an accident 
on his first journey, he will bury the blowpipe that has 
taken him weeks to make, he will never use his canoe 
again. They are inhabited by bad luck. The extravert 
material world has become interpreted in terms of 
an introverted world view. Thus we see that the 
primitive will pay the most scrupulous attention to 
outside objects, will treat them, up to a point, in a 
completely materiahstic and scientific spirit. But if 
anything unexpected takes place in connection ivith 
the objects, anything which he finds disagreeable or not 
immediately explicable, he reverts at once to the sub- 
jective, animistic interpretation of the world current 
in his society. Things which he had treated material- 
istically become the home of dangerous and personal 
powers which must either be propitiated or simply 
avoided.” 


This fetichism is the exaggerated operation of his 
constant habit of mmd, on which all the sanctions of his life, 
all his conceptions of what it is necessary to do, are founded. 
The witch doctor is the mterpreter of these imagined 
powers.^ The power of the subconscious is not in fact 
wholly imagiMry, no more so with the European t'han 
ivith the African, but with the former the frontiers of 
exploration are further advanced. How far the African's 
consciousness really penetrates deeper than the crrilised 
man’s mto the abysses of his own temperament it is impos- 
sible to conjecture: in some respects it probably does so, 
as is the case with most introverts, as compared with 
extraverts, in civilised society, AH one can say is that 
whilst within the narrow bounds of his rational and practical 
world he is markedly and even grossly practical, he is at 
the same t im e more regardful of the unformulated powers 
of life and less under the dominion of the formulated, except 
in so far as they have been invested with authority by his 
rehgious system.^ Hence, also, his comparative inaccessibili^ 
to what the white man considers to be rational economic 
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motive, and his consequent instability as a wage-worker. 
Hence his capacity for quick adaptation to the forms of the 
white man’s religion and rhetoric; hence, too, the compara- 
tive shallowness of their real hold upon him. Hence his 
quickness and direct apprehension in many respects, and his 
appreaation of the emotional and democratic elements of 
evangelical Christianity. Taking into account with tlus 
fluid mass of temperament the great bodily vigour of the 
African, his efiicient digestion, his reproductive vitality, 
and his comparative intractabihty to anytliing except actual 
compulsion in the attempts of the white man to make him 
work for his profit against his own inclination and recognition 
of advantage to himself, it must, I thmk, appear difiicult 
to imagine that he is not likely to have a good deal of his 
own way in the future of his mdust rial development . There 
is certainly a good deal of ground for conceiving that that 
may not be the way of capitalist industrial civihsation, as 
we have seeii it m our own countries, no matter how 
exdusively this may appear to its exponents and agents the 
only conceivable school of human progress. 

The time has gone by when the coloured races could be 
dealt with entirely by force. Political South Africa at this 
moment appears disposed to try that experiment. But 
absolute disciplmary dommation wall not be tolerated by 
mat world sentiment which, with mtermittent reactionary 
mterruptions, finally leads and determmes history in such 
mattos than chattel slavery would be. Even into the 
carerally secluded hell of the Congo Free State humane 
(^imon did effectually penetrate. In the principal sphere 
of the problems of the relations of white capital and coloured 
labour the elution of difficulties by extermmation of the 
original natives, which has been practically effected in 
^stralia and North America, is unthinkable.* The creation 
oi solitudes, as in the Congo State and Angora, where once 
P9P**^**f villages, along certain trade routes, by 
the fear of wlute man and of his carriers and labour 
rcCTuiters, couidonlybea,temporaiyjphenomenon. Pushed 
too fM, It destroyed the profit of tradr^, and through that 
tact alone it led to a demand for reform. Even if the white 

Afiican Select Comnuttee on 
General Hertzog s Name Bills, did say it seemed to him the only solndon. 
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man were in a position to lull out the native African, as he 
killed out native Americans, which he is not, either physically 
or morally, the fundamental assumption of all our approach 
to this question is that he wants the black man’s labour, 
and so must preserve him alive. This assumption granted, 
it IS as certain that the position of the black man in any State 
where he mixes with the white must progress more and 
more towards equality, as it was that such progress should 
be made between the descendants of the conquered Saxons 
and Britons. 

Congenial as is to many minds the doctrine that the 
black man, or at any rate the uncivilised native African, 
IS a “child,” and must be dealt with as such, it must mevi- 
tably break down before the natural reactions and rebellions 
of the human wiU. Such a theory always blindly ignores 
all that content of the black man’s consciousness which is 
not obvious from its own point of view. It ignores the 
fact that the mind of the native is, as I have expressed it 
above, a full cup, and gives its own account of whatever 
comes into it. The trudi is that the secular white man does 
not come to the black, treating him or proposing to treat 
him as a child; except when he proposes to whip him, and 
demands that he should obey.^ He either comes to him 
setting up an industrial relation, and calling for him as a 
labourer, or setting up a State and caUmg on him for forced 
labour and taxes. There is not hing m either of these 
relations recognisable by the native as analogous to the 
relations between parent and child, teacher and scholar. 
He knows all about labour and taxes: they are affairs of 
grown men. There is nothing recondite or demandmg 
high pohtical erudition m the attitude adopted by Hampden 
about ship money, or m the views of an African native about 
hut-tax and poll-tax. A civihsation of European type is not 
necessary for the discovery of the doctrine that tavatinn 
should imply representation any more than there is for 
appreciating the fact that the strong like to make the weak 
work for them. 

The white employer does not want the black man m the 

^ I have repeatedly read, or lieard it argued, that because children are 
whipped, and the “ native ” is a " child,” it is nght to flog natives for dis- 
obedience or “impudence” to their employers or other white men 
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capacity of a child at all; he wants him as a pcwerful and 
obedient muscular en^e with as much adult intelligence 
as possible in apprehending and executing hisj the white 
man’s, purposes. The native understands that relation 
quite well. It is the relation of master and servant: not 
■mat of parent and child or teacher and scholar.^ An 
employer of that special kmd of temperament to which I 
have alluded as capable of getting good work out of natives 
■will no doubt make somethmg more of it: and some em- 
ployers may really desire, as does the missionary, to train 
the African for the purposes of his own life. Manifestly, 
however, in general that is not the purpose for which the 
European employs him, and the native knows it is not. He 
does not beheve that disciplmary floggings, the insistence 
on punctuahty and a fair day’s task, and on the work being 
properly done, are mtended for his own educational benefit. 
He IS thmking and discussing with his friends aU the time 
what on earth can be the sense of it all: he recognises that 
the white man gets advantage out of it, but the last thing 
he is predisposed to believe or recognise is that it is of 
educational and upliftmg benefit for himself. 

“It is here,” wrote Bishop Frank Weston of Zanzibar, 
*‘that the foreign settler has done so much harm to Africa. 
While bent on making the African till his farm for him, he 
holds up to the African m his personal habits the false ideal 
of a man whose only ■work is making others work on his behalf. 
He rightly aims at leadmg Africans to be industrious: yet 
in the nature of the case he shows them that the higher a man 
rises the less manual work he does. Thus the African who 
t hink s aims at being an overseer, or, better still, a derk or a 
teacher : manual labour is for those who are uneducated. 

“The Government must encourage Africans to remain 
on the l^d — ^that is, it must work out a pohcy of small 
farms, ■with ■the reservation ■that the soil remains common 
property. . . . Small holdings as an ideal do not enter into 
the African’s mind.” 

Encouraging Africans to remain on the land is the 
precise ^negative of what has been hitherto the dominant 
pohcy m Kenya. There everyone from Governors down- 
wards is coiutantly thinking and talking about how to 
make the native “come out of the reserves and work” : and 
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when they talk about education for the native they are more 
and more coming to advocate a pohcy of refusing the native 
what he knows Europeans themselves mean by education — 
beginning wTth the teaching of how to speak, read, and 
■tvrite English. The tendency of educational theory for 
natives is to restrict it to a discipline in manual tasks 
conducive to the prosperity and convenience of the 
European. 

I can never hear this doctrine, that the black man is a 
child and must be treated as such, propounded by Colonial 
dogmatists, u-ithout seemg in my inward vision the pleasant 
shinmg smile of a black face and hearmg in my inward ear 
a soft-spoken humorous voice inquiring why, if Buckra 
believes the black man thinks like a pickney, and the Lord 
Jesus says except all we be converted and become like little 
(duldren we cannot enter the Kingdom, the white man 
makes all so much trouble to teach die black man how not 
to be a child any more ? The white man has a good answer 
to that, but he ivill not be able to convince the black man 
that he is educating him, as he educates his oivn children, 
by makin g him work for his profit, Mr Squeers’ pedagogic 
prescription “ W.I.N,D,E.R. — ^vinder — ^now go and clean 
it ” — ^notwithstanding. 

The argument about the rights of the natives in regard 
to the fiscal exacaons of the white man’s government has 
nothing to do ivith the question whether the person from 
whom taxes are demanded or labour is called for is fit for 
political power m a civihsed state or not, or is employing his 
time in a manner which commends itself to the morahsts of 
the European commimity; it raises in a perfecdy simple and 
dementary form the question that any man wdl ask of any 
other who comes and demands money from him- “What 
for ? K I am to pay you money, what am I to get for it and 
how am I to know that I get it? If I am to work for you, 
what are you going to give me in exchange that I value ? ” 
The black man needs no European education to prompt him 
to ask these questions, nor, when he is told diat the demand 
is to provide for the Government that fosters him, does 
he need any pohtical agitation to prompt him to ask where 
the fostering is exhibited. Imprisoning and exiling a 
Harry Thuku because he voices these questions is not going 
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to interrupt the persistent discussion of them by Kenya 
natives among themselves; and repression can only con- 
duce to perverse conclusions. Where results for the native 
benefit are shown, he, on his side, shows himself quite 
capable of appredating them; but where the operations 
of the State e^ibit themselves chiefiy in limiting his access 
to land and putting fiscal pressure upon him to work for the 
white man, taxing him for purposes that are of no advantage 
to him, or only of advantage to him in the sense that they 
may, as they generally do, enable the white man to offer 
him wage employment, he is equally capable of showing an 
invincible incapacity to follow the white man’s logic. He 
will not believe that these things are done for his benefit. 
Under such circumstances, if you want his money or his 
labour, you have to take it by force or by the knowledge 
that you will use force if it is refused. And if the black 
man thinks, as Wat Tyler (fid about the poll-tax, and as 
Hampden about the ship money, that he can put up a good 
%ht on the issue, we must not be surprised if he tries it. 
Tnere is in regard to such questions none of that mystery of 
the native mind about whiw we are so often admonisheii. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

INFLUENCES OF THE WHITE ON THE BLACK 

The European is to the African a force whose significance 
he cannot ignore. However courageous the black man may 
be, the white is to hi-m what is expressed by the Gheek word 
“deinos,” a creature ingeniously terrible, and he is more. 
He can command the black man , win his confidence, his 
loyalty and affection; because at his best he has in him, 
more fuUy reahsed and emancipated from ignorance, super- 
stitions and terrors, human qualities which the black man 
prizes m himself and whose virtue he appreciates as neces- 
sary to his own self-reahsation. The black man by no 
means loves the white man qua white man ; seldom, perhaps, 
even the individual white man as a person ; rather he endures 
him as a visitation of God; but the gemus, faculties, and 
deeds of the white man fascinate and impress him, not only 
as manifestations of power, or because they are helpful to 
him, but because they quicken in him a latent confidence 
that he can imitate, acquire, and exercise the same. That 
this emulation, in the parti^y educated coloured man and 
woman, sometimes shows itself in grotesque manners, of 
monkey-fashions of costume and bd&aviour, of aspirations 
to a creamy sallowness of complexion, extending to the use 
of lilac pearl powder on a sable skin for Sun^y church- 
going, and the like, should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the stimulus and aspiration are real, and that 
through this mdirect mode of stimulus alone is there much 
prospect of the white man contributing to the improvement 
of the coloured. Where his economic interests conflict 
with those of natives he improves them off the face of the 
earth. There can be in such circumstances no good Indians 
except dead Indians. Where there is no -such direct 
competition, hk commerce has constantly destroyed and 
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demoralised them, his demand for their labour broken up 
their tribal systems and converted them into a landless 

K ’jtanat. One cannot but be impressed, in the West 
es, where the white man has had the coloured man so 
long in industrial tutelage by the comparative insignificance 
of what the latter has learnt industrially from the former; 
and this impression is one of the provocatives to despondency 
as to the outlook in some of those communities. The most 
conspicuous fact in regard to productive mdustry in these 
Colonies that emerges from a survey of their history during 
the last hundred years is that compulsion or pressure upon 
the negro to work for white employers on their estates not 
only consistently failed to make the negro industrious, but 
impaired his disposition to be so; and, further, that after 
slavery was ab<mshed the substitution of the capitahst 
system of wage employment equally faded in the same 
manner. Yet m many rejects the negro in these communi- 
ties and in the United States, where the same industrial 
criticism is apphcable, has learnt and acquired a ve^ great 
deal. Only, it seems, he has not learnt the thmgs that the 
white man tried to teach him and did temporarily teach 
him for his, the employer’s, advantage. He learns and will 
learn the things that would seem to be for his own advantage. 

Most important in regard to black men’s territories in 
West Africa is the enormous eiiperiment taken in hand in 
the Protectorates of Nigeria, and the hinterlands of the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, where the native is left in 
possession of his land, and British administration aims only 
at establishing peace. Justice, and safety of access and 
passage. So far as the white man has any direct industrial 
aim in these territories it must, at any rate for a long time 
to come, be limited chiefiy to attempts to induce the native 
to grow the products he wants, and to assist him to improve 
ms agricultural processes with this object. That the white 
dement will, m other respects, form an effectual progressive 
leaven in so vast a population is hardly to be expected. The 
minmg and timber-winnmg industries cannot contribute 
much to the social civilisation of natives. Their labour 
is supphed under contracts of limited duration, and its 
personnd is contmually changing. 

Men can only reap what they sow. To imagine that 
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tKose who put themselves into contact with uncivilised 
races with a view to their own economic profit are bound - 
by so doing morally to improve those savages is the most 
simple-minded of self-complacencies. The next step in 
the argument always is that, because you are mentally 
elevating and civihsmg the native by such contact, you are 
entitled in bodily matters to coerce him, to punish him for 
disobedience. If you persist in this deluded course of 
conduct, one day you are “treacherously” shot by the native, 
and you have to “give him a lesson.” Or you find the 
natives are dying out under your treatment, and then you 
speak of a m3^terious law of Nature. The causes of the 
extinction of native races are only a mystery at a distance. 
On the spot they are easily recognisable as violence and 
starvation and civilised drinks and diseases. Extermination, 
in fact, is the only way, on that road, to get out of your 
difficulties. 

On the countries where the white man has, with what- 
ever philanthropic excuse or pretext, enslaved or used the 
black for his own economic profit, a curse still rests — on the 
West Indies, on the Southern States of America. They 
are sad lands The exacted harvest has been reaped and 
carried: the fortunes are spent; the industrial system has 
perished. Only in so far as the contact was not altogether 
one of economic self-seeking, only because of human 
recognition and human influence between the races, has 
there been any permanent gain. Where colour prejudice 
rules, where human identity is most passionately disowned, 
whether it be m the White Republic or m the Black, there 
the prospect of the emergence of a wholesome soaety is 
least hopeful; where prejudice has died down, and men 
take rank on their ments, there the community shoivs most 
promise. 

Fortunately, as there is no such thing as the pure 
“economic man” of politico-economic hypothesis, so there 
is no European nation that is purely econonuc in its contact 
with natives. If it is the greedy or enterprising adventurers 
of a nation that come into contact with coloured races, 
their ultimate support rests upon public opinion at home. 

I have pomted out how, in the British West Indies Colomes, 
after the emancipation of the slaves, the system of Crown 

14 
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Gorenunent acted as a safeguard to the black against mis- 
govemment bj the emplojing class. And the contact 
between the races has never been only as between employer 
and employed ; there has always been the missionary dass, 
whose attitude, however unailightened its dogmas, has 
ever been that of a spiritual brotherhood, and which, with 
whatever follies of method, has fought unweariedly for the 
piinciules of education and enlightenment; and there has 
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spirit and esecutive ambition than from sympathetic 
philanthropy towards the governed, at any rate free from 
any interest in their elicitation. \^Tiere this class is 
corrupt and cruel the situation is truly desperate. And, 
fmally, the white man who goes out to mix with the coloured 
in commerdal and industrial relations, subdued though his 
hand may be to what he works in, has human contact at many 
points with the native, and i^nences and is influenced 
by 1^ through them. I have remarked that the power of 
getting work out of negrote is almost entirely a matter of 
the personal qualities of the employer or overseer, and that 
the relation of master and slave in these colonies and in 
the United States before emancipation was one in which 
personal relations had a far more important place rliaTi they 
have in the relations between the average civilised employer 
^d his hired hand. This was one of the redeeming 
matur^ of slavery, and this, not the industrial training or 
(^aplme which it might have ^ven, but wHch has left so 
little result, was the means of its contribution to that 
progress which the transplanted African unquestionably 
has made m the lands he now inhabits. And with regard 
to that dwergence riom civilised standards, in regard to 
ceremo^ marriage, which is, perhaps, the greatest cause 
of s^dri and headshaking to the American or English 

Indies, it must be remembered 
tmt the white imu not only destroyed the African’s custom 
of marmge, and forbade the marriage of slaves, but sedu- 
lously, by precept md example, educated him in the looser 
relations to which he is now adicted. 
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comparatively wealthy all Europeans are, and they feel 
vaguely that with education such wealth will be ■mthin 
their teach. The development of the colony does not 
interest them at all, while the fortunes and vaunted 
enterprise of European settlers leave them cold. 

“It is a problem the solution of which is not only 
debated day in and day out by the settlers,- but in its 
close alliance with the native policy of the country is 
of very vital concern to those who govern. An adequate 
labour supply is essential to the development of our 
economic resources; at the same time, can the native 
be made to work if he does not want to ? ” 


I interrupt Mrs Buxton to call attention to her ostensible 
acceptance here of the fundamental Imperialist postulate 
that “The Development of Our Economic Resources” is 
the primary duty of Europeans in Africa: also to the illu- 
minating and suggestive character of her observation that 
“our economic resources” cannot be developed without a 
“labour supply,” which it is assumed, as a matter of course, 
must be “native.” I should be quite prepared to believe 
that Mrs Buxton herself is here using words with some 
irony and reservation, borrowing them from less intelligent 
fellow colonists, F or the sentence concisely and pregnantly 
begs the whole question involved in the theory of capitalist 
economics and capitahst property. If these are 
economic resources^’ we are fulfy at liberty to develop them 
with our own labour. Beyond question there is at present 
plenty of room in that country for self-supporting immi- 
grants, whether European or Asiatic, without any necessity 
for mterfenng with natives at all. Why then do “we” not 
do our awn work ? Is it because we cannot f In that case 
our effective seisin of these “resources” is incomplete, or 
mdeed, perhaps, entirely non-existent. They are not- for 
us, ^“oyces — they are entirely valueless unless they can 
be developed” by “labour.” The capacity to do the 
mdispensable labour is, it is assumed by the Europeans 
themselves, and may for the purposes of this argument be 
conceded to them, an ability pecuhar to the native. By 
Its exerase, and by that alone, can the natural ingredients 
and potentialities— morganic or organic, vegetable, animal, 
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or mineral — of the African soil be endowed-with the character 
of “resources.” Without it the countr7 is merely agree- 
able landscape or hunting ground aesthetically enjoyable 
or residentiaJly desirable, like a park or a garden city, by 
those whose independent incomes allow them the priwege 
of frequenting it, and not even, perhaps, without native 
assistance enjoyable as a big-game hunting ground or 
shooting estate. 

On the other hand, if it is native labour alone that can 
convert these potentialities into wealth, then surely it is 
the power of native labour that constitutes them “ resources,” 
and they might with equal or even greater propriety be 
spoken of as the natives’ resources instead c£ as “ours.” 
The truth, of course, is that thty are to a great extent only 
“resources” when the knowledge of Europeans is combined 
with the labour of Africans: and the real question is, what 
18 the equitable division of interest in those resources if 
they are to be ety)loited m that combination? The theory 
of capitalist economics and capitalist property disposes of 
this question v^ sintmly. It presupposes that, as is 
already the case in developed European capitalist societies, 
the land and all its potential resources belong to the 
capitalist and the employer, whether the two are combined 
in one person or divided into landowners or stockholders.- 
The labourer’s equitable interest in the results of combined 
exploitation is hunted to the lowest wage at which he can 
be induced to work: aH the rest belongs to the capitalist 
and the employer, by virtue of his property in soil and stock. 
In applying the capitalist system to Africa, European Govern- 
ments, induding our own, in East Africa, took care to lay 
the foundations of the capitahst economy they eroressly 
desired to establish by boldly dedaring themselves or 
successfully appeahng to thdr Courts of Law to dedare 
them the owners and proprietors of the land. Hence it is 
quite natural and logical that Mrs Buxton should speak, 
with her fellow settlers, of the potential resources of Kenya 
as “ our economic resources.” Now, the Sodalist movement 
in Europe, represented by the Labour Party in P-nglantlj 
repudiates this postulate as to property in economic re- 
sources, and is engaged in the deliberate enterprise of 
superseding the capitalist system which rests on it. The 
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capitalist point of view is equally uncongemal to tlie 
industriaUy unsophisticated African’s mind which mdges 
it quite simply for what it is, namely, an exercise of mere 
advantage ofpower, submitting to it fatalistically in various 
degrees of servitude, whether it is exercised by its o^ 
local landlords— such as those set up in Uganda by bir n. 
H. Johnstone’s ill-advised land settlement there, or by 
Europeans claiming titles of European character throng 
grants by European Powers that have declared themselves 
to be the owners of all African lanf But these ideas of 
property, and of the equities of participation in the resources 
of property developed by knowledge and labour which 
belong with them, are as foreign to the African mind as 
they are to that of the Socialist: and the African has never 
be^ trained to accept them by being born into a com- 
munity whose landlords by Statutes of Merton and Acts 
of Enclosure constituted themselves the legal owners of 
everything the land could produce, except the workers’ 
Uvmg wages. This brief digression will help to explain 
how it is that the Sociahst and Labour Parties of Europe 
are in alliance with the African native world against the 
policy whidi has been so con^icuously developed in Africa 
during the last forty years of imperial expansion. 

I now resume my quotation from Mrs Buxton: 


“The West African pohey would be to train the 
natives to develop their own lands profitably, while the 
conditions of life are gradually improved by better 
housing, medical services, and education of the right 
kind. Tribal orgamsations and the authority of chief 
and native councils would be upheld and guided by 
the European officials admimstermg the districts in 
accordance with the ideas conceived at headquarters. 
Kenya, however, cannot always follow m West African 
footsteps, because in Kenya white settlement is an 
accom;pi8hed fact, and the settlers’ mterests may very 
easily clash with those of the natives. It stands to 
reason that the more frosfefous and contented u the 
fofulation of a reserve., the less the need or inclination of 
the young men of the tribe to go out into the labouf field. 
From the farmer’s point of view, the ideal reserve is 
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a convenient recruiting ground for labour — a place from 
whici. the able-bodied go out to work, returning 
occasionally to rest and beget the next generation of 
labourers. 

“There may be a golden mean, yet undiscovered, 
which will reconcile these widely differing points of 
view; but whether there is or not, there is a growing 
feelmg in the land that it is high time Government 
made some definite announcement of policy and 
carried it out.” 

Well — the Government is not without guidance — 
at any rate, if the “prosperity and contentment of the 
population of a reserve” may properly be regarded as a 
“native interest” of the kmd whidi the British Secretary 
of State has declared is to be the Government’s paramount 
aim. I myself, for reasons which I shall explam later, have 
never felt quite comfortable about the form of that out- 
spoken pronouncement. The pohcy of the Government 
of Kenya has never been conducted upon that prinaple: 
I doubt if it can be and I am not prepared to say that it 
should be. ' It seems to me that the form of the proposition 
is not quite well suited to the circumstances of a mixed 
community. What should be aimed at' m these is equahty 
of privilege and consideration. 1 see no reason why m a 
happily mixed community the mterest of one part of the 
population should be deemed paramount over those of 
others. No one nowadays would say that in the West 
Indies the interests of the black and coloured people should 
be paramount over the white any more than they would now 
endorse the once prevaihng doctrme that the interests of 
the white must be paramount over those of the coloured. 

As to the pohcy hitherto of the Kenya Government, a 
final extract from Mrs Buxton’s book may serve as a text. 
Speaking of the Wakamba tribe, she says : 

“The population is somethmg hke 288,000 people. 
Though they are indolent in their reserve, the W^amba 
are good workers, fairly mtelhgent, and of rather a 
mechamcal turn of mind. Normally about 15 per 
cent, of the adult males go out to work, and m hut- and 
poll-tax the tnbe contribute round about ^£70,000 a 
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year to the revenue of the colony. In return, they 
get peace from raidmg neighbours, administration by 
half a dozen European offiaals, a school, and a 
hospital.” 


The price seems fairly stiff, seeing that the offidals, the 
school, and the hospital can hardly cost a tenth of the money. 
Moreover, in a population of 288,000, according to the 
average given in official reports on labour, there can hardly 
be more than 57,000 able-bodied adult males: so that the 
average tax per adult male would appear to be about 25s. 
Now, we have been told by a recent Report on the local 
Labour question that the average value of native pro- 
duction in the reserves does not exceed more than from 
70s. to 90s. per annum, per family, of which not more than 
thirty shillings’ worth is saleable produce. The Wakamba 
are not one of the most efficient agricultural tribes, so we 
may surmise that their annual product is nearer the lower 
level of value. Either, therefore, each family has to pay 
taxes at ^e rate of about a third of its income, or, if the 
taxation is earned by the men who go out to work, each 
would have to contribute on an average about 13s. 8d. per 
month. Elsewhere Mrs Buxton tells us their money wages 
(they get rations as well) are 12s. a month on hberally 
managed estate. I do not vouch for the accuraiw of these 
ngures; but they are all taken either from Mrs Buxton’s 
ook or from reports drawn up by representatives of the 
white pl^tmg community, who use them as an argument 
to show how mucffi better it is for the natives to irork on 
the estates than m the reserves. To an intelHgence less 
self-centred the figures seem rather to indicate 
that ^e Wakamba are oppressively overtaxed, and that by 
far the greater part of their taxation goes to support the 
economy of iffie white community, indSd, was 

e^ressly admitted in the Report of Mr Ormsby-Gore’s 
Commission, which also stated 4 at the 

reserves is in order 

admSh.t™^ other critics of 

diagnose the significance of 
of the normal 

life of agricultural Africans, pomt out these facts, we are 
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frequently assured that we'know nothing about the colony 
ana that the settlers are gallant and humane English 
gentlemen. So, no doubt, many of them are. That is why 
I always prefer to quote &om statements made by or on 
behalf of African settlers themselves and to leave readers 
to judge whether the situations thus presented are creditable 
to Bntish administration and likely to either improve the 
natives subjected to them or to endear the wmte man’s 
rule to them. 

From the opening of Kenya for settlement until now 
the policy of the Government in dealing with natives has 
been guided preponderantly by the doctrine that their 
civilisation must be effected by inducing them to work on 
white men’s estates. This statement is incontestable : the 
history is on record in Blue Books and White Papers, and 
' part of it wiU be summarised in the following chapter of this 
book. It is idle for friends of Kenya settlers to lose their 
tempers, as they are apt to do, and to scold at those who 
bnng this fact to the notice of the home-dwelling public as 
enemies of their own countrymen. The pohty has been 
supported TOth a considerable deal of vehemence by many 
of the leadmg settlers, and it is concurred in by many more, 
some of whom no doubt have convinced themselves that 
it IS the best pohcy for the native. But nothmg is more 
striking to anyone who has had long contact with African 
native questions and personal familiarity with the point of 
view of African labourers than the complacent superficiality 
of some ^ologists in this country who claim to speak as 
friends or the settlers, and the tone of whose opinions is 
much on a level with those of middle-class women m England 
who write to the papers complammg about their servants. 

The choice does not he, as Mrs Buxton suggests, between 
a “West African” policy and the policy of compelhng the 
natives to work: it lies between the entirely un-Enghsh 
assumption that an A&ican villager is a pecuhar kmd of 
human being with whom a Bntish Government has the right 
to deal as it would not think of deabng with white and 

the pohty which has been consistently pursued with success 
m our older mixed commumties, in which white men have 
formed the leadmg and dominant dass and the workers 
have been negroes — emanapated slaves and their offsp ring . 
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Mrs Buxton hits the right nail on the head when she says 
that work, jwa work, does not appeal to the African in 
the least, except as a means of earning money. The pious 
aidom that unless the native is prepared to do a reasonable 
amount of work on his own account, it is his moral duty to 
go out to work either for the Government or for private 
employers in wage employment, which has been gravely 
uttered by Governors in Kenya and even by an Under 
Secretary of State, is a special moral dogma invented 
entirdy for the benefit of the white East African employing 
communities. Its self-deluding hypocrisy, it may safely 
be said, is as obvious to any African native as it would be 
to any Enghsh worker. The descendants of African slaves 
and Africans themselves have in practice been civihsed, in 
so far as they have been civilised through the assistance of 
Europeans, by the help of men and women who understood 
them because they dealt with them on the assumption 
that they were human beings endowed with a human 
intelligence and a human spirit, and amenable to the orinary 
economic arid rational motives which would appeal to white 
men in similar circumstances. If the appeal seems to fail 
it is because the consideration offered is not appropriate 
or the circumstances not understood. The West Indian 
^^'P^ojex^ did not succeed in civilising their Africans 
or matog them industrious, far less in inducmg them to 
recogmw a "duty” to work by keepmg them under pres- 
sure. TJ,e Jamaica peasantry to-day are a people of a very 
respectable level of peasant civihsation: that has been 
brought about by education (and education and the diffusion 
^ the Eng^h language are the primary requirements in 
ls.enyaj and by assisting them to develop their own agricul- 
ture on thw own land. That process has been carried out 
^ the metho^ which I set forth fully m Chapter XXVI (The 
Mgnmage of a Nemo Peasantry). The improvement of 
the prospenty of the African in Ids own homesteads by those 
means amomatically produces a willing labour supply. The 

fw proportion of the 

able-bodied men to come away from theib homes for long 
pOTods contmuaUy mamtains and sumulates in their 
that attitude which for so long was an obstacle to good 
feehng m the West Indies, namely, that the white man uses 
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his power and that of his Government, to take advantage of 
them. Quite apart from this reaction on social feeling 
it is demoralising to the men to be taken for long periods far 
' from their homes. It demoralises the women with whom 
they consort in their absence from home: it demoralises 
and places increased hardship and difficulty upon the 
women who remain behmd in the reserves. The only sane 
policy for such a mixed community is that there should be 
constant and resolute educational effort on the part of the 
Government to assist the native to grow on his own roots 
as it IS congenial to him to grow. The wages and conditions 
which good employers can offer him will always be sufficient 
to attract a reasonable supply of labour. Unfortunately, 
Kenya has been settled by white men much too qmckly, 
- its capitahsation has largely outrun the possibilities of an 
adequate labour supply. Hiat is unfortunate for the 
settlers; but however deserving of syiMathy in their 
difficulties they may be, those difficulties afbrd no justifica- 
tion for imposing compulsion upon the natives or for 
shunnmg the energetic pursuit of the development of a 
sound pohcy from the point of view of the interests of the 
natives in accordance with the promise of the Bntish Govern- 
ment made m the Kenya White Paper of 1923. 

Owing to the feverish haste with which the Government 
has appropriated and alienated to Europeans all the land 
deemed available for their occupation, and has promoted the 
immigration of settlers to occupy it, there has been in Kenya 
a pecuharly sudden and close confrontation between the 
two systems of civihsation represented and a more resolute 
and persistent policy pursued of pressing the European 
idea of development. Almost everywhere else the contact 
and mterpenetration have been more gradual The only 
parallel that readily occurs to mind of so strmgent a con- 
frontation of the two economic systems was exhibited in 
the German Afncan Ckilonies, the development of which by 
the efficiencies of white avil^tion, railways, roads, water- 
supphes, and scientific research, upon a basis .of white 
planting settlement emplOTing native labour, was conceived 
on the same fundamental assumptions of what was good 
for both parties as have predominated in the settlement of 
Kenya. The Germans, indeed, characteristically apphed the 
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piincmles of those assumptions with still more confidence 
and thoroughness. In regard to the Namaqua Hottentots 
they had the courage of the convictions which Sir Charles 
Ehot expressed about the Masai, that they were a pest, 
and did their best to extermmate them by force of arms. 
The Kenya Government only ousted the Masai from their 
pasture lands and caused the death of many thousands of 
their cattle and a loss of human life described by a local 
magistrate as “very heavy.” While the British used com- 
mandeered native labour for railways, road, public works, 
and porterage with some moderation, and paid some wages, 
the Germans used it, unpaid, with far more energy to get 
those benefits to the country quickly established. Where 
the British used the indirect force of taxation and the 
admonition of chiefs to press labour on to the white estates, 
the Germans pressed it directly; where the British Govern- 
ment talked liberally of scientific research, the Germans 
established the finely equipped institute at Amani. 

The Government of Kenya has not, indeed, adopted 
the pohey which was advocated by some of the earlier 
settlers of directly compelling natives to work by depriving 
^em of their land, or oy so restricting their reserves as to 
be insufficient for their maintenance (the present Governor, 
Sir Edward Grigg, has repeatedly stated that the reserves 
are amply suffiaent), but it has been their policy to put 
pressure on them to do so by taxation and, as will be 
presently shown, by other compulsion. The philosophy 
of pressure by taxation is well explained by Dr Schantz, of 
the American Institute of Plant Breedmg, in his chapter 
m the Pbelps-Stokes Edncattoml Com.musione7s‘ Report'. 

Taxation demands a money crop. All European 
Governments in South and East Africa levy a head- or 
hut-tax on the natives. This tax often imposes a heavy 
responsibihty on the native. T^ere were other adminis- 
tration taxes— poll-tax, permits, dog-tax, etc. The 
10,000,000 natives of East Africa contribute about 
3s. pCT pereon, including women and children. Tan- 
ganyika, Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa have 
apparently the West tax per head, and Bechuanaland 
{t.e. the part annexed to the Cape Province) and 
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Southern Rhodesia the highest. In Southern Rhodesia 
the average is los. per head of the whole population. 

“It is evident, therefore, that the demand on the 
natives made by the tax for administration is very 
considerably, in fact, probably much greater than his 
previous total earnings. He must therefore seek a 
sale for his produce and grow a larger quantity or 
market his labour. But the crop producers are often 
far from the market, and there may be little or no sale 
for the food on which they live. In Nyasaland and 
parts of Northern Rhodesia the native, although grotving 
good crops, cannot sell an)rthing to make up liis hut-tax. 
As a result, large numbers of natives have to leave 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia and go elsewhere to 
work to raise the hut-tax. Under the circumstances 
(says Mr Shantz) it would probably be better for the 
native to conscript his labour than to demand a tax 
where there is no available means of earning it. The 
rates of taxation compared with the natives’ carnmg 
capacity are too high. The remedy is to secure a 
market for the produce the native grows or give him 
a crop for which there is a market. In his natural 
state the native here could be perfectly happy, but the 
tax forces on him the extra work, and he cannot secure 
direct or indirect employment without travelhng far 
from his home. The effect of this condition on the 
whole social system is bad. If the market were 
available, the agricultural acreage would be increased 
and the surplus sold, and new money crops, such as 
cotton, coffee, or tea, would be grown. It seems to be 
primarily a question of cheaper tiansportation. 

“Up to the present, native agricultural production 
has not been as greatly encouraged in Kenya as m other 
East African colonies. European agriculture is well 
developed here, and over a quarter of a miUion acres 
are now under cultivation and devoted largely to 
maize, cotton, sisal, and wheat.” 

The employment system of Kenya is buttressed by 
a Registration Law. All males (and, it is now pro- 
posed, all females, seekmg employment in domestic 
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service or otherwise) have to be registered, to have their 
finger-prints taken by identification, and to carry their 
identification certificate ivith them wherever they go. It 
is only one step from this institution to the complete 
oppression of the native Pass Laws which obtain in Natal 
and the Northern Provinces of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Probably many Kenya settlers, especially those who 
have gone there smce the War, do not fully apjpreciate the 
philosophy of the established policy, though, if they will 
look back to the records of the arguments used in support 
of it, they will have little difficulty in discerning it. It is 
also, no doubt, the case that many, perhaps the ma3ority, 
of the white settlers believe themselves to object, on 
prindple, to compulsion of natives. If so, their feeling and 
mfluence do not yet transpire in the utterances of the men 
th^ allow to speak for them in pubhc affairs. And in a 
white community dominant in such conditions as those of 
Kenya it is disastrous for native questions and the ventilation 
of native grievances to be made an election issue among the 
white dectois. The presentation of a political case for the 
natives must necessarily thus be left principally to officials 
and missionaries. 


The recent advocacy of East African Federation was, 
according to the account given by the Secretary of State, ^ 
pushed to^the front by a movement representing the ideas 
and ambitions of the leaders of the European policy party 
in Kenya. The programme was quite franldy and sunply 
stated. Kenya Europeans were to obtain an elected 
majority in the Kenya legislature, and thus control Kenya 
iwtive pohcy. As there are more Eurraeans in Kenya 
than in any other East Afiican territory, Kenya Europeans 
would claim to dominate the East African Federal Council. 
Kenya Srttlers’^ Native pohcy would thus become the 
standard for native uoUct throughout East Africa. It has 
bcOT one of the officially stated purposes of the idea of 
± ederation that native pohcy throu^out the territory should 
be uniferiiL This outspoken programme naturally created 
aimety m Uganda and Tanganyika, which pursue a native 
pohcy not dominated as that of Kenya has hitherto been 
^ See White Paper [Cind 2904], July 1927 
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hy capitalist and Afrikander ideas. Further, Uganda and 
Tanganyika have been disquieted by 'the adoption in 
Northern Rhodesia of a Native Affairs Regulation Law 
having a suspicious family likeness to that recently passed 
in South Africa, and by the fact that the Secretary of State 
and the Governor of Kenya have recently been studying the 
methods of native administration in South Africa and 
Rhodesia and uttermg compliments to their Governments 
upon their character. On the other hand, the stalwarts of 
Kenya settlers’ policy would be equally alarmed by the 
prospect of Kenya being encircled in a Federation by States 
whose native policy might be so liberal as that of Uganda 
and Tanganyika. 

It is of great importance to the future of the world and 
of Africa that it should be recognised what is at stake in 
these controversies. The Government of the South African 
Union, entangled in a past of mjustice, has formulated a 
retrograde pohcy of repressive European supremacy, dis- 
crimmation against natives, and increasing retrendiment and 
denial of equal rights. Native Africans, many thousands 
of whom are now fully educated and many far superior in 
natural intelligence to the average low-class South African 
white man, understand the position thoroughly. Their 
understanding and view of it will be shared by every 
educated African throughout aU these territories, and their 
perception and judgment will pervade and colour the whole 
feeling of the unavdised natives towards the white man, 
filling them with suspicion and latent hostihty. The 
Government of Kenya, notwithstanding a petition signed 
withm a fortnight by about 1500 white residents, recently 
passed an ordinance establishing a white Burgher Force 
to be recruited by conscription of Europeans. This is 
an institution derived directly from the idea of the Boer 
commandos for defence against and suppression of natives. 
It cannot fail to poison the interracial atmosphere. It 
encourages in the xmnds of the white co mmuni ty the quite 
fallacious idea that such a force is necessary to protect 
them against their native fellow subjects (if they treat them 
justly), and, more fatally, it estabhshes in the native mmd 
the conviction that it is mtended to dominate them in the 
interests of Europeans. (The ordinance, it is pleasing to 
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record, has so far proved unworkable, owing to the opposition 
of many settlers to conscription.) , , . 

From the time of the abolition of slavery, and during 
almost the whole of the nineteenth century, British 
Power was acc[uiring respect and confidence^ among Africans 
as the protector of human liberties. This reputation is 
now tottering. It is all but lost in the territories of the 
South African Union, and will be totally lost unless ihe 
intelligent and sane-minded minority of the^ community 
there can retrieve it; there are signs of its bang in 
danger in Southern Rhodesia, though there we may still 
hope for wisdom. The Afrikander type of policy has 
been more outspokenly pursued until recently in Kenya 
than it has been in Southern Rhodesia, where, whatever the 
defects of the Chartered Company’s rule, its native policy 
was more closely watched by the British Colonial Office. 
Wth an immense excess of natives over Europeans, and 
with mcreasmg education, reacting indirectly on the 
feelings and judgments of the residual masses, the security 
of European supremacy and leadership in all South and 
East Africa is in danger of being undermined. Already 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland are convinced 
that their only chance of maintaining their liberties is that 
the British Government, to whose protection they committed 
themselves, should refuse to hand them over to the South 
African Union. If that betrayal should be perpetiated, 
all Africans might well despair. Macliine-guns and aero- 
planes cannot m such a matter permanently avail. Grievous 
damage was done to the honour and credit of the white man 
in Kenya by unscr'^ulous repudiation of our solemn treaty 
with the Masai. The Kabaka of Uganda has issued an 
alarmed memorandum, from which it was evident that in 
the Federation movement he saw just such a threat to his 
idngdom as the Protectorates I have mentioned see to theirs 
in the prospect of mcorporation in the South African Union. 
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THE KENYA FORCED LABOUR CONTROVERSY 

I THINK it useful to record in thi s book the facts of the 
controversy on the subject of labour policy m Kenya which 
gave nse to that White Paper of 1923 to which I have 
already referred. On the 23rd October 1919 the following 
circular was issued by the Chief Native Commissioner. 
The whole of its phrasing deserves careful attention: — 

“EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE 1 
“S. No. 17371. Labour Circular No. i 

‘^Navrobt, 

“z$rd October 1919 

“Native Labour required for non-Native Farms 
and other Private Undertakings 

“l. There appears to be still considerable shortage 
of labour in certain areas due to reluctance of the tribes- 
men to come out mto the labour field, as it is the wish 
of Government that they should do so, EEs Excellency 
desires once agam to bring the matter to the notice 
of Provmcial and Distnct Commissioners, and at the 
same time to state that he smcerely hopes that by an 
insistent advocacy of the Government’s wishes in this 
connection an mcreasing supply of labour will result. 

“2. His Excellency trusts that those officers who 
are in charge of what is (rxc) termed labour-supplying 
districts are domg what they can to mduce an aug- 
mentation of the supply of labour for the various farms 
1 See [Cmd 873], August 19x0 
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and plantations in the Protectorate, and he feels assured 
that all officers will agree with him that the larger and 
more continuous the flow of laboui is fiom the reserves 
the more satisfactory will be the lelations as between 
the native peimle and the settlers and between the 
latter and the Government. 

“ 3. The necessity for an increased supply of labour 
cannot be brought too frequently before the various 
native authorities, nor can they be too often lemmded 
that it 18 in their own interests to see that thew young 
men become wage-earners and do not remain idle for 
the greater part of the year. Tliey should be informed 
that the Government is now taking steps to keep all 
native labourers while out of their reserves under super- 
vision, and the conditions of camps, etc., regularly- 
inspected. 

I “4. In continuation of previous communications 
on this very important subject, His Excellency desires 
to reiterate certam of his wishes and to add further 
instructions as follows. — 

(i) All Government officials in charge of native 
areas must exerase evciy possible lawful 
mfluence to induce able-bodied male natives 
to go into the labour held. Where farms 
are situated in the vicinity of a native area, 
women and children should be encouraged 
to go out for such labour as they can 
perform. 

“(2) Native chiefs and elders must at all times 
render all possible lawful assistance on the 
foregomg hnes. _ They should be repeatedly 
reminded that it is part of their duty to 
advise and encourage all unemployed young 
men m the areas under their jurisdiction 
8° and work on plantations. They 
simuld be encouraged to visit plantations 
® people are employed. 

QS; JJistrict Commissioners will keep a record of 
the names of those chiefs and headmen who 
are nelpful and of those who are not helpful. 
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and will make reports to me from time to 
time for the information of His Excellency. 
The nature of these r^orts will be com- 
mumcated to the chiefs. In cases where 
there is evidence that any Government 
headman is impervious to His Excellency’s 
wishes the fact should be reported to me 
for His Excellency’s information, together 
with any recommendations you may desire 
to make. 

“(4) District Commissioners vyill, as often as 
occasion requires, hold pubhc meetings at 
convement centres to be attended by the 
native authorities. At these meetings 
labour requirements, places at which labour 
is offered, nature of work, and rates of pay 
must be expkmed. District Commissioners 
wdl invite employers or their agents to 
attend such meetmgs. 

“(5) Employers or their agents requiring native 
kbour wiU be mvited and encouraged to 
enter freely any native reserve and there 
get m touch with the chiefs, headmen, and 
natives. 

“(6) Requirements of native labour for Govern- 
ment departments should be met as far as 
possible from the more remote areas which 
do not at present supply an appreciable 
number of men for labour on plantations. 

“5. His Excellency instructs me to state that con- 
stant endeavours will be made by this Government to 
obtain labour from the adjacent Conquered Territory 
in order that the supply of native labour in this country 
may be augmented. The native authonties might be 
informed of this and it be pointed out to them that, 
should any considerable number of natives be so intro- 
duced into this country, it will probably mean less 
money going into our native districts. 

“ 0 . It IS hoped that the Resident Natives Ordmance, 
1918, and the Natives Registration Ordmance, 1915, 
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will soon become operative. The provisions of these 
Ordinances should help to ameliorate the position. 

“7. Should the labour difficulties continue it may 
be necessary to bring m other and special measures to 
meet the case; it is hoped,- however, that insistence 
on the foregoing hnes wul have appreciable effect. 

“John Ainsworth, 

Chief Native Commtssionet J” 

It win be noted that the Resident Natives Ordmance, 
establishing the obligation of forced labour for pubhc pur- 
poses in the reserves, which I shall presently quote, and 
the Natives Registration Ordmance, which wul also be 
more fully referred to, were expressedly at this time intended 
by the Government of Kenya to be auxiliary agencies for 
“ameliorating the position,” not of the natives, but of the 
Europeans who experienced “labour difficulties” in the 
famihar capitahst sense of that term, and that, if these 
should prove insufficiently effectual, other and speaal 
measures were to be recognised as “necessary.” There 
was no ambiguity as to the theory of development here 
imphed, or any pandering to the fantasy that the interests 
of the natives were to be paramount or even to be first 
considered. 

This circular was followed by two explanstory circulars, 
from which I need only quote the followmg extracts : 

“‘Every possible lawful influence’ means that 
officials, includmg chiefs and headmen, should at aU 
pmes remmd natives within their jurisdiction that it 
is m every way desirable for them to go out into the 
labour fields, and that unemployment in a reserve is 
highly undesirable. There is no mtention that officers 
or chiefs and^ headmen should become recruiters of 
labour nor is it mtended that men should be directed 
or ordered to proceed .to particular employers, but 
there is the intention to induce the men by all lawful 
means to seek work. The elders should also be induced 
to adopt an attitude of refusing to allow their sons to 
remam idle. When unemployed young men are found 
in a reserve mquines should be made as to what they 
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are doing and as to whether they have paid their 
poll-tax. Normally the tax due by the young men 
should be paid by them mdividually. No actual force 
can be employed to compel a man to go out to work; 
he can, however, be forced to pay his tax. It is quite 
understood that the majority of District Commissioners 
do follow out the foregoing procedure, and that m 
certam cases the result is for the moment deemed 
to be unsatisfactory, and that consequently oflScers 
despair of achieving success. It is felt, however, that 
insistence -will gradually achieve ever-mcreasing results, 
hence this attempt at reiteration. 

“The prmciple underlymg the circular is con- 
tained in the third paragraph, viz. that it is in the 
interests of the natives themsdves for the young men 
to become wage-earners and not to remain idle in 
theix reserves for a large part of the year. The native 
authorities are therefore to exerase all lawful and 
proper mfluence to induce able-bodied male natives 
to go mto the labour field, and it is their duty to advise 
and encourage all unemployed young men under 
jurisdiction to seek work on plantations.” 

The distinction appears to be somewhat finely drawn 
between an intention that ofiicers should “become re- 
cruiters of labour, ” and that they should spy out unemployed 
young men, mquire what they are doing and whether they 
have paid their poll-tax, and, if they have not, take care 
that they are forced to pay it, or that they should exercise 
msistent advocacy to mduce tribesmen to come out mto 
the “labour field,” and contmue to do what they can to 
mduce an augmentation of the supply of labour for the 
“farms and plantations” and exerase “ every possible lawful 
mfluence” to mduce able-bodied male natives and also 
women and children to go out for such labour. But 
I do not just here desire to emphasise the atmosphere of 
pressure conspicuous m these mstructions. The importance 
of the circulars is that they quite unequivocally embody a 
statement of pohcy, namely, that it is the wish of the 
Government that natives should come out of their reserves 
and work on estates. The reapients of the arcular are 
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not irndted to indge whether a pohcy of promoting their 
employment within the reserves is practicable or might not 
be sounder. Indeed, so far was the Governor from con- 
ceiving the possibility of any such notion that he felt assured 
that all officers would agree with him that the larger and 
more continuous the flow of labour from the reserves, the 
better. He set no limit. Incidentally it would make the 
relations between the settlers and the Government much 
more agreeable. General Northcy, no doubt, had in mind 
the oration of welcome addressed to him by Major Grogan, 
explaining to him his duties in this connection: that 
address which the late Lord Emmott described, speaking 
in Parliament, as “an insolent tirade.” The question 
whether the relations between the Commissioners and 
Assistant Commissioners and their official proteges would 
be made agreeable and influential by their appeanng among 
them in the character of Nosey Parkers to force them to 
pay taxes, in order that they might have, for their own 
interest, to work on estates, does not appear to have been 
considered. 

The issue of these circulars evoked a memorandum 
signed by the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda and by 
Mr J. W. Arthur of the Church of Scotland Mission, which 
in its turn gave nse to hvdy controversy in this country, 
the^shot of which was very important. 

The “Bishops’ Memorandum” opens with the following 
sentence: — ° 

“With the main purpose of the circulars, the pre- 
vention of idleness and the meeting of all legitimate 
means of the demand for necessary labour, we are in 
entire accord. Labour must be forthcoming if the 
country is to be developed as it should.” 

Here once more we encounter the “third period” 
amom that the Imperial estate has to be "developed,” 
wthout any mdication of the character of development 
that 15 desirable, but an unquestioning presumption that 
toe development is to be by means of “labour” to be 
lorthcom^ from among the natives to work on European 
mates. This postulate sufficiently indicates the Bishops’ 
basic conception of such development, namely, that it is 
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to be approached from the starting-polut of the European 
requirements and those of bis industrial system, and not 
from those of the native and his agricultural and social 
economy. 

The memorandum proceeds to make certain critiasms 
■which I need not repeat on the character of the arculars, 
pomtmg out that they cannot but be mterpreted as meanmg 
that the Commissioners, as native authorities, are to put, 
either directly or through the chiefs, what would clearly 
amount to practical pressure on natives to do as the Governor 
desires. It points out, also, that the decision to encourage 
women and children to labour, bearing in rmnd the meaning 
that -will inevitably be read mto the word “encouraged,” 
seems to the memorialists a dangerous pohcy. 

After these admirable cautionary observations comes the 
following passage ; — 

“With regard to the whole memorandum there are 
certain observations to be made. 

“It introduces compulsory labour. Whether this is 
a good thmg or a bad thing we are not now concerned 
to say. We confine ourselves for the moment to the 
fact. Labour may be made compulsory in one of 
three ways' by force of circumstances, as in cnvilised 
countries; by law, as ■with ourselves during the War; 
or by official pressure, which stops short of actual 
command but aims at securmg the identical results. 
Without the sanction of defmite enactment no native 
chief, who IS told that it is the ■wish of the Government 
that he should find labour — who has the matter in- 
sistently brought before him, who is remmded that 
this is part of his official duty, and who is periodically 
i^orted as one who is helpful or not helpful to the 
Government in this respect— can or will Tnis talrp the 
meaning of it all He must and will, to the hmit of 
his powers, compel his people to go out to work: 
technically, there is no compulsion, practically, com- 
pulsion could hardly take a stronger form ” 

The expression of the Bishops’ opimon whether com- 
pulsory labour IS a good tWng or a bad thing is not long 
deferred: for tivo paragraphs later they boldly pronounce if 
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“We do not disguise our anxiety, not as to the 
intention (which they have just explained to be the 
introduction of compulsory labour), but as to the 
practical effect of this memorandum. Yet when we 
have said this we recognise that much in this memo- 
randum is good and indeed necessary. Compulsory 
labour ts not tn itself an evil, and toe would favour some 
form of compulsion, at any rate for work of national 
importance, and provided that — 

“(a) It is frankly recognised as compulsion and 
legalised as such, not veiled under such 
terms as advice, wishes, encouragement. 

“(b) It is confined to able-bodied men, for in no 
case could it be tolerated that employers 
should indent for the labour of women and 
children. 

“(f) The work be done under proper conditions, 
guaranteed by the Government. 

“(d) The time of employment be limited and 
defined. A man who has done his full 
share of work in the plantations should 
be free from further pressure. We would 
suggest sixty days as a maximum period 
of compulsory service in each year. 

“(e) Compulsion be exercised uniformly. Nothing 
short of complete hsts, kept and checked by 
the Dktnct Commissioner in each district, 
recording the labour of each man, will pre- 
vent this. 

“(f) The labourer be free to choose his sphere of 
service. 

“(g) Reasonable exceptions be allowed. 

(A) As far as possible, compulsory labour be used 
for Government work. 

“With these provisions we would favour com- 
p^ory labour as long as it is clearly a necessity. . . . 
We do not b^eve that there is the least intention, on 
Mther side (t,e, presumably settlers or Government) 
of emloitmg natives for private ends. . . . Any 
lorm of compulsory service is certain to be intensely 
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impoptilar witli the natives. There is no more fruitful 
source of native discontent in any country than the 
Corvee. Some form, however, of compulsory service, 
we beheve, m present conditions to be a necessity. . . . 
We beheve that ideally all labour should be voluntary. 
We recogmse that, at present, this is impossible, and 
that some form of pressure must be exerted if an 
adequate supply of labour necessary for the develop- 
ment of the country is to be secured. 

“The missions welcome His Excellency’s general 
policy, as expressed in hts recent memorandum, and 
recognise, from his labour proposals, the earnest efEort 
to meet, by all constitutional means, a great and jpress- 
mg need. We beheve, however, that it places far too 
great a power m the hands of native chiefs and head- 
men, and we therefore desire to see it modified on 
the lines above suggested.” 

The Government of Kenya promptly followed the lead 
of this kmdly hght from the Bishops and proceeded to' 
introduce amendments mto the relevant laws. 

Section 7 of the Native Authority Ordinance, 191Z, 
already enabled any headman to issue orders to be obwed 
by the natives residmg m his district requirmg the able- 
bodied men to work m the making and maint ainin g of any 
watercourse or other work constructed or to be constructed 
or mamtained for the benefit of the community to which 
such able-bodied men belonged, for not more than six 
days in any quarter. The Ordinance gave the headmen 
legal powers to make orders for sundry other purposes 
which need not here be rehearsed, including some which 
might mvite criticism, such as the power to regulate the 
movement of natives from the jurisdiction of one headman 
to that of another, m fact, an embryo Pass Law. And it 
had a fine hberal ommbus clause enabhng such orders to 
be issued “for any other purpose approved by the Governor 
^ writing. But to embody* the Bishops’ suggestion an 
Ordmance was drafted to amend it by adding the power 
to order 

“The provision for paid porters for Government’s 
servants on tour and for the Government Transport 
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Department and for paid labour of work on the con- 
struction and maintenance of railways and roads 
wherever situate in the Protectorate and for othei woi k 
of a public natwe wheihet of a like kind to thefoiegoing 
or not.” 

Assuredly the greatness of their purpose of development 
should not fail through craven fear of being great. They 
cast a wide net. 

“Provided always that no person shall be required 
to work under the provisions of this clause 

“(^a) for a longer period than sixty days in one 
year” (m addition to the twenty-four days’ 
Corvee provided for as quoted above) ; 

“(i) if he be fully employed in any other occupation 
or has been so employed during the pre- 
ceding twelve months for a period of three 
months.” 

The intention of the wordmg of this clause was, at the 
time, in Kenya, quite unequivocally understood and known 
to be that no native shomd be exempt from habihty to 
sixty days’ forced labour for the Government (in addition 
to his twenty-four days locally), unless he had been in the 
einployment of a settler, or m other pubhc employment, 
for a period of three months during the preceding twelve. 
Lord Milner, m his final dispatch on the subject, written in 
July 1920, apparently thought it discreet to overlook this 
mterpretation. He said, “as regards compulsory labour 
for private employment, there could, of course, be no 
question of entertaining any proposals which involve this 
though he said that the pohey embodied 
in the circulars had been misinterpreted as implying that 
^inciple, he said nothing to that effect about the draft 
Ordinance, which succeeded those circulars and which, m 
fact, in consequence of the protests which were made m 
allowed by Lord Milner’s successor, 
Mr ^Winston Churchill, to become operative. 

, L ™ view of the distortion of the accounts 

lubitually given of the habits of the natives in regard to 
tneir own industry, and of the characteristically inter- 
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mittent qualit 7 of the work they do, there would be very 
few natives indeed who, whatever work they had done in 
their own reserves, would be likely to be acknowledged as 
having been “fully employed in any other occupation for 
a period of three months,” unless they had been serving 
under a contract for such continuous service with a 
European employer. That was what was intended to be 
understood. That was what the Bishops on whose sugges- 
tion the clause was founded said was intended, namely, that 
“a man who has done hts full shaie of work on the plantations 
should be free from further pressure.” 

As apologists for the pohcy whicli was at this time being 
pursued m Kenya still occasionally tush into print to deny 
that the Government ever endeavoured to press by law 
labour upon plantations, 1 hope this plain record may set 
that question at rest m the minds of any such who read 
this book. Lord Milner’s dispatch went a little beyond 
a discreet avoidance of comment in expressing a confidence 
that there had never been any intention on the part of 
the Governor either to suggest or to countenance any pro- 
posals mvolvmg the prmcipie of compulsory labour for 
private employment. No one in touch with Kenya affairs 
at the time would have disputed that there was such an 
mtention ; or, except out of regard for British public opinion, 
would have thought it worth while to dissemble the fact. 

It was the openly advocated pohcy, if not officially of the 
Government at any rate of the settlers’ leaders and spokes- 
men, as necessary for the Colony’s interests, and, as we have 
seen from the above quotations, it was implied m the 
recommendations volunteered by the Bishops. 

Those arrangements for the registration of natives, 
which the Bishops had equally frankly pointed out were 
necessary in order that everyone should be equally “ pressed ” 
to labour, and which the Chief Native Comnussioner in his 
circular had expressed confidence, “would help to ameliorate 
the position,” were duly enacted* and in due course pro- 
duced among the natives manifestations of that mtense un- 
populanty of such methods which the Bishops admitted 
was certam to be produced. 

The circulars and the Bishops’ memorandum aroused 
hvely expressions of protest m tins country, and Bishop ' 
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Frank Weston of Zanzibar came to England in 1920 to 
conduct a campaign against forced labour. Under his 
influence and that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Church of England Missionary Congress dissociated them- 
selves from the views of the Bishops of Mombasa and 
Uganda. Bishop ■ Weston had an interview with Lord 
Milner, of which his biographer says: 


“It was not a success. . . . Fiank was the natural 
champion of Africans, but he sympathised with the 
new settlers and reserved his blame for the Colonial 
Authorities, who had plunged into a hasty scheme for 
opemng up the country without considering the supply 
of labour. Lord Milner was irritated by Frank’s 
vehemence, and Frank was irritated by Lotd Mihet^s 
insistence on the fact that the Bishops of Mombasa and 
Ugatda weie in favow of compulsion. Next day, in 
writing to Arthur Cripps, he said: ‘I saw Milner 
yesterday. It is no good. And how the Bishops of 
Mombasa and Uganda have played traitors ! It is too 
horrible for vrords, and few pe^le get red-hot against 
it. I am heart-sick with the Christian institutions — 
though you find Christ riding on such asses ! My inner 
mind is to cut myself off from the British, and throw 
m my lot entirely with the Bantu— one can, at least, 
bear one’s own witness to Bmish and Bantu. But I 
do not see my way quite clearly yet. Of course, it 
would mean resigning my See. Hitherto I have thought 
It possible to help my flock, just because I had a Seej 
but if one cannot save them from serfdom by one’s 
position, one may as well suffer with them as an 
mdividual.’ 


*1. more- to the same effect, and a hope that 

the Labour Party might help. 

“The upshot of the’efforts of Bishop Weston and 
others was that a representative Committee was 
termed and a new memorandum was drawn up foi 
to the Government, criticising what liad 
inwMi-i if asking for a Royal Commission to 
the Mnditions and supply of labour in 
East Africa. The memorandum was signed by tlie 
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ArchbishMs of Canterbury, York, and Armagh, by the 
Primus or Scotland, by the Presbyterian Moderators 
in Scotland, and by the Chairmen or Presidents of 
the various Free Churches. Thirty-one missionary 
sodeties gave it an official approval. Nine peers of 
Cabinet rank signed it, including Lord Bryce, Lord 
Cave, and Lord Haldane. Eleven members of the 
House of Commons (five Conservatives, four Labour, 
and two Liberals) signed it, indudmg Mr J. H. Thomas, 
E. F. L. Wood (Lord Irwin), and Mr Whitley, sub- 
sequently Speaker. Among other signatures were Sir 
Joseph Maday, Mr W. L. Hichens, Sir George Parkin, 
secretary of the Rhodes Trust, and Dr Ernest Barker 
of the University of London. 

“Frank had gone back to Africa before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on 14th December 1920, in- 
troduced the private deputation to Lord Milner, who 
was most sympathetic, so that it was hoped the Royal 
Commission would be appointed. However, he went 
out of office. Mr Winston Churchill was of another 
mind. He called home the Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda, and after consultation with them issued 
' a new despatch on sth September 1921. In it he 
decreed; 

“i. Able-bodied men may be required to work in 
the making or maintaining of any water- 
course or other work constructed or to be 
constructed or maintained for the benefit of 
the community to which such' able-bodied 
men belong, provided that no person shall 
be ordered or required to work in this way 
for more than six days in any quarter. 

2. Government officials will m future take no 
^t^in recruiting labour for private employ- 

“3. The Native Authonty Amendment Ordinance 
1920, 18 to remain on the Statute Book, but! 
e^ept for paid porters for Government 
omaals, it is not to be put into force without 
the sanction of the Secretary of State. 
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“4. Works of a public nature for which compulsion 
might be asked should be defined in an 
amending Ordinance. 

“This dispatcli was satisfactory. Frank was pleased, 
but he knew that difficulties with regard to labour 
were bound to recur, and that for many a long day 
those who cared for African welfare would have to 
exerdse vigilance. It is not so much man’s wickedness 
that we have to be afraid of, as man’s unconsidered 
action. Again, it is so easy to persuade men that 
something is expedient and so hard to persuade them 
that something, which is not expedient, is just. When 
difficulties occur, compulsion is such a simple remedy, 
and so tempting; but experience teaches the unwis- 
dom of doing evil that good may come.” 

It is difficult to write on these topics, when one has 
been accustomed to keep in view the actual record of the 
developing situations and the atmosphere of the local dis- 
cussions in which they arise, vrathout experiencing either 
a paralysing stupefaction at the beliefs which persons not 
embarrassed with such a positive habit of mind are able to 
persuade themsdves that they entertain, or a tremor at the 
ingenuousness with which they expose themselves to the 
charge of hypocrisy in jirofessing to be acting in the manner 
most beneficial to natives when they are obviously only 
concerned to do the best they can for themselves. The 
benevolent wisdom of Providence, Lord Milner beheved, 
11 ™ ordained such a happy conjunction. No in- 
telhgent man, certainly not the writer, contends that the 
presence of Eurcmeans in African countries has not been 
and may not still be of advantage to native communities, 
as wm as at the same time, as they intend it to be, in 
establishing themselves there, to themselves. It is however 
obvious, and IS admitted as an evil which is calling for con- 
smered and far-reaching action towards abating it, that the 
effect of industrial employment on South African natives has 
been and IS increasingly demoralising and disastrous for them. 
Its chief re^emmg point may be that the evils with which 
It makes them acquainted are implanting in them an 
increasing determination to discover their own means for 
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amsTuliTig them, if their rulers continue to shirk the task 
of doing so. It is obvious and admitted, by the most 
cogent South African witnesses before repeated public 
commissions, that the operation of white land-monopoly is 
creating an intolerable situation. It is admitted that the 
curtailment of the native production of food supply, due to 
this monopoly and to the increasing withdrawal of the 
labour of able-bodied natives from their own homes (which 
is both compelled by this increasing scarcity and itself 
reacts to increase it), are setting back native progress even 
in those parts of the Cape Colony where an inteUigent 
native pohcy of agricultural settlement and development 
had been imtiated. It is unquestionable, as I shall demon- 
strate in reviewing the history of the lesson in a future 
chapter that the effect of the prolonged application in the 
West Indies of the principles of the “European policy” for 
the development ofwhite men’s countries, on precisely the 
hnes that have been so strenuously pressed in the new 
European possessions in Africa during the last forty years, 
was not to educate, civilise, and improve the negro, still 
less to make him industrious, but to render the inefficiency 
and unrehabihty of his labour so disastrous to European 
planting enterprise that the planters had to import Indian 
labour under criminally enforceable contracts m order to 
keep their estates going at all. Yet the methods of European 
capitahst development which in proportion to the extension 
ot thM apphcation have increasingly produced these effects 
are still preached in the name of the Imperial duty of develop- 
ment; and presumably those who preach them imawTi/. 
themselves to be preaching something that they believe 
to be, quite independently of the interest of the white 
man m ^king profits, of advantage to natives. Moreover 
witffin the memory even of persons not more than middle- 
aged, we have witnessed the invention and propagation 
of the astonishing Gospel that human beings cin L^made 
ndustnous by being compeUed to work: a proposTfaS 
which every schoolboy knows to be fudge. It requires a 
EJur mentahty to persuade oneself^f such 

nonsense, and a mentahty still more peculiar to have the 
face gravely to preach it as statesmanship. The late Lrad 
1 Chapter XXVI 
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Milner, who was a convinced and influential advocate of 
the doctrine, and who so triumphantly floored Bishop 
Weston with his own colleagues’ memorandum in eulogy 
of compulsory labour, possessed that land of mentality. 
He was able to persuade himself that it was right to entreat 
Mr Chamberlain not to temporise further with negotiations 
which might endanger the outbreak of the South African 
War, on -die ground that in that event South Africa would 
be lost to the British Empire and the beneficent design of 
the Almighty be frustrated by the recreant weakness of 
politicians. 

Such doctrines as that of the improvement of the native 
by “contact” and of the necessity for promoting contact 
by pressure upon him to work on estates or inducing him 
to become a labour-squatter — a system recognised as one 
of the pests of South Africa — commend themselves to such 
minds, and their formulation is influential and hypnotic. 
We have seen the form which the theory takes in the minrla 
of the “practical men on the spot.” The severe reverse 
which the policy of this method of compulsory improve- 
ment for Africam received as a result of the controversy 
that arose about it in this country under the circumstances 
above recorded is an illustration of some of the peculiarities 
of the working of our own pubhc opinion. 

The pohcy of capitahst development which was ener- 
loose upon Kenya during the administration 
®f Sir Charles Ehot and^his successors attracted hardly any 
notice at home. Occasional flagrant scandals, such as our 
treatment of the Masai and certain profligate and prepos- 
t^ous land grants and deals, provoked an occasional ripple 
^ questtons m Parliament and articles in the Labour and 
Liberal Press- but for the most part those who interested 
themsdves in the concerns of our new African territories 
j Imperial enthusiasts who had idolised 

Mr Rh^es and were satisfied that great and glorious 
^zabethan adventure were bring promoted by pioneer 
Britons m ^e uncivilised parts of the earth. Moreover, 
the vast majority the public remained in that beatific 
state of bebef with regard to the proceedings of English- 
men in relation to Afiicans which had been established dur- 
ing the two generations through wWch the second period 
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of Liberalism and Humanitarianism in Colonial polity had 
persisted. Consequently they took little notice. The 
unscrupulous proceedings in RLodesia and Upper East 
Africa permitted by the Colonial Office and encouraged 
by the Foreign Office did not catch their attention. It 
required the incident of the Bishops’ Memorandum to 
queer the E^ian pitch on which our new Imperial pioneers 
enjoyed so long an innings. That memorandum touched 
our non-political public in a non-political spot of their 
sensibilities. “There is,” sang the late Mr W. S. 
(^Ibert — there is a length to which, you know, Colonial 
Bishops cannot go,” and the solemn paradoxes of the 
memorandum, drafted no doubt by the Bishops under the 
hypnotic influence of the great gospd of Development or 
some other form of African lethargy, produced, first in the 
Church of England Missionary Congress and in a contem- 
porary meeting in Queen’s Hall, at which parts of the memo- 
randum^ and tile Kenya drculars were read, and later, in 
wider circles, the same sort of arrest of attention that Mr 
Gilbert’s Bishop protested would be aroused in his con- 
gregation 

“ If they saw then Bishop land 

His leg supported in his hand, 

’Twould pain them very much 1 ” 


It did. No norml man or woman could fail to notice 
^ere was sometbjug out of j<mit in the posture of their 
Bis^s of East African Rumtifoo. 

The material outcome of the discussions aroused by 
this arresting phenomenon was the Duke of Devonshire’s 
revolutionary iVhite Paper of 1923, to which I have referred 
more than once, in which His Majesty’s Government 
recorded “their considered opinion tLt the inteSS S 
the African natives must be paramount, and that, if and when 
those interest and those of the WgraT raci sWd 
conflict, the former should prevail ” ^ should 

critical. The topic of trusteeship and its impHcations and 
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the (question whether it is honest to say that the interests 
of African natives are even now regarded as paramount in 
Aj&ica, which it would have been merely ridiculous to say 
that they had been up to the date of that memorandum, 
will demand a fresh clupter. 

The controversy aroused by the Bishops’ Memorandum 
brought into pubhc attention the whole question of forced 
or compulsory labour. To many in this country it was a 
new and startling discovery that forced labour, including 
unpaid forced labour, was an institution prevalent in the 
British Empire. The notion was quite incompatible vidth 
the prin<^Ies established in the second period of colonial 
policy and traditionally supposed to be still observed. The 
prodigious growth of the institution of compulsory labour 
IS indeed a phenomenon of the third period, that of capitalist 
imperiahsm, and that development has been defended on 
grounds which is not too mucm to say are essentially fraudu- 
lent. The root of the notion that it is not oppressive for 
European Governments to impose compulsory labour on 
Africans for the purpose of developing European Imperial 
estates (so far as ]ustification, other than the right and will 
of the stronger is offered), is to be found in the very con- 
vement and sensible custom prevalent in primitive village 
communities _ of arranging that necessary local common 
services requiring simple labour shall be provided for by 
equal contributions of personal labour on the part of all the 
able-bodied men of the village community. This customary 
obhgation in its primitive form among our own forefathers 
involved the duty of bearing arms and fighting, the duty of 
making and cleaning roads, building and repairing bridges, 
repairing flood or storm damage, and such other elementary 
operations necessary for the business and health of the 
local groim as might from time to time be required. It is 
the foundation of our system of local rating for highway 
and sanitary purposes. It came into England and prevailed 
TOddy in all European commumties in the forms of the 
Wenx-bote, Burh-bote, Brig-bote, and similar obhgauons 
ramiiiar to ^storiaM, In the development of feudalism 
certain of these obligations to the community were trans- 
formed into obligations to the manorial lord, and became 
known as the Corvee. They are to be found in their 
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elementary form in primitive communities all over the 
world to-day. In such communities, such of them as 
survive owing to current public necessities are executed 
under the directions of the village headman or chief. They 
are a perfectly reasonable and healthy expedient for getting 
local services done.. Where every adult man is able and 
accustomed to perform the sort of labour required it is 
much simpler to get it done in that way than to set up a 
money-rating system, to levy and collect taxes and pay 
them out by emplo3dng labour at wages. Nevertheless, as 
communities develop, the capacity of the citizens for such 
tasks becomes differentiated, and the system of compounding 
for the obhgations and finding substitutes generally in some 
measure grows up. 

Now, when European Governments began to invade 
Africa, and needed porters for transport, they found that 
It was in the power of the chiefs to requisition tribesmen 
for any work that was needed for tribal purposes. They 
abused and caused the chiefs to abuse this custom by 
requiring the chiefs under threat of penalties or inducing 
them by payments which they received on behalf of the 
tnbe or village to exercise this power of requisition. The 
power was in some territories oppressively and grossly 
abused, and many thousands of porters thus requisitioned 
succumbed to their hardships. The system was extensively 
used m British territories, especially durmg the period of 
pacification ; but in West Africa the Colonial Office continued, 
in the earher years at any rate of the third period, to keep 
It as far as possible within bounds, and to maintain the 
requirement that. the labour should always be paid for, 
wmch was by no means the case in the territories of other 
participants in the division of Afnca. 

With the extension of the idea of the duty of Develop- 
ment and of the paramount authority of that duty the theory 
of the purposes for which the apphcation of this mstitution 
might properly be resorted to was enlarged. Labour was 
requisitioned through the chiefs for any maimer of purpose 
wmch the European authority chose to consider to be m 
the pubhc mterest of the State, not only for the transport 
of public officers and for the buildmg of railways or any 
other public works, but for the development of the properly 
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thiough the oj^erations of European planters and miners, 
to whom requisitioned labour was directly assigned and 
who directly obtained the profits, the public advantage (in 
addition to fees and taxes) being the development of the 
colony. To review the gross abuses of these proceedings, 
which were very much worse in the territories of some 
European Powers than of others, would occupy far too much 
space: the excesses of German government in this line 
were made one of the pretexts for taldng away from Germany 
Tanganyika and her other Afncan colonies. In other terri- 
tories the procedure has, no doubt, to a great extent been 
frankly arbitral; but in British territories and in others 
it has constantly been defended and sought to be justified 
both in ParHament and to the natives on the analogy of the 
latter’s own tribal customs. The argument is plainly dis- 
honest: the tribal Corvee is established by common con- 
srat as an obviously useful and convenient institution: the 
Government Corvee is imposed in the mterests of the 
European immigrant, and in many cases the pretext that 
it ws of any benefit, direct or indirect, to the natives was 
palpably impudent nonsense. 

Nevertheless, in so far as the development of the terri- 
tories might be admitted as being a benefit to the natives. 
It was^ arguable, and it is still argued, that compulsory labour 
IS a justifiable form^ of taxation. This was one of the 
argumrats of the Bishops’ Memorandum which I have 
quoted.^ It is still acted on in all these European African 
territories, but the evils and injustices of the system are 
now so generally recognised that the International 
L-abour Office is maturing arrangements for a conference 
and convention to deal with the whole question of com- 
pu sory labour, to lay down limitmg principles for its 
exaction, if it is deemed right to maintain it at all, and to 
prescribe the essential conditions to be observed for the 
protection of natives. 

compulsory labour may be imposed as a form of taxa- 
tion in the mterests of development it is essential to put 
^me restnction upon the degree and pace of development. 

iwL if resources of mineral and vegetable wealth 
which Muld be turned to the profit of Europeans, if labour 
ou be found to exploit them, are far in excess of any 
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possible labour supply that cau be drawn from the Con- 
tinent’s peoples. Even if the extent of compulsion were 
very moderate, the effective demand of capital for labour 
which it could afford to offer attractive wages is greater 
tTian can be met by the populations available without the 
destruction of native society. Natives m Central African 
minmg enterprises are well paid and well looked after; 
they are doubtless fairly well paid and are well looked after 
in some planting enterprises, though the conditions in 
these are far less attractive, and the wages, as a rule, not 
more than sixpence a day. The more well-paymg enter- 
prises are developed the greater, as an antecedent necessity, 
IS the demand for railways and roads and other pubhc works 
to serve them. The tendency, therefore, to demand too 
great a draft on the labour supply is unlimited, and con- 
stantly tends to mcrease. The Belgian Government of the' 
Congo is so far the only European Government which is 
seriously and carefully takmgin hand a question of restricting 
the demand which may be made for any purpose whatever 
and for all purposes taken together on the native labour 
supply for European enterprises of development. Railway 
development m Kenya and elsewhere has been feverishly 
pushed on because Europeans had grown crops which were 
ready for transport, and to complete these works the 
Governnijent has deemed it a public necessity compulsorily 
to requisition labour at the expense and to the detriment 
of the natives. This has been done even since the Duke of 
Devonshire had pronounced that the mterests of the natives 
were to be paramount. Unless and until the programme 
of development, whether pubhc or by private plantmg and 
enterprise, is considered and regulated from the point of 
view of the direct mterests of the natives and not from the 
point of view of developmg the European Imperial estate, 
with merely the excuse of the pretext that indirectly and 
in the long ran the native wiU benefit, the whole daim of 
European powers to be acting as trustees for natives and the 
claim of our own Colonial Office to be admmistermg m the 
interests of natives is conspicuously hypocritical. 

With regard to forced labour, the case which I have 
argued with some wearisome repetition m tTiis and precedmg 
chapters is so summarily ana succinctly put by Bishop 
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Weston in his pamphlet, ^he Serfs of Britain^ that I tWnk 
I cannot do better than dose this chapter by substantial 
quotations from that manifesto. 

THE SERFS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(^Extracts) 

“Africans were promised protection and freedom 
by the aihes. Like all the weaker peoples, they were 
to share the glories of the new world. They were to 
fed the effect of the consecration to God of our Im- 

? erial life, a consecration solemnly proclaimed by the 
rime Ministers of the Empire in a pubhc manifesto. 
“In August last. Lord Milner, in the name of the 
Empire, announced to East Africa the joyful fate 
allotted to it. That fate is Forced Labour. Africans 
are to labour under compulsion for the Government; 
they are to work under official encouragement or 
pressure for the white members of the Empire. 

“I appeal directly to Great Britain and her 
Dominions to save the Africans from this new form of 
slavery. 

“This I do for three reasons : First, because it is 
political madness, at this time of day, to try and subject 
a weaker people to serfdom or to slavery. It cannot 
be done. To attempt it is to lay up for ourselves 
trouble of the worst kind. Africans are too wide- 
awake, and have too many friends in America, to 
allow anyone to re-enslave them. 

“Secondly, it is moral madness. The Europeans 
who use these serfs will pay for it in moral deterioration. 
And the nation that connives at it will not be far 
behind them. 

Thirdly, it is so definitely an anti-Christian polity 
^t no rae who adopts it can any longer justify the 
Ciospd of Christ to the African peoples. * Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.’ 

Christian men dare to say that, were the 
Ohrist m our midst, we should be morally right in 
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Within the year (beginning ist January) in which he is 
called up. 

“{Note. — (i) If a man is called up before ist 
Marc& he cannot have done sixty days. So that any 
man not m regular work, who does not take a job 
daily from ist January until ist March, is liable to 
forced labour on and March. 

“(2) What is work of a public nature for the 
general good of the community ? 

“In practice, unless things have altered recently, 
it includes the pickmg of cloves for private employers, 
smce cloves pay 25 per cent, duty to the Govern- 
ment. 

“It also, quite definitely, means coiMulsory 
labour on Government plantations, for the Govern- 
ment sells cloves m Zanzibar and Pemba. 

“(3) Thus in Zanzibar the ordinary able-bodied 
native is at the mercy of the Government. There 
seems to be no decreed limit to his days of labour, 
probably because no one can say off-hand how long 
the clove harvest will last.) 

“II. British East Africa 
“(a) Compulsory Labour 

“Any work the Governor decrees to be ‘of a public 
nature,’ in addition to Government transport, railways, 
roads, etc., may be done by forced labourers, working 
sixty days a year each. 

A native is liable to this who is not in regular 
work, or who has not done three months’ work for an 
private, within the previous year. 

No allowance is made for going to and from the 
area of work; the sixty days may reach seventy or 
more. ■' 

In addition he is hable to twenty-four days’ local 
compulsory labour every year. This makes eighty-four 
days at least. ^ ' 

“(b) Encouraged Labour 

(l) Distoct offiaals and native headmen are 
ordered, to encourage’ men to work for European 
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planters. Failure on the part of headmen to do this 
successfully is to be reported to the Governor, the 
headman mvolved being informed of the report and 
its character. 

“The meaning of ‘encouragement’ is revealed to 
us in an order that headmen must not attempt to bring 
‘pressure’ to bear upon men whose labour is needed 
for the cultivation of their own lands in the reserve. 
So that in all other cases ‘encouragement’ spells 
‘pressure.’ 

“(2) Women and children are to be ‘encouraged’ 
to work on plantations near their own villages. 

“III. The Evils Involved in this Scheme. 

“(i) Forced Labour is Immoral 

“(fl) Ethically, forced labour except in ivar-time is 
indefensible. 

“A community may rightly be expected to preserve 
its local roads, etc., and to supply its offi ci als with 
carriers for local journeys. In all other respects 
hunger is the only natural taskmaster. The call of 
service to the human' race is always vahd; but it does 
not summon a man to work for the enrichment of a 
small band of commercial foreigners. 

“(A) Agam, the doctrine that Europeans are justi- 
fied on commercial grounds m making serfs of the 
Africans is immoral. 

“(r) Even were it true that Africans are idle, the 
remedy must not be one that is in itself immoral. 

“In fact the African is not idle. Some tribes use 
women for work far more than men, espeaally war- 
like tribes. But in many tribes the men work with 
the women. And the average African has a hard task 
to get food for himself and his family. 

“(u) It Results in Social Ills 

“(fl) Africans who are removed from their villages 
for long periods of time, and acquire the habit of absence 
from home, rarely keep their households together. 
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“The Wives must be left at home to look after 
the fields, and are often unfaithful. The men are 
responsible for concubinage and piostitution wherever 
they are made to reside for long periods, with the 
result that homes are broken, venereal diseases are 
spread broadcast, the birth-rate is lowered, and a new 
type of African man is created. 

“(i) There can be nothing worse for a country 
than the multiplication of cases of natives who have 
cast off all natural ties and live vicious lives in com- 
mercial centres or on European farms. Such men 
become a source of danger to the community. The 
separation of Africans from their village life is fraught 
with the gravest danger to themselves and to the race. 
And young men who know they must go away to work 
every year will give up marriage. 

“(r) The supply of labour will be largely decreased, 
through the fall in the birth-rate. This is not a matter 
of speculation; it is a fact of experience. 

“In East Africa a wise Government would conserve 
the already very small number of potential labourers. 
It would not sacrifice the future to the present. 

“(iii) It Involves Cruelty 

“(a) The pressing of the men always involves 
cruelty. 

“(i) The herding of the men together, their 
medical mspection, uieir feeding, etc., etc., are very 
rarely carried out in a way that is justifiable. The 
Government has not a staff adequate to the task; few 
Europeans really care for the natives; and the over- 
seers are almost always callous and selfish. And 
always the lash is used freely in such circumstances. 

“(c) Medical officers are too few to carry out the 
vague promises made in Lord Milner’s despatch. 

“(^ In the War, when we had a large staff and 
unlimited funds, the treatment of the Government 
^rters was scandalous. How can we trust the 
Government now, when officials are few and funds 
cut down to the lowest possible sum? 
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“Fersonallj^, spea^g from practical e^erience, I 
maintaiiL that die Government cannot carry ont these 
proposals without cruelty to die individuals. The 
number of subordinate officials who will take proper 
care of A&icans, knowing their language and sym- 
pathising with their needs, is far too few. 

“(iv) It Depetids upon Headmen 

“(a) Headmen, seeking to stand well with the 
Governor, will certainly exercise ‘pressure.’ 

“Even the Bishops who support the Government 
say of this: ‘He must and will, to the limits of his 
power, compel his people to go out to work; technically, 
there is no compulsion; practically, compulsion could 
hardly take a stronger form.’ 

“(4) An African does not distinguish between the 
‘desire’ and the ‘order’ of the GOTemment. If he 
does not want to go he wiU try to hide bims ftlf, and 
be taken by force in order to listen to the headman’s 
‘ encouragement.’ 

“(c) Bribes by Europeans will be frequent, in spite 
of the very mild penalty enacted in the case of anyone 
who, by some mirade, shall be convicted of giving 
presents to a headman. 


A New Policy 

“ThK set of proposals marks a new policy. Great 
Britain is doing with its Afiricans wl^t Lemn and 
Trotsky are said to do with Russians. It is ordering 
a conscription of dtizens for labour. Also, it is placing 
the resources of the Government at the service of a 
small band of European settlers. The reservations 
made by Lord Mibier in this respect are mere empty 
phrases, as we who live in A&ica well know. 

“V. Overcrowded Colonies 

“The fact is that labour was short in British East 
Africa before the Government decided, under pressure 
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from local business men, to ‘develop’ the country. 
Many new plantations have been granted to ex-officers 
and to rich English people. Now the natives must 
pay the penalty of their rulers* bad policy. 

“VI. The Conclusion of the Whole Matter 

“It is evident that the Africans are not safe from 
forced labour or from ‘official encouragement’ to do 
what they do not want to do, as long as the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain regards East Africa as a com- 
mercial asset, to be developed in the interests of a 
small number of settlers, and exploited for the relief 
of the British taiqiayer. 

“When I wrote my Open Letter to General Smuts 
I called It ‘Great Britain’s Scrap of Paper: Will she 
honour it?’ 1 was alluding to her promise of justice 
to the weaker peoples. The Imperial Government 
took my letter, cut out some mconvenient passages, 
and published it under the title, ‘The Black Slaves of 
Prussia.’ I suggest that East Africans have now 
become ‘The Black Serfs of Great Britain.’ 


“VII. The New Slavery 

“An African wiH now be liable to do at least 
84 days forced labour evepr year. As a slave, in the 
days when I first knew Africa, and even in recent times 
under the German flag, a man gave 2 days a week, or 
104 in the year, to his master. 

“The free British subject has, therefore, only 
20 days less forced work than the slave. On the other 
^n^ the slave was at home, with his wife and family. 
Under this new system the Africans will be separated 
from their ^homes, and their households will be in 
danger of disruption, for the man will not submit his 
^e to the dangers of camp life, nor can they both 
leave their fields, unless thw and their cluldren are 
to starve. 

“I ask, is this England’s notion of ‘protectine the 
weaker races’?” 
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The International Missionary Council, held at Jerusalem 
April 1928, passed the following resolution- — 

“It is essential that Governments concerned with 
undeveloped areas should apply to them the knowledge 
gained by a century of espenence of the measures 
needed to prevent economic and social mjustice, and 
m particular that they should (a) stop at once the 
practice of employing forced labour by compames or 
private individuals, and also, except in cases of 
immediate and unforeseen national emergency, by 
pubhc authorities.” 



CHAPTER XXI 


DEVELOPMENT AND CIVILISATION 

The assertion is frequent and nowhere more dogmatic than 
(as Mrs Buxton mentions) m Kenya, that what is spoken 
of as the “West African” policy, meaning that of encouraging 
and assisting Africans to develop their own country, leaving 
the proprietary rights m their hand and its resources in 
their ownership, and furmshmg them through Government 
agency with roads and transport facilities and education, 
is unsuitable for what are called “white men’s countries” in 
Africa. If one examines the reason for this opinion it is 
found to arise out of the theory that it is necessary to effect 
what is described as the “development” of these countries 
and to effect it as quickly as possible. This doctrine has 
so far attained the prerogative of an axiom of pohtical duty 
that its cogency seems to be taken for granted and indeed 
as self-evident. 

I have quoted Mrs Buxton’s apparent adoption of this 
postulate: it is constant throughout the apologetics and 
propaganda of commercial Imperialism. Out of innumer- 
able similar utterances from this pulpit I may quote as 
typical the following passage from the Report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference of East African Governors held 
at Tukuyu in Tanganyika in 1926: — 

“The dual policy” (that is to say, the official 
.Government policy then recently proclaimed in Kenya, 
of doing something for natives as well as for European 
immigrants) “raises considerable problems of its own. 
On the one hand there is the obhgation which rests 
on every civilised Government of raising the capacities 
human subjects to their fullest expression; on 
the other there is the equally tittperattve duty of develop- 
ing to the utmost the productive powers of its 

2S4 
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possessions. This latter duty cannot be performed 
under any system which sacrifices the native human 
being to foreign exploitation of the soil. It is not 
possible to allocate to each area the quota of human 
labour required for complete commercial success. 
The whole problem is to arrive at a just and far-seeing 
method of harmonising tlie best progress and welfare 
of the native inhabitants with the maximum of pro- 
duction.” 

This passage, it must be admitted, is exceedingly general 
in its terms. It appears to me to be deficient in precise 
indication of what it is intended to mean. Some of the 
propositions which it seems to assert are questionable, or at 
least demand some careful explanation of their appheation. 

It posits dogmatically the commercial Imperialist 
axiom that it is the “imperative duty” of every civilised 
Government to “develop” to the utmost the productive 
powers of its “possessions.” What, precisely, is this 
sentence intended to mean ? It appears to be an equivalent 
paraphrase of that classical theorem that it is the duty 
of an Imperial power to “develop” its undeveloped estates 
which has dominated Imperialist policy during its third 
period, and against which the League of Nations doctrine 
of Trusteeship for natives was formulated as a corrective. 
Its interpretation in this sense is corroborated by the 
evident conception of this process on the part of whoever 
drafted this memorandum as one which demands, but can 
only incompletely effect, the allocation of quotas of human 
labour to employers engaged in the process of commercial 
exploitation. This cannot be done to the extent required 
for “complete” commercial success — whatever may be 
the standard of such completeness. But the sentence 
implies the view that it is part of the duty of a Government 
engaged in “developing” to allocate such human labour as 
satisfactorily as it can. This is the view that Portuguese 
Governments have taken in their African possessions, and 
I have shown how they ^ply it.^ It has been followed m 
the French and Belgian Congo, to a degree which is already 
recognised by the French and Belgian Governments as 
1 See Chaptei XV 
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excessive and mischievous — so much so that the Belgian 
Government has now gone so far as to order a census of 
the available native labour, and to prescribe the maximum 
which may be taken from any particular area, iwth a view 
to regulating this drain on native communities in the 
interests of the natives, considered from their point of view 
and not from that of “development.” No British Govern- 
ment in Africa has gone so far as have other European 
Governments in the direction of the “allocation” of labour, 
but the Belgian Government is now setting a ^ better 
example than the British Government in approaching the 
question of allocation from the side of the natives and not 
from that of European Imperialism.^ 

I wish to examine the implications of this dogma of 
“the imperative duty of development.” I invite every one 
of my readers carefully to consider what it is that it means. 
As I understand it, it means that in certain countries there 
are natural resources available for the production of human 
wealth which are not as yet being fully exploited. There 
are minerals, of which European science and industry can 
enable human use to be made: the soil by European 
methods of culture can be made to produce raw materials 
for European manufacture and food for European con- 
sumption The minerak are gold, platinum, tin, copper, 
lead, iron, coal, and, of course, diamonds — and others of 
minor importance. The most important of the cultural 
staples are oils and fibres, com, wheat, rice, and other starch- 
producing vegetables, as well as more expensive articles of 
consumption, rather of the nature of luxuries, such as 
tobacco, coffee, cocoa, and tea. The sustenance of the 
human race, which is the primary concern of its industry, 
can beyond all question be greatly added to by the application 
of sotue of the methods of e:mloitation evolved in European 
societies. The realisation of these undeveloped fecunmties 
requires first of all the construction of railways and roads, 
the use of rivers and lakes for transport by steam and 
motor vessels, and the establishment of centres of commerce 
for the purchase and sale of produce. Concurrently, one 
of the^most important possibihties is the improvement of 
conditions of health, both in order to make the activities of 
* See £e Prohlime ie la Matn-d’ceuvre au Congo Selge 
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Europeans possible in these countries sfnd to diminish the 
wastage of native life which now takes place. The European, 
in projecting the “development” of these countries, quite 
legitimatel7 enters upon the enterprise primarily for his 
own purposes — ^that is to say, for the enrichment or with a 
view to the better nutrition and conveniences of himself 
and his fellow-countrymen. He has done the same on the 
North American Continent, in the United States and 
Canada, in Australia and New Zealand. In all those 
countries the situation has been straightforward. He has 
generally gone out as a pioneer, prepared to do his own 
work, and has gradually built up his organisation of industry 
and production after ms own European model. Organised 
capital has co-ordinated his operations, and investments 
have been made from his own countries to finance the 
employment of his labour. 

But in the modern African territories the case has been 
different. There have been added to the direct self- 
contained activities of the Europeans the aims of developing 
not only by their own labour and ingenuity the sub-human 
resources of the country, but also the productive poten- 
tialities of the labour force of the natives. And here again 
the European, in so far as he takes any actual practical part 
in the business, aims at developing this element in the local 
resources, namely, the ability of the native to labour, pri- 
marily for his, the European’s, own purposes, and for the 
purposes of has own Imperial commumty. Nevertheless, 
though this purpose is the primary and most effectually 
active incentive to imperial “estate development,” it would 
not be fair to regard it as the sole and exdusive purpose of 
all those who as statesmen and administrators promote it 
With the idea of developing our African “estates” for the 
Empire there is, though in remoter forms, associated the 
idea that the powers of the native may, under European 
guidance, be improved and exercised to his own economic 
and social advaintage They may, it is urged, be more 
effiaently used on preasely the same lines as those of the 
primary purpose of the white man, namely, that he may 
produce more wealth for his own consumption and mainten- 
ance. This he may do, possibly, by working more effectu- 
ally for himself j but fhe mode in which the native is to 
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be benefited is more generally conceived to be that he can 
be employed by the European so productively under the 
latter’s orgamsed methods that the European will be able 
to pay him wages which will give him also a greater 
command of commodities, especially European imports, 
than he can obtain by his own primitive methods of work. 
The improvement of transport facilities and of health 
conditions, which is necessary to enable the European to 
pursue his own econonuc business, is also necessarily, it is 
conceived, of advantage to the native. 

Here we begin to enter on contioversial ground. It is 
debatable, although most Europeans are naturally prone 
to start off -mthout any doubt of it, whether the establish- 
ment of Europeans in unciviUsed African countries, not as 
producers for themselves, administrators, or educators, but 
as employers of wage-paid Africans, is really of economic 
advantage to the latter. It certainly is not unmixedly so. 
^at is admitted by everyone. But economic advantage 
is not the only form in which it is held that the develop- 
ment, and the rapid development, of African countries by 
European enterprise is for the good of the natives. It 
is conceived desirable that the natives should become 
“avihsed,” in the European sense of the word. And 
yet, simultaneously, we see the curious paradox that while 
in some mixed communities what our journalists call a 
“slogan” is now being made of the phrase “European 
avihsation,” it is outspokenly claimed to be more impor- 
tant to “safeguard European civilisation” among the whites 
by suppressing and even ^ exterminating the natives than to 
reinforce it by bringing them into it. This, however, is an 
attitude wtoch is chiefly conspicuous in South Africa, or 
m those other parts which Africander ideas have permeated, 
generally speabng, the disinterested European world still 
has confidence that European civilisation, and contact witli 
^ose who daim to represent it, are good things in them- 
selves for the African. It sees reason for confidence in the 
resets of su^ contact for Ricans, whether as transplanted, 

Afncaf Sw West 

These debatable questions arise, of course, in the 
See Mr Elliott’s evidence, pp 160, 161, 
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fields of moral and sociological controversy, distinguisliable 
from that of economic progress referred to ]ust previously: 
and m those fields we have to do with that other class o£ 
tn en who find their work in Afiican countries, the adminis- 
trators and the missionaries, as distinct from the worldng 
settlers, those who go to do work primarily from a spiritual 
and not firom a secular impulse. And they necessarily 
have important contributions to make, when we say we 
aim at civilismg the natives, to the question of what we 
mean by civilisation and what are its essentials. 

If we were all of us complacent adherents of the critique 
of Karl Marx, accepting what is called the materialistic 
theory of civilisation, we should find the question quite 
simple Modern Western civihsation, we should say, is the 
idealisation of the Western industrial form it rests upon 
the exploitation of labour by a capitalist emplo3nng dass : 
as does the Imperiahst development policy in Afnca, 
where white men do not go to do their own work, but with 
the intention of getting black men to do it for them. 
Western dvilisation wiU therefore operate there in its most 
characteristic form, unmitigated by '"any of the traditions 
and palliatives which affect it in Old-world communities. 
Western civihsation' will therefore unquestionably, the 
Marxist would say, be disastrous to native Afiican com- 
munities, and he would have plenty of examples of its 
working to point to in support of this judgment. 

The writer does not accept the Marxist account of 
avihsation, and feels himself entitled to mention that fact 
with some complacency and assurance as having been one 
of those Socialists who, forty and more years ago, were 
contributory to exposing for the early Sodalist movement 
in this country the faUaaes and hmitations of the Marxian 
gospd, which arcumstance is historically one of the 
reasons why the Enghsh Sodalist and Labour movement 
has developed on lines which have made the British Labour 
Party the strongest and most progressive political force in 
this or any other country. In considering the question 
what %ve mean by civihsation, and especially by the term 
Western dvihsation, we have, in my opinion, to go a great 
deal deeper than the terram of material interests. 

WTulst, therefore, I do not consider it fatally necessary 
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that the introduction of European methods of industry 
into Africa must be disastrous for the natives, I think it is 
unquestionable, and indeed would be admitted by observers 
of all schools of opinion, that there is in them much that 
does act disastrously, and 1 am quite satisfied that there 
is no i^ound at all for prraumption that the capitalist 
producing system is bound to be advantageous for them. 
If European civilisation, which is presumed now so largely 
(but in my understanding of it, fallaciously) to rest upon 
that system is truly a good thing, desirable to be shared in 
by Africans, we shall do well to examine why that is so. 

Many people are prone to assume that every Englishman 
who goes out to an African country to make his living there 
is in himself by his ovra character a missionary of civilisation. 
But that is disputable, not because it is disputable whether 
all such colonists are themselves good representatives of 
European civilisation, but because the purpose for which 
they go and the relations in which primarily they come into 
contact with Africans are precisely not those of what the 
educated European regards as civilisation in its liberal sense, 
but are precisdly those with which the Marxist identifies it, 
namely, the economic relation of capitalist employer with 
proletarian wage-worker. Moreover, we are incessantly 
reminded by the apostles of Commercial Imperialism, from 
Governors downwards, that the secret of promoting 
civilisation among the natives is to create in them “new 
wants,”, so that they may buy the commodities European 
civihsation makes use of, and thus become more like Euro- 
peans, and, reciprocally, be impelled to seek money where- 
y^oTldng on the European’s estates 
and m^his mines. They are to be appealed to by material 
mcOTtives. This economic philosophy of Capitalist Im- 
p6r^lisni, the belief that African natives will be civilised 
by buying cheap European goods and by being drawn into 
• of wage employment, is essentially 

Itself Marxist materialism. The Marxian Communists of 
the League aga^t Imperialism joyfuUy recognise and 
pomt this out. But lie Missionary Churches as a whole, 
a tte Brit^ Socialist movement, have always denied 
the theory. Civilisation is not economic opulence. It is 
not the capacity to produce wealth abundantly, or to satisfy 
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ma terial nccds with Uttlc labour: it is the use which is 
made of these means and abihties by human beings in their 
social relations, and the human spirit, temper, and estimation 
one towards another entertamed by tne members of a 
society whose material needs are served. Civihsation is not 
an affair of industry, or of disposition to mdustry : it is an 
affair of morals and of the arts, and for its highest mani- 
festations requires httle more material basis than an 
adequate nutntive economy. Africa will not be civihsed 
by demanding that her people shall nourish Europe. She 
can nourish herself quite well enough for progressive 
civilisation. Capitahsm m Europe, and still more so in 
mixed racial co mmun ities, is manifestly antagonistic to 
and destructive of a civilisation of art and morals. That 
IS the Soaahsts’ most fundamental ground for attackmg it. 
The civihsation of Europe is a very ancient and profoundly- 
rooted florescence. The spiritual formulas and habits 
which constitute it are older than the modern Capitalist 
Industrial system, older than the Elizabethan Company 
system, resurrected with such Imperialist trumpetmgs, 
older ^an the system of pnvate landlordism, older even 
than the mdustrial system of slavery. Much of them is 
common to European and Asiatic civihsations; thar 
fundamentals ate common to all humanity. So far as 
Northern Europe is concerned they were imposed upon 
Its societies by the Cathohc Church, working upon the 
foundations of Roman law and Roman orgamsation, them- 
selves civihsed by Asiatic Etruria and the efflorescence of 
Mediterranean genius diffused through the Ionian Empire 
under the stimulus of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India. 
All such recognised human civihsation accounts for itself 
by a theory of human progress, differently formulated in 
different rehgions, and by different critiques of art and 
psychology, but identical in its essential idea with what 
IS expressed in the Collect of the Catholic Church, that it 
arises from God puttmg into men’s hearts “good desires,” 
of quite a different character from the “new wants” in- 
spired by the advertisement of European commodities. 
And that these “desires” are diffused and stimulated by 
what IS broadly called education, or culture, which is 
traditional, and not by the mechanical creation and satis- 
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Action of economic appetites. This, no doubt, is what is in 
the minds of the more intelligent believers in civilisation 
by “contact.” The idea that a community of immigrant 
farmers, mine-foremen, and other industrial employers of 
underpaid wage-labourers, is the kind of community that 
best implants or maintains the essentials of human civilisa- 
tion, is, to put it mildly, quite unliistorical. Realistically 
considered it is preposterous and grotcMue. 

It may, indeed, be assumed that the European statesmen 
who direct African policy are inheritors of our civilisation, 
although the principles on which they sanction dealings 
with African natives might sometimes appear to suggest 
a doubt of the fact, and it might be less confidently assumed 
that many European colonists are worthy inheritors of that 
cmlisation. But m dealing with the question what are 
the essentials of European civihsation whereby Europeans 
can benefit African natives contact, by employment, and 
by rendering them more efficient producers of wealth, it 
IS necessary to recognise that the class who have the greatest 
right to speak about the essentials of Western civilisation 
are the class of rehgious and intellectual workers represented 
rather by the missionary and the schoolmaster than by tlie 
city financier of African enterprise (who does not nowadays 
belong to the Clapham Sect), or the pioneer farming 
settler. And it is a remarkable and noteworthy fact that 
It is the rehgious and educated bodies in these communities 
that have always seen most to find fault with both in the 
soaal morahty and in the conceptions of what is good foi 
the iwuves of the so-called practical men who are constantly 
glorified in this country as the pioneer agents of civilisation 
whose opimon ought primarily to be followed by statesmen 
at home as those of “the men on the spot,” more accurately 
descnbable, perhaps, as the men “on the job”: being 
engaged m matwiahst purposes (legitimate and, we may 
advantageous), but not, except in the sense 
ot the Marxist philosophy, in the purposes of civihsation. 




